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Address  by  the  President,  Elbbet  H.  Gaby,  att  Semi- 
annual Meeting  of  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  St.  Louis,  October  27,  1916. 

At  the  last  directors'  meeting  of  The  Institute,  before 
the  summer  vacation,  a  member  suggested  that,  at  the 
October  meeting,  I  give  some  account  of  my  proposed  visit 
to  the  Orient  and  therefore  he  properly  may  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  President's  remarks  on  this 

occasion. 

I  left  New  York  on  July  3rd  for  Toronto  and  from 
thence  proceeded  via  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  to 
Vancouver;  sailed  on  the  Empress  of  Asia  July  13th; 
arrived  at  Yokohama  July  24th  (dropping  one  day  at  the 
180th  meridian  and  picking  it  up  again  on  the  return 
trip),  and  from  there  went  on  same  steamer  to  Manila, 
arriving  July  31st.  I  left  Manila  on  another  ship  (Japan- 
ese)  August  7th  for  Hong  Kong,  overtaking  the  Empress 
of  Asia,  which  had  preceded  the  Japanese  ship,  and 
sailed  for  Shanghai.  From  there  I  went  through  por- 
tions of  China  (visiting  Peking,  Soochow,  Nanking  and 
various  other  places  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
part)  to  Mukden,  in  Manchuria;  Seoul,  in  Korea,  and 
then  across  the  Japan  Sea  or  Strait  of  Korea  to  Shimo- 
noseki,  in  Japan,  arriving  August  29th.  I  remained 
in  Japan  until  September  14th,  when  I  embarked  on  the 
Empress  of  Russia  for  Victoria,  B.  C,  arriving  September 
23rd.    I  visited  the  principal  cities  in  Japan  and  motored 


considerably  through  the  country,  as  I  also  did  in  China 
and  the  Philippines,  wherever  practicable.  The  journey, 
taken  as  a  whole,  was  long,  rather  warm  and  somewhat 
tiresome,  as  I  expected  it  would  be,  but  it  was  all  inter- 
esting and  enjoyable  and  a  trip  to  be  recommended,  even 
in  the  summer  months.  The  accommodations  for  the 
traveler  are  generally  good  and  in  many  respects  are 
excellent. 

This  brief  outline  has  been  given  because  I  am  hoping 
many  of  my  hearers  will  be  inclined  to  inquire  into  the 
details  and  then  to  personally  inspect  this  fascinating 
portion  of  the  Earth  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Globe  from  your  habitation.  I  will  later  suggest  reasons 
for  my  wish. 

There  are  many  phases  of  Oriental  life  and  customs, 
of  natural  and  artificial  beauty,  of  contrasts  between  the 
old  and  new  civilizations,  all  of  which  attract  and  interest 
the  student  and  charm  the  traveler;  but  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  attempt  at  this  time  to  do  more  than  glance  at 
some  of  the  general  features  of  the  different  countries 
mentioned,  in  which  it  seems  to  me  you,  as  business  men, 
are  especially  concerned.  I  was  diligent  and  impartial 
in  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  facts  that  appeared  to  have 
a  bearing  upon  your  interests  and  mine  in  the  affairs  and 
conditions  of  these  nations  respectively.  I  saw  as  much 
of  the  countries  and  as  many  of  the  people  as  the  limit  of 
time  permitted.  Posing  only  as  a  member  of  the  business 
fraternity,  I  received  from  foreigners  everywhere  the  most 
hospitable  and  generous  treatment  and  the  frankest  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  toward  the  people  of  the  United 


States.  Also  our  diplomatic  representatives,  without 
exception,  were  courteous,  helpful  and  hospitable;  they 
are  rendering  faithful  and  efficient  service. 

The  Phiuppinbs. 

The  Philippine  Islands,  with  proper  development  and 
modem  practice,  are  capable  of  supporting  comfortably 
ten  times,  or  more,  the  number  of  people  now  living 
within  their  territory.  There  can  be  produced  everything 
indigenous  to  semi-tropical  latitudes  and  many  things  to 
better  advantage  than  on  any  other  lands  within  the  same 
proximity  to  the  equator.  Hemp,  tobacco,  sugar,  rice, 
cocoanut  oils,  coffee,  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  choicest 
timber  and  multitudes  of  other  valuable  products  can  be 
raised  in  as  large  or  larger  abundance  than  in  any  other 
country,  with  comparatively  slight  exception.  The 
natural  requisites,  including  moisture,  water-power  and 
particularly  richness  of  soil,  are  all  sufficient.  The 
climate  is  equable  and  excellent.  In  the  summer,  it  is 
warm  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  the  nights  are 
agreeable,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  temperature  seemed  to 
me  very  much  better  than  the  average.  No  doubt  the  rec- 
ords will  show  favorably  by  comparison.  The  Filipinos,  as 
a  race,  are  a  fine  people,  intelligent,  of  good  disposition 
and  possessed  of  capacity  for  success.  I  met  large  num- 
bers of  them,  confined  perhaps  to  the  better  educated 
classes,  but  nevertheless  representative.  With  opportu- 
nity, example  and  precept  they  will  take  a  desirable  place 
in  the  ranks  of  progressive  and  worthy  citizens. 


Wlien  the  United  States  paid  nearly  $20,000,000  to 
Spain,  the  owner,  for  the  title  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
she  acquired  a  territory'  possessed  of  all  the  essentials  for 
building  up  a  rich,  healthful  and  desirable  extension  of  its 
dominions  as  a  valuable  and  necessary  supplement  to  the 
immense  productive  capacity  which  she  already  possessed ; 
and  it  was  inhabited  by  a  people  who,  by  nature,  would 
readily  become  loyal  and  faithful  citizens  of  our  country. 
When  the  United  States,  by  mere  chance,  or  as  the  result 
of  an  overruling  Providence,  became  responsible  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Islands  and  for 
the  conditions  which  might  directly  and  seriously  affect 
other  countries,  especially  those  in  proximity  there  was 
much  in  the  condition  of  the  people  to  be  deplored.    The 
masses  were  ignorant ;  perhaps  purposely  deprived  of  edu- 
cation;  and  they  were  subjected  to  tyranny  and  cruelty. 
They   were   poor,   unhealthy,    diseased,    overtaxed   and 
wretched     They  were  more  or  less  at  war  with  each  other 
and  with  their   Government.     Every  influence,   every 
tendency,  was  bad.    They  had  no  hope  for  the  future. 
Intelligent  happiness  was  neither  a  reminiscence  nor 
even  an  aspiration.     Because  of  the  diseases  prevalent, 
both  the  people  and  their  beasts  of  burden  were  a  menace 
to  the  outside  world.     The  Filipinos  were  not  blamable 
for  this  situation;  they  deserved  a  better  fate. 

The  United  States  was  a  good  Samaritan.  The  splen- 
did men  who  were  duly  appointed  by  our  country,  includ- 
ing both  military  and  civil  representatives,  with 
fortitude  and  judgment  and  human  instincts  took  up  and 
carried  on  the  work  of  renovating  and  rejuvenating  this 


conglomerate  of  physical  and  moral  corruption,  which 
had  developed  without  the  fault  or  the  understanding  of 
the  people  themselves.  The  results  of  their  efforts  will 
stand  for  all  time  to  come  as  a  monument  to  the  generous, 
humane  and  intelligent  policy  of  an  enlightened  and  un- 
selfish nation,  unless  something  shall  be  done  in  the 
future  to  counteract  or  neutralize  the  results  of  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued.  All  those  who  have  represented 
the  United  States  in  bringing  about  the  wonderful  changes 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  are  entitled  to  the  highest  com- 
mendation. Their  work  has  not  been  fully  appreciated 
by  the  average  citizen  of  this  country. 

There  has  been  established  a  sound  and  exemplary 
government.  The  laws  are  wisely  and  justly  administered 
by  able  and  impartial  judges;  modern  and  commodious 
hospitals  have  been  built  and  are  in  charge  of  competent, 
practical  and  humane  doctors  and  nurses;  plagues  and 
dreadful  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  have  been 
largely  stamped  out ;  model  schools,  special  and  common, 
have  been  established,  and  they  are  filled  with  eager  and 
industrious  Filipinos  taught  in  the  English  language. 
Good  roads  have  been  built ;  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
forestry  have  been  improved;  means  and  methods  for 
civilization  and  for  modern  practical  results  have  been 
taught,  though,  of  course,  much  remains  to  be  done. 

There  has  been  a  general  cleaning  up,  and  the  best 
results  of  experience  in  other  up-to-date  countries  are  be- 
ing applied  so  far  as  possible.  Filipinos  understand 
and  appreciate  what  has  been  done,  and  they  are  a  grate- 
ful people.    Of  course,  the  large  majority  are  referred  to. 
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There  are  always  exceptions.  All  this  has  cost  and  is 
costing  large  sums  of  money,  but  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  money 
paid  for  maintaining  the  army  and  navy,  which  is  no 
more  than  it  would  be  if  stationed  elsewhere,  the  total 
expense  of  making  the  improvements  and  changes  ad- 
verted to  and  maintaining  the  same,  as  well  as  the 
expenses  of  administration,  including  the  civil  govern- 
ment, courts  of  law,  salaries  of  appointees  of  the  United 
States  Government,  schools,  hospitals  and  everything  else 
of  the  kind,  are  and,  from  the  start,  have  been  paid  from 
the  treasury  of  the  Philippine  Government. 

Without  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  United 
States ;  without  the  experienced  talent  of  representatives 
sent  from  here ;  without  the  added  energy,  skill  and  in- 
vested capital  of  Americans;  if  the  Filipinos  were  again 
left  to  themselves,  they  would  be  unable  to  make  the 
progress  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  which  is  possible  and  desirable;  and  the  future 
of  the  Islands  would  be  uncertain.  They  would  not  long 
be  permitted  to  drift  towards  old  conditions  so  as  to  be 
a  menace  to  the  health  of  neighboring  nations  particularly 
interested,  for  the  latter  would  interfere  and  probably 
take  possession  and  control. 

The  United  States  assumed  a  moral  obligation  to  the 
Filipinos  and  to  other  nations  when  she  took  charge  of 
these  islands.     She  could  not  shirk  it  if  she  wished  to 

do  so. 

Moreover,  if  the  Filipinos  desire  it,  as  I  believe  they 
do,  and  if  the  United  States,  as  I  think  a  majority  of 

$ 


the  citizens  wish,  shall  decide  to  have  the  Philippine 
Islands  remain  permanently  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  result  in  great  financial  benefit  to 
the  Islands  and  their  inhabitants  and  also  to  the  United 
States;  and  all  other  nations  would  approve.  Consider- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Filipinos  and  the  Americans  both, 
it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  sever  the  relations  now 
existing  between  them. 

There  cannot  be  properly  developed  the  immense 
natural  resources  of  the  country  and  the  resulting  busi- 
ness, with  adequate  facilities  for  conducting  the  same, 
without  large  amounts  of  capital,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  these  unless  and  until  there  shall  be  permanently 
established  a  government  which  is  satisfactory  and  will 
not  be  assailed.  If  the  United  States  should  abandon  the 
Islands,  capital  already  invested  would  be  withdrawn, 
in  part  at  least,  and  additional  investments  would  be  dis- 
continued. The  Americans  in  the  Philippines  who  have 
done  and  are  doing  much  to  advance  the  pecuniary  inter- 
ests of  the  Archipelago,  as  well  as  the  natives  themselves, 
understand  and  openly  recognize  the  fatal  results  to  the 
Islands  if  they  should  lose  our  support. 

China. 

During  the  last  few  decades,  at  least,  China  has  not 
kept  pace  with  others  in  the  progressive  march  of  nations. 
Possessed  by  nature  with  extraordinary  opportunities, 
she  has  nevertheless  been  retroactive  in  disposition  and, 
to  some  extent,  has  been  exploited  for  the  benefit  of 
others.    With  a  population  of  400,000,000  and  a  territory 


almost  as  large  as  Russia,  containing  the  richest  and  most 
productive  soil,  a  variety  of  climate  which  permits  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  the  principal  grains  and  fruits, 
and  with  an  abundance  of  the  richest  minerals,  she  has, 
notwithstanding,  become  poor  in  cash  resources;  and  the 
normal  and  necessary  development  of  the  country  for 
the  proper  utilization  of  the  national  assets  has  been 
neglected,  if  not  ignored.    Consequently,  in  the  considera- 
tion  of  questions  relating  to  economic  expansion,  and  in 
other  respects,  China  haB,  for  a  long  time,  been  well  nigh 
helpless.    It  would  not  be  useful,  nor  does  time  permit,  to 
discuss  the  reasons  for  these  conditions.    Many  of  them 
are  well  known.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  China,  with 
her  natural  facilities,  has  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  of  nations. 

Apparentlv,  the  leading  Chinese  statesmen,  the  most 
intelligent  and  most  influential  citizens  and  the  best 
thinkers  are  keenly  alive  to  the  situation  and  are  earnestly 
solicitous  for  the  immediate  future  of  China.    The  present 
Governmental  Administration  and  the  Parliament  as  well 
are  devoting  their  talent  and  energy  to  ascertain  and 
apply  a  solution  for  the  problems  which  interfere  with  the 
growth  and  strength  of  their  country.    They  realize  that 
there  is  needed  a  new  constitution  which  will  establish  a 
concentrated,  unified,  though  democratic,  government;  a 
new  and  modem  financial  system  which  will  be  satisf ac- 
torv  to  the  financiers  throughout  the  world ;  an  adequate, 
thoroughly  trained  and  fully  equipped  military  force  for 
defensive  purposes ;  and  the  adoption  of  a  systematic  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  whole  country  for  the  benefit 
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and  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. The  leaders  are  frank  and  outspoken  in  declaring 
the  desirability  of  a  government  such  as  I  have  indicated ; 
and  they  appreciate  also  the  necessity  of  having  the 
friendship  and  assistance  of  all  other  nations.  They  know 
that,  under  these  conditions  and  with  this  attitude  on 
their  part,  and  not  otherwise,  they  may  expect  to  establish 
a  credit  which  will  secure  the  loans  necessary  to  reor- 
ganize the  affairs  of  government,  and  will  put  to  practical 
use  the  instrumentalities  for  providing  the  money  which 
is  now  lacking. 

The  present  Government  is  an  honest,  unselfish, 
capable,  industrious  and  harmonious  organization.  There 
are  statesmen  in  China  of  high  intelligence  and  quali- 
fications. It  should  be  only  a  question  of  time  when 
the  internal  strifes,  that  are  prevalent  and  have  done 
so  much  to  obstruct  and  retard  legitimate  growth 
and  prosperity,  will  have  ceased;  when  the  peoples 
of  the  different  provinces  will  be  pacified  and  possessed 
of  a  spirit  of  genuine  loyalty  and  patriotism.  This  is 
what  is  especially  needed  in  China,  and  this  is  what  will 
be  experienced  when  there  is  a  clear  and  general  under- 
standing of  the  motives  of  those  now  in  governmental 
control. 

China  is  now  in  a  transition  stage  of  activity.  For  a 
single  and  simple  instance,  the  visitor  to  Shanghai  may 
see  from  his  hotel  window,  within  a  space  of  two  hundred 
by  seventy-five  feet,  the  jinrikisha,  the  sedan  chair,  the 
wheelbarrow  (carrying  a  large  load  of  freight  or  passen- 
gers), a  cart  drawn  by  a  caribou  or  water  buffalo,  a 
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donkey  or  pony  cart  nsed  as  a  passenger  vehicle,  a  bicycle, 
an  automobile,  an  electric  train;  and  nationalities  and 
costumes  of  a  great  variety  of  patterns  and  styles. 

One  of  the  principal  things  needed  in  China  is  first- 
class  railroads.    We  know  by  experience  what  they  are 
and  do  for  a  new  country.    There  are  provinces  with  im- 
mense  acreages  of  the  most  fertile  soil  and  a  population 
of  scores  of  millions,  that  have  no  pretension  of  reason- 
able facilities  for  getting  to  purchasing  or  consuming 
marketa    If  there  can  be  established  the  basis  of  credit  as 
already  suggested,  and  as  now  seems  probable,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  American  capitalists  will  participate  in  further 
loans  which  will  permit  the  rapid  extension  of  railroad 
lines,  for  this  will  tend  to  correspondingly  increase  the 
volume  of  general  business  between  the  two  countries. 
The  people  of  China  who  are  well  posted  are  desirous 
of   maintaining   the   most   cordial   and   intimate   rela- 
tions  with  the  business  concerns  of  the  United  States. 
Formerly  China  desired  to  be  left  alone.    She  wanted  to 
be  exclusive  and  seclusive.     She  claimed  to  be  self- 
contained,  and  really  thought  it  was  wise  to  live  unto  her- 
Belf  alone.    That  belief  and  attitude  are  becoming  changed 
as  a  nation.    She  now  wishes  the  open  door  policy  to  pre- 
yail    The  national  latch  string  is  out  for  all  other  nations. 
Indeed,  in  some  instances,  those  in  authority  have  been 
too  willing  to  grant  concessions.    Permanent  concessions 
of  territory  at  Shanghai,  Peking,  Hankow,  Hongkong 
and  other  places  have  been  granted  to  various  foreign 
countries  who  still  own  and  occupy  the  same.    The  United 
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States  was  formerly  included  in  the  list,  but  I  think  we 
have  released  and  abandoned  all  that  were  ever  given  to 
us. 

The  people  are  becoming  familiar  with  the  habits  and 
methods  of  other  peoples.  They  are  entering  educational 
institutions  in  other  countries  and  they  are  learning  the 
English  language.  True  it  is  that  large  numbers  in  out- 
lying provinces  are  ignorant  concerning  the  language  or 
ways  or  even  existence  of  foreigners,  but  all  those  in  con- 
trol of  national  or  provincial  affairs  are  well  advised  and 
they  welcome  every  opportunity  to  learn  and  to  assim- 
ilate. Especially  does  China  need  and  desire  the  sym- 
pathy and  neighborly  support  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Here  is  a  great  field  for  operation  on  the  part  of 
American  business  men  which  can  be  cultivated  without 
injury  or  objection  on  the  part  of  any  other  nation  and 
with  decided  benefit  to  China  herself.  I  could  wish  that 
in  some  respects  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  which 
now  exist,  resulting,  I  think,  from  political  agitation, 
might  be  modified. 

The  Chinaman  is  naturally  strong,  diligent,  indus- 
trious, economical,  honest  and  intelligent.  He  is  a  good 
farmer  and  a  shrewd  merchant.  He  would  like  to  be  a 
good  and  loyal  citizen,  and  it  is  only  because  he  has  been 
imposed  upon  or  has  misunderstood  the  facts  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  at  times  unreasonable  or  disloyal. 
He  is  a  force  in  the  world  that  must  be  considered,  and 
it  is  wise  to  influence  him  honestly  and  practically  in  the 
right  direction  whenever  the  opportunity  is  afforded. 
Where  Chinese  blood  is  mixed  with  the  Hawaiian  or 
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Filipino  it  has  raised  the  standard  of  intelligent  man- 
hood,  so  far  as  I  have  observed. 

There  are  men  listening  to  me  who  will  live  to  see 
China  a  great  and  prosperous  nation;  rich,  powerful  and 
progressive ;  better  than  she  ever  was  in  her  palmiest  days ; 
one  of  the  best  creditoi-s  of  and  debtors  to  other  countries ; 
and  at  peace  with  all  the  world.    I  hope  and  trust  she  is 
just  now  making  a  successful  start  in  this  direction.    I 
have  for  her  the  same  kindly  feeling  which  so  many  of  her 
best  people  undoubtedly  entertain  toward  the  United 
States     She  will  sometime  have  the  power  to  do  harm, 
but  instead  she  may  be  a  force  for  international  peace, 
progress  and  prosperity. 

Throughout  the  country  and  in  the  cities  and  villages 
there  is  much  to  surprise  and  charm  the  visitor.  There 
may  be  seen  uncleanliness  in  many  places  and  crowded 
habitations  to  the  extent  of  danger  to  health,  but  in  other 
places  it  is  decidedly  different  in  appearance.  For  illus- 
tration, there  is  a  striking  contract  between  Canton  or 
Soochow,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Peking,  on  the  other.  The 
latter  has  an  abundance  of  open  space. 

Scattered  over  the  farms,  throughout  the  country,  are 
innumerable  mounds  of  earth  resembling,  from  a  distance, 
cocks  of  hay.  These  are  graves  of  the  dead.  They  are  of 
different  sizes,  depending  upon  the  prominence  or  lack  of 
prominence  of  the  departed,  and  perhaps  some  other  con- 
siderations.  As  ancestry  is  worshipped  and  the  spirits  of 
the  deceased  believed  to  visit,  if  not  abide  near,  the  graves, 
one  can  understand  why,  for  years,  the  Chinese  objected 
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to  the  disturbance  of  the  lands  resulting  from  the  build- 
ing of  railroads. 

The  use  of  opium  is  diminishing  and  will  disappear  in 
the  comparatively  near  future. 

Many  books  have  been  and  more  will  be  written  on 
China;  but  to  understand  and  appreciate  one  should  per- 
sonally observe. 

I  have  endeavored  to  excite  your  interest  only  in  some 
of  the  practical  things  that  ordinarily  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  business  men.  We  should  know  the  country 
and  its  people  better  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own 
interests. 

Japan. 

Japan  is  a  vigorous,  progressive,  prosperous  nation. 
Kepresentatives  have  temporarily  resided  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, including  England,  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  languages, 
customs,  methods,  improvements  and  facilties  for  ad- 
vancement and  for  defense;  and  on  their  reports,  from 
time  to  time,  the  Japanese  people  have  adopted  and 
assimilated  what  they  consider  to  be  the  best  features  of 
enlightened  civilization  shown  in  the  different  countriea 
They  are  highly  intelligent,  determined,  adaptable,  very 
industrious  and,  above  everything  else,  superbly  loyal  to 
their  emperor  and  to  their  nation.  The  ordinary  citizen 
lives  for  his  country  and  is  just  as  willing  to  die  for  it. 
There  are  no  internal  strifes ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
harmonious  whole.    They  present  to  the  outside  world  a 
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united  front.    This  is  as  it  onght  to  be  in  every  nation. 
It  gives  a  solidarity  of  power  that  is  invincible. 

It  may  therefore  be  seen  why  Japan  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing position  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  contrasting 
in  a  striking  manner  with  her  place  sixty  years  ago. 
Kice  is  the  principal,  though  not  the  only,  crop  grown 
in  Japan.  As  the  Islands  are  mountainous  and  not 
fertile,  it  is  probable  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  is  not  culti- 
vated. The  fish  industry  is  large  and  profitable.  In  farm- 
ing, mining,  manufacturing,  merchandising,  and  with 
respect  to  her  schools,  hospitals,  courts,  prisons,  temples, 
means  of  transportation,  military  training  and  strength 
and,  generally,  in  the  possession  of  modem  equipment  and 
administration  of  public  and  private  affairs,  Japan 
excels,  and  already  may  be  considered  a  model  govern- 
ment in  many  particulars. 

Japan  has  grown  and  is  growing  with  her  strength. 
She  has,  with  Korea,  Formosa  and  other  island  territory 
recently  acquired,  259,671  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  72,000,000,  as  compared  with  37,000,000  in  1872.  Be- 
sides all  this,  she  is  now  increasing  in  wealth  and  in  the 
near  future  will,  I  believe,  be  considered  rich,  unless  her 
present  policy  shall  be  abandoned.  Her  financiers,  her 
business  men  and  her  statesmen  deservedly  rank  high. 
They  are  farseeing  and  they  are  conservative.  The  won- 
derful natural  beauties  and  artistic  development  and  dis- 
play, I  cannot  take  time  to  describe. 

I  am  disposed  just  now  to  discuss  briefly  before  you 
questions  which,  as  a  business  man,  I  was  free  to  speak 
about  in  my  intercourse  with  Japanese  acquaintances. 
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Because  I  was  open  and  sincere  and  especially  as  I  was 
an  American,  independent  of  any  political  obligation  to 
consider  questions  of  diplomacy,  I  met  willing  and  atten- 
tive listeners  and  cordial  greetings. 

For  some  time  there  have  been  suggestions,  in  public 
and  in  private,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Japan  as  well, 
that,  for  numerous  reasons  not  necessary  to  recall,  there 
was  possibility,  if  not  likelihood,  of  active  hostility  be- 
tween these  two  countries.  Whenever  either  Oovemment 
has  decided  to  provide  an  additional  warship  some  one  in 
the  other  country  has  been  prompt  in  charging  that  this 
meant  preparation  for  war  between  these  two  nations. 

I  said  repeatedly,  on  my  own  responsibility,  making 
no  claim  except  that  I  believed  I  could  accurately  repre- 
sent public  sentiment,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  did  not  desire,  but  would  deplore  and 
stubbornly  oppose,  war  with  Japan,  except  in  self- 
defense,  and  that  they  were  of  the  opinion  there  is  not  now 
nor  will  be  any  cause  for  serious  trouble  or  disagree- 
ment; that  there  need  be  no  conflict  of  opinion  which 
could  not  be  finally  and  satisfactorily  settled  by  mutual 
negotiation  and  consideration.  I  also  expressed  the  belief 
that  our  governmental  administration  is  and  would  be 
inclined  toward  this  most  desirable  exercise  of  authority. 
To  all  this  I  am  sure  this  large  company  of  representative 
business  men  will  heartily  subscribe.  I  would  repeat  and 
emphasize  the  sentiments  thus  expressed. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  am  here  to  say  to  you  in  words 
just  as  emphatic  and  in  a  belief  no  less  absolute  that  the 
leading  and  controlling  men  of  Japan  are  equally  anxious 
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to  have  a  continuance,  permanently,  of  the  peaceable  and 
friendly  relations  now  existing  between  these  two  coun- 
tries.   That  there  may  be  exceptions  may  go  without  say- 
ing; it  would  be  usual  and  need  excite  no  surprise  nor 
fear  if  such  is  the  fact.    Still  I  have  no  positive  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  this  conjecture.    I  had  good  oppor- 
tunity to  ascertain  the  real  situation,  though  my  visit  to 
Japan  was  comparatively  short.     The  most  prominent 
and  influential  men  in  Japan  are  outspoken  in  their  pro- 
fession  of  friendship   for  the  United   States   and  her 
citizens.    They  refer  with  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  Com- 
modore Perry's  visit  in  1853,  to  them,  apparently  hostile 
at  that  time.    They  now  consider  this  action  as  friendly 
and  as  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  a  great  and  pros- 
perous nation.    They  speak  of  the  benefit  Japan  has  re- 
ceived and  is  receiving  from  the  United  States,  educa- 
tionally and  otherwise.    They  claim  to  have  received  the 
largest  benefit  in  economic  lines  by  visits  to  and  inter- 
course with  Americans.    They  refer  with  satisfaction  to 
the  large  and  increasing  trade  relations.    And,  without 
stopping  to  enumerate,  they  speak  of  our  people  as  their 
friends  and  advisers,  now  and  always,  as  fair  and  gener- 
ous and  pacificatory  in  policy  and  practice;  as  a  model 
government,  whose  friendly  interest  they  court. 

If  you  suggest  these  men  may  have  dealt  simply  in 
diplomacy,  so-called,  or  in  diplomatic  language,  I  answer, 
they  gave  me  no  i-eason  to  think  so ;  I  secured  their  confi- 
dence as  I  gave  them  mine.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  ad- 
vance the  reasons  for  peace  and  the  objections  to  trouble. 
They  realize  that  the  geographical  locations  of  these  two 


countries  should  make  them  practically  allies  although 
acting  independently  and  in  their  individual  capacities 
and  interests.  And,  from  the  business  standpoint, 
the  Japanese  manufacturers,  merchants  and  financiers 
are  desirous  of  co-operating  with  those  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  protecting  and  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  both  and  at  the  same  time 
benefiting  those  in  other  countries  with  whom  both 
of  us  may  be  conducting  business.  They  understand  and 
appreciate  the  spirit  of  co-operation  which  has  actuated 
the  men  engaged  in  our  lines  of  business  and  they  would 
be  pleased  to  consider  with  us  all  legitimate  plans  for 
the  application  of  this  principle.  While  it  is  a  difficult 
problem,  requiring  patience,  skill  and  tact,  still  I  believe 
we  may  be  able  to  work  out  methods  which  will  benefit  all 
concerned.  It  is  well  worth  trying.  International  condi- 
tions are  peculiar.  They  are  complicated  and  will  be 
worse.  Every  one  interested  in  international  commerce 
should  make  careful  survey  of  existing  facts  for  purposes 
of  future  explorations  and  developments.  There  are  many 
practical  problems  to  consider  and  their  solution  will  re- 
quire time  and  thought;  but  we  will  find  the  Japanese 
business  men  ready  to  take  them  up  in  a  fair,  reasonable 
and  intelligent  manner. 

What  Japan  Wishes  in  China. 

The  subject  of  Japan's  intentions  toward  China  and 
her  possessions  is  a  mooted  question  in  many  foreign 
quarters.     From  considerable  inquiry  and  study,  I  con- 
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dude  Japan  sincerely  desires  that  China  shall  proceed 
and  succeed  in  the  directions  I  have  indicated;  that  she 
shall  become  firmly  established  as  a  sound,  peaceful,  pro- 
gressive, prosperous  and  rich  government  with  free  and 
open  seaports,  transacting  an  increasing  business  of  every 
kind,  within  the  limits  of  her  capabilities,  with  any 
country  or  all  countries  outside  her  domains,  on  a  fair, 
just  and  profitable  basis.    I  am  confident  Japan  would 
like  China  for  a  continuous,  permanent,  friendly,  profit- 
able and  satisfied  customer,  with  no  political,  social  or 
financial  difficulties,  internal  or  international.     I  think 
we    may    expect    to    see,  before    long,    efforts    on    the 
part  of  the  Japanese  people  to  cultivate  cordial  busi- 
ness    relations    with    those    in    China.      I    know  there 
are    important    and    influential    men    in    Japan    who 
will  actively  advocate  this  course.    I  am  also  of  the 
opinion,  founded  on  conversations,  that  the  Japanese  will 
be  glad  to  consult  with  Americans  concerning  financial, 
commercial  and  even  political  questions  relating  to  China. 
Japan  and  China  both  wish  for  close  and  intimate  rela- 
tions  with  the  United  States  and  are  willing  to  discuss 
and  determine  all  matters  affecting  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  any,  with  the  purpose  of  doing  justice  to  them- 
selves and  all  other  nations.     The  more  our  statesmen 
study  these  questions  the  more  clearly  it  will  appear  there 
need  be  no  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion. 


Korea. 


Korea,  as  you  know,  has  again  become  a  part  of  Japan. 
The  name  has  been  changed  to  Chosen,  which  is  the  same 
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word  in  the  Japanese  language.  It  is  a  fine  country,  with 
people  of  good  appearance,  disposition  and  physical  and 
mental  ability,  fully  equal  to  the  average.  Under  Japanese 
methods,  conditions  and  appearances  are  rapidly  improv- 
ing. The  Koreans  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  govern- 
mental change.  They  have  more  respect  for  the  present 
administration  than  they  entertained  towards  former 
ones,  and  they  believe  their  prosperity  is  increasing  and 
will  continue  to  increase.  It  seems  probable  there  will  be 
a  gradual  and  complete  amalgamation  of  the  two  races, 
and,  if  so,  it  will  be  beneficial  to  both. 

Our  Business  Men  Should  Visit  the  Orient. 

Now,  I  would  urge  all  of  you,  who  find  it  practicable, 
to  visit  the  Far  East.  Go  during  the  autumn  or  early 
spring  months,  if  convenient,  but  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
the  journey  during  the  summer  time.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
selves, to  the  business  interests  you  represent  and  to  your 
country  to  come  into  close  relations  with  the  people  of 
these  far  distant  lands.  While  they  are  far  away,  if 
measured  by  miles,  yet  in  point  of  time  they  are  growing 
nearer,  by  reason  of  improvements  in  transportation ;  and 
the  trip  is  enjoyable.  You  may  be  assured  there  are  in- 
numerable features  in  each  of  the  countries  intensely  at- 
tractive and  in  many  respects  different  from  what  you 
have  ever  seen.  While  I  was  somewhat  fatigued  at  times, 
I  continued  in  good  health  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
congratulate  myself  on  having  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
these  countries  and  to  meet  so  many  agreeable  people.     If 
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you  decide  to  do  so,  you  likewise  will  be  glad  to  have 

made  the  journey. 

More  and  more  of  our  business  men  should  come  into 
close  contact  with  the  people  of  Japan,  China  and  the 
Philippines.    It  will  be  of  benefit  to  all.    There  is  much 
to  see  and  to  learn.    Many  misunderstandings  have  arisen 
and  some  still  exist.    They  can  and  should  be  removed. 
It  is  as  true  as  it  is  old  that  human  nature  is  about  the 
same  the  world  over.    We  in  the  United  States  are  not 
possessed  of  all  the  virtues.    We  are  just  as  likely  to  be 
wrong  in  judgment  and  conclusion  as  others.    Indeed,  we 
have  often  been  wrong.    If  some  of  our  leaders  in  Con- 
gress had  been  better  posted,  it  is  possible  that  many  ill- 
advised  speeches  would  not  have  been  delivered.    At  any 
rate,  I  strongly  urge  that  as  many  of  our  citizens  sb  find 
it  possible  take  the  time  to  personally  and  impartially  in- 
quire into  the  facts  which  bear  upon  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  other  countries.     There  is  always 
danger  of  unsettled  disagreements  if  parties  conduct  their 
communications  at  arm^s  length.    If  they  converse  "eye 
to  eye  and  face  to  face"  even  nations  are  much  more  likely 
to  avoid  conflict  and  to  settle  disputes  without  doing  an 
injustice  to  any.    If  we  are  looking  for  trouble  we  can 
usually  find  it ;  and  if  we  are  looking  for  harmony  it  is, 
as  a  rule,  equally  easy  to  procure. 

If  any  one  connected  with  our  government  will  spend 
a  few  months,  or  less  time,  in  Japan,  with  an  honest  in- 
tention and  effort  to  ascertain  the  sentiment  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  controlling  elements,  I  verily  believe  such 
a  one  will  be  convinced  Japan  is  not  desirous  of  trouble 
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with  the  United  States,  but,  on  the  contrary,  earnestly 
desires  our  friendship  and  co-operation  in  every  worthy 
ambition. 

Business  Conditions. 

Following  my  usual  custom  I  will  conclude  with  a 
few  words  regarding  business  conditions. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  steel  business  in  this  country 
is  better  than  ever  before.    Our  concern  is  only  for  the 
future.     Many  believe  there  will  be  a  continuance  of  large 
business  for  many  months  or  years  after  the  war  closes ; 
others  think  there  will  be  a  material  recession.     No  one 
can  certainly  foretell.     I  have  heretofore  expressed  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  which  have  been  published.     Ob- 
viously the  wise  man  will  husband  his  resources,  keep 
within  safe  limits  and  avoid  over-extension.     It  is  better 
to  be  prudent  and  make  less  profits  than  to  become  reck- 
less or  extravagant  at  the  risk  of  calamity.     With  large 
bank  balances  we  are  independent  and  secure ;  with  large 
indebtedness  to  the  banks  which  we  could  not  readily 
pay,  we  would  be  in  danger  of  bankruptcy,  depending 
upon  future  business  conditions.     All  this  we  know  by 
the  experience  of  the  past.     As  we  cannot  read  the  future 
we  should  exercise  caution  and  be  prepared  for  unfavor- 
able changes. 

Whenever  the  war  shall  close,  the  business  of  this 
country  will  be  confronted  with  new  conditions.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  whole  world  will  have  been  very 
greatly  reduced.  Foreign  countries  who  are  now  buying 
our  products,  because   compelled,  will   withdraw   their 
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patronage  in  a  large  measure.  Other  non-producing 
countries  will  find  their  financial  resources  and  credits 
lessened.  More  than  this,  foreign  producers,  in  great 
need,  will  strive  more  diligently  than  ever  to  supply  the 
countries  that  are  financially  able  to  pay  and  at  prices 
based  upon  cheap  labor  and  low  cost,  as  they  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  do. 

Our  producers,  including  our  wage  earners,  will  find 
themselves  in  commercial  antagonism  with  the  most  per- 
sistent and  difficult  competition  ever  experienced,  unless 
this  shall  be  prevented  by  laws  that  are  reasonable  and 
sufficient.  Most  of  the  foreign  producing  countries,  and 
quite  likely  all  of  them,  will  be  thoroughly  protected  by 
tariff  provisions  and  we  should  be  on  a  parity  with  them 
in  this  respect. 

I  firmly  believe,  if  the  present  unprotective  tariff  laws 
remain  unchanged,  we  shall  probably  meet  with  competi- 
tion from  foreign  sources  after  the  war  closes  which  will 
adversely,  and  perhaps  disastrously,  affect  American  in- 
dustry and  American  labor.  Conditions  will  be  even 
worse  than  they  were  between  October  1st,  1913,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  If  the  laws  shall  be  amended  and 
adequate  protection  to  American  producers  and  their 
workmen  is  afforded,  we  may  expect  satisfactory  busi- 
ness conditions  for  some  time  to  come. 
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Address    by    the  President,  Elbert  H.  Gary,  at 
Annual  Meeting  of  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  New  York,  May  26, 1916 


Public  Sentiment. 

Public  sentiment  represents  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion entertained  by  the  people  of  a  community,  a  state, 
a  nation  or  the  entire  world.  It  is  ascertained  from  the 
public  press,  the  platform,  the  pulpit  and  especially 
from  the  man  or  woman  in  the  office,  the  shop,  the  fac- 
tory, the  hotel,  the  elevator,  the  private  house,  including 
the  salon  and  the  kitchen,  and  other  places  where  lan- 
guage is  spoken  or  written.  Time  and  pains  are  re- 
quired to  ascertain  the  status  or  trend  of  public  senti- 
ment and  we  may  be  mistaken  in  our  conclusion  relative 
to  it,  but  if  we  listen,  read  and  inquire  and  consider 
carefully  the  results  we  may  learn  what  the  majority  of 
the  people  believe  and  desire  concerning  any  important 
subject  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested. 

Public  sentiment  is  not  always  right  and  reasonable; 
it  may  be  wrong,  temporarily  at  least,  as  determined  by 
subsequent  events.  It  is  sometimes  influenced  by  preju- 
dice or  passion;  but  after  the  facts  are  known  and 
understood  and  time  for  consideration  has  been  per- 
mitted, when  minds  are  cool  and  undisturbed,  there  is 
generally  reached  an  equilibrium  that  is  just  and  wise. 
Often  changes  of  opinion  occur  in  time  to  remedy 
wrongs  committed;  sometimes  too  late.  The  power 
and  force  of  public  sentiment  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated.    It  is   subtle   and   refined   though   sometimes 
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brutal  and  demonstrative.  When  vitalized  it  is  irre- 
sistible and  overwhelming  even  before  it  is  crystal- 
lized into  statutory  enactment.  It  is  not  usually 
cyclonic  but  rather  steam-rolleric.  It  has  enthroned 
and  dethroned  kings.  It  has  created  and  overthrown 
nations.  It  has  established  laws  and  nullified  or  abro- 
gated them.  It  has  precipitated  wars  and  terminated 
them ;  and  it  will  do  it  again.  We  may  properly  use  our 
influence  to  change  or  modify  it  when  we  believe  it  is 
based  on  lack  of  knowledge  or  reason  and  therefore 
wrong  in  principle;  and  we  may  use  every  honorable 
means  to  create  a  public  sentiment  that  is  sound  and 
righteous ;  but  we  do  well  when  we  heed  its  admonitions 
and  we  would  make  a  grave  mistake  if  we  ignored  or 
defied  it.  We  must  remember  that  we  would  likely  be 
wrong  if  we  were  in  opposition  to  clear  and  settled 
public  sentiment. 

There  are  now  confronting  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try certain  momentous  questions.  They  involve  life, 
liberty  and  happiness.  They  are  under  discussion  by 
the  most  talented  writers  and  speakers  and  they  are  in 
the  thoughts  and  mouths  of  the  multitudes.  It  is  likely 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  the  voters  to  give  expression 
to  their  views  in  the  near  future  relating  to  some  of 
these  questions.  It  will  be  attempted  in  this  address 
to  state  what  is  believed  to  be  the  general  sentiment  con- 
cerning the  subjects  to  be  referred  to, — that  is,  the  opin- 
ions of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time. 

Business  Success. 

The  first  and  fundamental  essential  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  all  the  people  of  this  country  is  the 
economic  conditions,  though  there  are  other  things  just 
as  important  to  be  considered.  Prosperity  should  be  fos- 


tered ;  business  success,  large  business  as  well  as  small, 
should  be  protected,  encouraged  and  assisted  in  every 
honest  way.    Men,  women  and  children,  first  of  every- 
thing, demand  food,  raiment  and  shelter.    They   smile 
upon  those  who  favor  the  utilization  of  every  proper 
means  to  increase  business  success  and  they  frown  upon 
those  who  would  retard  or  interrupt  it.     They  have  lis- 
tened to  the  speeches  of  the  demagogue;  they  have  wit- 
nessed the  attacks  made  upon  legitimate  business ;  they 
have  seen  it  investigated  by  unscrupulous  or  incom- 
petent men;  they  have  seen  it  hampered  and  hindered 
and  at  times  almost  paralyzed  and  they  have  heard  it 
and  those  who  conducted  it,  misrepresented  and  some- 
times abused,  and  they  have  become  tired  and  disgusted. 
The  large  majority  have  a  friendly  feeling  toward  busi- 
ness success,  large  or  small,  so  long  as  it  is  decently  and 
fairly  conducted.  The  leading  men  throughout  the  land 
do  not  hesitate  to  publicly  announce  their  inclination  to 
protect  and  promote  the  business  interests  of  the  coun- 
try and  they  will  do  what  they  can  to  make  this  practi- 
cal, for  they  know  there  is  a  general  sentiment  to 
sustain    them.      Whether   there   has    been    a    decided 
change  in  this  respect  or  instead  the  real  opinions  of 
men  have  become  visualized  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss.    Business  interests,  if  and  when  deserving,  may 
expect  hereafter  to  receive  due  consideration  and  fair 
treatment  by  the  public. 

The  business  fraternity  embraces  the  ones  who  pro- 
vide capital  or  have  charge  of  a  business  and  those  who 
are  designated  as  employes  or  wage-earners.  Both 
strive  for  the  success  of  a  given  enterprise  and  the  re- 
sults affect  the  personal  welfare  of  each.  Their  interests 
are  identical  so  far  as  disaster  or  success  to  the  enter- 
prise is  involved  though  efforts  are  not  infrequently 


made  from  unworthy  motives  by  outsiders  to  create  an 
impression  to  the  contrary. 

We  have  in  this  country  perhaps  two-fifths  of  the 
gold  of  all  the  nations.  The  American  dollar  is  consid- 
ered the  international  standard;  its  exchange  com- 
mands a  premium  in  respect  to  most  other  countries. 
We  have  nearly  one-third  the  wealth  of  them  all.  We 
have  a  decided  advantage  in  farm  and  mineral  produc- 
tion and  it  is  constantly  increasing.  In  resources,  in- 
come, climate  and  other  natural  advantages  we  are 
greatly  favored.  Now,  while  we  have  the  kindliest  and 
friendliest  wishes  for  all  other  countries,  we  believe 
that  we  should  first  protect  and  advance  the  interests 
of  our  own  citizens,  of  all  classes,  nationalities  and  con- 
ditions and  then  assist  our  neighbors  across  the  seas, 
wherever  they  may  be,  as  our  means  and  liberality  may 
permit.  We  are  naturally  approaching,  and  may  reach 
and  retain,  the  leading  position  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  all  the  things  that 
make  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  stability  of  the  nation.  We  are  entitled  to  claim 
and  we  will  insist  upon  full  benefit  of  all  the  advantages 
which  Heaven  has  bestowed  upon  us.  It  is  high  time 
for  every  one  to  understand  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  going  to  insist  upon 
the  utilization  of  every  facility  to  protect  and  to  hon- 
orably further  the  interests  of  their  own  country. 

We  believe  thoroughly  in  the  regulation  and  re- 
straint of  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  harm  and 
injury  to  the  public  interest;  but  we  do  not  agree  that 
the  proper  way  to  prevent  harm  is  to  destroy  the 
agencies  which  may  be  and  generally  are  utilized  for 
the  promotion  of  good.  There  has  in  the  past  been  too 
much  complaint  and  too  much  action  that  was  based  on 


mere  theory.  As  a  nation  we  are  becoming  wiser  and 
more  practical.  We  acknowledge  that  the  power  to 
accomplish  good  may  and  often  does  involve  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  harm;  therefore  we  would  restrain  the 
latter  and  encourage  the  former.  We  recognize  that 
business  success  is  desirable  and  worthy  of  support 
and  we  would  give  it  encouragement  by  the  adop- 
tion of  necessary  and  proper  laws  and  by  govern- 
mental assistance;  but  we  would  pass  and  enforce  such 
laws  for  regulation  and  restraint  as  would  prohibit  uses 
that  are  improper  and  results  that  are  unjust.  The 
Government  and  the  business  men  should  work  in  har- 
mony with  reference  to  these  matters. 

Nothing  I  have  said  is  intended  as  a  modification  of 
previous  utterances  bearing  upon  the  obligation  of 
business  men,  particularly  those  connected  with  large 
interests  and  possessed  of  the  power  incident  to  wealth 
to  manage  their  affairs  in  accordance  with  public  opin- 
ion, the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  principles  of  right  and 
justice.  I  commend  you  all  for  what  you  have  stood  for 
and  accomplished  in  this  respect  and  I  adjure  you  to  be 
steadfast  and  persistent  to  the  end  in  your  endeavor  to 
maintain  the  reputation  you  have  established. 

Protective  Laws. 

In  connection  with  the  conservation  of  our  wealth 
and  prosperity  there  must  be  considered  the  question 
of  adequate  and  proper  legal  protection  to  American 
industries.  We  are  a  nation  of  producers  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  nation  of  consumers.  Our  national 
resources  and  conditions  place  us  in  this  position  and 
give  us  this  advantage.  The  producers  include  the  own- 
ers whose  interests  are  represented  by  stocks  in  corpora- 
tions or  otherwise  and  by  those  who,  as  employes,  per- 


form  the  larger  portion  of  the  manual  labor.   Many  of 
the  latter  are  holders  of  corporate  stock  but  the  large 
majority  are  not.    However,  all  are  interested  exactly 
alike.  Together  they  are  in  normal  times  in  competition, 
severe  even  though  good  natured,  with  the  producers  of 
other  countries.  As  to  many  products,  some  of  the  other 
countries  can  produce  at  a  lower  cost  than  we  can  pro- 
duce, based  on  the  past  and  present  scale  of  wages  for 
labor.    The  labor  of  this  country  is  thus  brought  into 
direct  competition  with  the  labor  of  other  countries. 
It  is  well  known  that  wages  in  the  leading  foreign  coun- 
tries have  been  about  one-half  the  amount  paid  here  for 
similar  services  and  that  in  some  countries,  such  as 
China,  it  is  many  times  lower.    Many  foreigners  have 
heretofore  been  in  competition  with  us  in  selling  to  non- 
producing  countries  and  they  have  also  dumped  their 
surplus  stocks  here  in  times  of  depression,  at  prices 
even  below  our  costs  and  sometimes  below  their  own. 
The  articles  sold  in  competition  with  us  include  large 
numbers  of  manufactured  products  and  also  raw  prod- 
ucts, such  as  wool,  cotton,  fruits,  etc.  Many  of  you  have 
seen  lemons  by  the  millions,  grown  in  California,  going 
to  waste  because  imported  lemons  were  selling  there  at 
prices  less  than  the  cost  of  picking,  boxing  and  ship- 
ping.   Most  of  the  foreign  producing  countries  have  in 
force  tariff  laws  that  fully  protect  their  industries ;  and 
probably  all  will  hereafter  have  similar  laws ;  such  are 
the  indications  as  published  in  the  daily  press.     Be- 
sides many  of  the  governments  furnish  aid  to  their 
industries  in  many  ways  not  necessary  to  mention  at 
this  time.    After  the  war  is  over  the  contending  nations 
will  be  impoverished  and  in  great  need  of  business  and 
money.    They  will  produce  as  much  as  possible  and  their 
facilities  are  generally  unimpaired.     They  will   sell 
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wherever  they  can  find  a  market  and  at  low  prices  if 
necessary,  including  this  country  if  we  are  not  pro- 
tected against  them ;  and  we  cannot  sell  in  their  coun- 
tries because  they  are  and  will  be  protected  against  us. 
We  have  for  many  months  last  past  been  secure  by  rea- 
son of  the  well  known  conditions  of  war,  but  if  we  carry 
our  minds  back  to  the  circumstances  existing  shortly 
prior  to  the  war  we  know  what  we  may  expect  after  the 
close,  unless  there  is  a  change  in  our  laws.    From  the 
time  the  present  tariff  laws  came  into  force,  in  October, 
1913,  until  sometime  after  the  war  was  started  the  effect 
upon  our  business  was  very  bad.  It  was  almost  desperate 
with  many.     The  prices  of  foreign  surplus  products 
dumped  into  our  markets,  though  not  large  in  volume 
as  to  some  items,  were  so  low  that  we  were  compelled 
to  put  our  prices  down  to  about  cost  and,  in  instances, 
below.     Many  were  operating  at  a  loss.      We  were 
going  from  bad  to  worse.     Except  for  the  war  and 
war  orders,  wages  would  necessarily  have  been  ma- 
terially   reduced     and    even    then   many    employers 
would  have  been  compelled  to  suspend.    We  know  by 
sad  experience  that  unless  our  tariff  laws  are  changed 
so  as  to  protect  our  business  and  place  us  on  a  parity 
with  our  foreign  competitors,  the  large  majority  of  pro- 
ducers wUl  suffer,  that  business  will  be  depressed,  that 
the  number  of  idle  mills  and  cars  and  men  will  be  in- 
creased and  that  wages  will  be  lowered.    We  have  seen 
these  conditions  before  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
they  may  be  worse  than  ever  unless  our  tariff  laws  are 
improved. 

It  may  be  observed  by  way  of  diversion  (for  general 
public  sentiment  may  not  have  become  focused  on  the 
subject)  that  it  is  not  of  first  importance  to  consider 
the  forms  or  details  to  be  adopted.    There  should  be  in- 


eluded  in  the  laws  features  which  will  furnish  reason- 
able and  adequate  protection  to  American  industries 
and  also  the  necessary  revenue  for  Government  pur- 
poses ;  a  plan  for  reciprocity  or  reciprocal  negotiations 
and  relations  with  other  countries  so  that  all  conditions, 
changes  and  emergencies  can  be  met  and  solved  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned ;  and  the  amounts  of  tariffs  ap- 
plicable to  various  commodities  should  be  carefully, 
logically  and  scientifically  ascertained,  and  necessary, 
fair  and  reasonable  protection— no  more  and  no  less— 
thus  afforded.  If  these  amounts  are  to  be  reported  upon 
by  a  commission,  competent  and  disinterested,  the  re- 
port should  be  made  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  consideration  and  report  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. The  party  in  power  perhaps  ought  to  have  the 
right  of  final  decision,  especially  as  long  as  the  tariff 
is  made  a  party  issue  and  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
people  at  large.  By  the  method  suggested  it  seems 
probable  there  would  be  removed  the  struggle  between 
different  localities  to  secure  advantages  for  one  place  or 
one  industry  over  another,  which  has  heretofore  resulted 
in  unsatisfactory  rates,  in  some  cases. 

The  principle  of  protection  to  industry  by  means  of 
tariff  laws  has  built  up  the  commerce  and  the  wealth  of 
this  country  and  other  producing  countries  that  have 
had  a  surplus  for  export.  Its  value  has  been  demon- 
strated. As  betw^een  nations,  it  is  simply  a  safe, 
sound,  business  proposition.  So  long  as  one  coun- 
try maintains  it  others  similarly  circumstanced  must 
do  likewise  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
large  majority,  including  particularly  the  great  ag- 
gregate of  workmen.  A  benefit  to  the  majority  in  the 
end  advances  the  interests  of  even  the  minority,  so 
closely  connected  and  interdependent  are  the  interests 
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of  each.  When  our  competitors  in  other  leading  coun- 
tries are  ready  to  adopt  the  laws  of  free  trade  for  our 
commodities  it  will  be  soon  enough  for  us  to  favorably 
consider  similar  action.  If  we  were  to  have  free  trade 
throughout  the  world,  we  could  probably  take  care  of 
ourselves  in  any  contest  for  the  disposal  of  what  we  have 
for  sale.  In  view  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  normal 
times,  it  is  not  logical  to  place  or  to  leave  the  United 
States  in  a  position  of  disadvantage  when  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  establish  a  parity.  The  doctrine  of 
America  first,  which  is  a  patriotic  one,  applies  with  pe- 
culiar force  to  the  idea  of  sufficient  protection  to  Ameri- 
can industries.  This  means  not  a  prohibitive  tariff,  but 
one  large  enough  to  permit  continued  success  in  compe- 
tition with  the  outside  world. 


Merchant  Marine. 

Apropos  of  the  subject  already  discussed  is  the  ques- 
tion of  transportation  facilities  on  the  high  seas.  Our 
export  business  is  large  and  increasing.  The  total  ex- 
ports for  March  of  this  year  were  $411,476,638  in  value, 
an  increase  of  $114,864,786  over  March,  1915.  The  total 
for  the  nine  months  ending  March  31st  was  |2,997,- 
172,472,  an  increase  of  $1,066,094,603  over  the  total  for 
the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  markets  of  the  world  are  multiplying  in  number 
and  increasing  in  importance.  We  are  hoping  for,  nay 
expecting,  open  ports  in  every  country.  Some  of  the  for- 
eign countries  are  non-producers  of  many  of  the  com- 
modities we  produce  in  abundance  and  they  must  be 
supplied  by  others.  We  have  not  heretofore  had  cur 
proportionate  share  of  this  trade.  It  is  good  business, 
the  prices  are  fair  and  yield  some  profit  and  it  brings 
money  to  this  country  in  substantial  amounts.      Its 
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beneficial  effects  upon  industry,  upon  capital  and  labor 
is  of  much  consequence.  One  reason  for  the  limited 
amount  of  our  export  business  in  the  past  is  found  in 
the  lack  of  ships  owned,  controlled  and  operated  by 
Americans.  We  have  been  more  or  less  subjected  to  the 
domination  of  foreigners  having  the  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  ships  and  who  are  interested  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  business  competing  with  us;  and  we  have 
labored  under  great  disadvantage  by  reason  of  foreign 
laws  that  aided  foreign  owned  and  operated  ships  or 
domestic  laws  that  added  to  the  burdens  and  costs  of 
the  operation  of  American  ships.  Here  again  our  gov- 
ernment agencies  have,  in  effect,  antagonized  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country.  When  the  present  wars 
are  ended  these  conditions  will  be  even  worse  than  they 
have  ever  been  before  unless  there  are  adopted  laws  or 
amendments  that  will  place  our  merchant  marine  prac- 
tically on  an  equality  with  that  of  other  nations.  Ameri- 
can capital  will  supply  ships  if  our  laws  properly 
protect  the  investment.  We  may  hope  to  see  some  exist- 
ing laws  repealed  and  other  necessary  and  proper  laws 
enacted,  for  the  subject  has  received  more  attention  and 
study  during  the  last  two  years  than  it  had  received  for 
decades  before. 


Desire  foe  Peace. 

We  are  in  favor  of  peace  for  our  nation ;  not  at  any 
price,  but  we  would  if  necessary,  pay  liberally  for  it. 
We  would  fight  any  other  nation  but  only  defensively. 
We  would  fight  with  all  our  ability  and  vigor  in  defense 
of  our  country,  our  lives,  our  property  and  our  sacred 
honor.  However,  we  do  not  wish  for  war  and  we  be- 
lieve it  is  not  necessary  to  engage  in  it  with  any  Euro- 
pean nation  or  nations.    The  horrors  of  war  are  appre- 
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ciated,  though  they  cannot  be  completely  portrayed. 
The  full  extent  of  the  suffering  and  misery  caused  by  it 
is  fully  realized  only  by  those  who  are  brought  into 
close  personal  contact  with  it ;  but  we  know  it  is  a  ter- 
rible thing  and  we  are  sure  it  should  not  be  allowed 
if  it  can  be  prevented.  Moreover,  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  engage  in  a  contest  with  any  of  the  principal 
European  countries  we  are  unprepared  to  fight,  even  in 
self  defense,  and  it  would  take  much  time  and  money 
to  prepare.  The  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  determined  we  shall  not  become  in- 
volved in  serious  trouble  with  any  European  country 
and  they  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  any  suggestion 
that  proposes  it,  except  as  a  last  resort.  It  seems  per- 
fectly clear  and  certain  that  any  candidate  for  offtce 
who  entertains  a  contrary  opinion  is  doomed  to  defeat. 
So  anxious  are  our  people  to  avoid  trouble  and  to 
maintain  a  peace  footing,  they  are  willing  to  submit, 
temporarily  and  until  the  minds  of  hot  heads  have  had 
time  to  become  cool  and  collected,  to  many  acts  seem- 
ingly unfriendly  and  even  to  sneers  and  insults,  before 
they  will  assume  an  offensive  attitude  and  run  the  risk 
of  precipitating  a  war  unnecessarily.  This  is  a  strong 
statement,  but  it  represents  the  real  attitude  of  a  large 
majority  of  our  people.  They  sincerely  believe  we  shall 
get  through  and  come  out  of  the  apparent  shadows  of 
doubt  and  distrust,  the  clouds  of  gloom  that  at  times 
have  been  very  black  and  threatening,  without  war  and 
with  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  the  European 
nations.  We  desire  to  have  our  administration  at 
Washington  maintain  a  strictly  neutral  attitude  con- 
cerning the  belligerent  nations.  We  know  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  friendship  of 
all  other  nations ;  and  we  are  ready  to  return  it.    When 
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the  war  is  over— and  may  a  merciful  Providence  speed 
the  day— we  wish  to  be  on  terms  of  intimate  and  cor- 
dial relations  with  them  all,  for  we,  as  well  as  they,  will 
be  benefited  and  made  happier  thereby. 

We  do  not  approve  of  suggestions  occasionally 
made  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere, 
that  there  is  imminent  danger  of  trouble  with  Japan, 
for  we  understand  that  conflict  is  sometimes  brought 
about  by  insinuations  and  insults.  It  is  neither  de- 
sirable nor  necessary  to  have  any  serious  controversy 
with  Japan.  Except  as  the  result  of  mutual  arrange- 
ment  we  wish  for  nothing  they  possess  and  we  believe 
they  seek  nothing  that  belongs  to  us.  We  would  not 
oppose  any  legitimate  effort  on  their  part  to  progress  in 
competition  with  us  and  the  same  disposition  may  be 
expected  of  them.  They  have  shown  wonderful  capacity 
and  skill  in  developing  their  resources  and  in  expanding 
their  commercial  interests  and  we  admire  them  for  it. 
We  have  no  feeling  of  envy  or  covetousness  and  the  same 
is  true  of  them.  In  fact  the  feeling  of  the  great  majority 
and  indeed  practically  all  of  the  American  people  to- 
wards all  other  nations  and  nationalities  is  one  of  genu- 
ine and  sincere  friendship.  We  can  and  will  be  of 
service  to  them  and  they  can  be  of  service  to  us.  The 
more  they  prosper,  the  richer  they  become,  the  more  in- 
fluence and  power  they  possess,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
us,  if  we  are  alive  to  our  duties,  our  obligations  and  our 
opportunities.  The  great  future  advancement  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  every  worthy  particular  will  re- 
sult from  friendly  co-operation — a  desire  and  effort  to 
be  of  service,  every  one  to  all  others. 

The  thoughts  of  the  multitudes  are  looking  forward  to 
the  time  and  opportunity  for  the  firm  establishment  of 
a  basis  for  permanent  peace,  a  condition  which  will  pre- 
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vent  prolonged  international  conflict.  Our  country 
would,  if  possible,  exert  an  influence  in  this  direction 
and  it  may  be  practicable  if  we  avoid  unnecessary  con- 
troversy, if  we  are  reasonable  and  patient  and  con- 
stantly give  evidence  of  a  Christian  spirit.  We  may  be 
considerate  and  conciliatory  without  yielding  our  honor 
or  lowering  our  self  respect.  It  is  no  stultification  to 
offer  the  olive  branch  even  if  insulted. 

Peepaeedness. 

It  is  not  certain  that  there  is  a  universal  demand 
throughout  this  country  for  complete  military  prepara- 
tion proportioned  to  its  population  and  wealth;  but  it 
is  certain  that  there  are  large  and  increasing  numbers 
who  are  awake  to  the  necessities  of  prompt,  diligent 
and  persistent  efforts  in  this  direction ;  and  as  the  sub- 
ject is  discussed  and  considered  and  it  is  fully  compre- 
hended that  the  only  purpose  of  those  who  are  most 
emphatic  in  their  insistence  that  there  must  be  no  delay 
in  completing  a  sufficient  military  strength  on  land 
and  sea  is  to  secure  peace,  there  will  be  little  opposition 
to  the  measures  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objects. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  navy  at  least  as  good 
and  as  strong  as  that  of  any  other  nation  and  the  adop- 
tion of  provisions  for  the  training,  organization,  equip- 
ment and  quick  mobilization  of  an  army,  even  up  to  a 
million  or  more  men,  are  sound  and  convincing.  It  is 
always  possible  we  may  be  forced  to  fight  in  defense  of 
our  country,  our  lives,  our  honor,  our  property  and 
property  interests,  though  it  seems  to  be  unlikely  at 
present.  If  war  should  be  thrust  upon  us  and  we  were 
unprepared  we  would  properly  be  charged  with  suicidal 
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tendencies.  We  could  find  no  sufficient  justifications  or 
excuse.  We  would  have  invited  attack.  We  would 
have  neglected  the  ordinary  prudence  that  the  instincts 
of  nature  demand  of  every  one  possessed  of  common 
understanding.  We  know  by  the  experience  of  the  past 
that  men  sometimes  get  down  to  the  level  of  wild  beasts, 
with  all  the  term  implies,  and  that  under  such  circum- 
stances no  reason  or  fairness  or  mercy  is  shown. 

Cost  of  Preparation. 

The  cost  of  providing  and  maintaining  a  sufficient 
army  and  navy  will  be  large,  but  small  in  comparison 
with  the  cost  of  war  if  one  should  be  forced  upon  us  be- 
cause of  a  state  of  unpreparedness.  When  we  read  that 
the  money  expended  for  war  purposes  by  a  single  Euro- 
pean belligerent  nation  amounts  to  $25,000,000  per  day, 
it  is  seen  that  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  military  prep- 
aration and  maintenance  is  insignificant  in  comparison. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  economy  it  is  quite  probable  there 
would  be  saved  billions  of  dollars  by  expending  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  for  military  purposes.  Withhold- 
ing appropriations  needed  for  purposes  of  preparing 
and  keeping  prepared  for  defense  would  be  a  false  econ- 
omy. It  would  be  comparable  to  a  refusal  to  make  the 
necessary  outlay  for  a  good  and  sufficient  lock  to  the 
doors  of  a  house  containing  valuables  and  located  in  a 
burglar  infested  district,  or  one  that  might  be  so  in- 
fested by  reason  of  the  fact  that  protection  was  insuffi- 
cient. Besides,  if  the  United  States  is  to  assume  and 
maintain  the  important  position  among  nations  that 
has  been  thrust  upon  her,  she  must  be  possessed  of  the 
same  elements  of  power  and  strength  that  others  have. 
She  must  be  prepared  to  protect  her  commerce  on  the 
seas,  which,  let  us  hope,  may  equal  that  of  any  other 


single  country.  She  must  be  ready  to  support  other 
nations  in  the  insistence  that  the  ports  of  all  foreign 
friendly  nations  shall  remain  free  and  open  to  all  And 
even  more  important  to  consider,  we  would  be  able  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  in  aiding  and  eyen  compelling 
international  peace.  If  there  shall  be  effected  a  basis 
for  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  all  international 
disputes  and  the  enforcement  of  the  decrees  entered  by 
a  competent,  disinterested  court,  as  we  so  much  desire 
and  expect,  then  the  permanency  of  this  court,  as  well 
as  Its  creation,  will  depend  largely  upon  the  strength  of 
this,  the  leading  country,  from  a  mUitary  as  well  as  a 
financial  standpoint.  There  are  many  ways  of  econ- 
omizing and  in  properly  reducing  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment in  other  directions.  Many  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriations and  expenditures  which  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  make  during  the  last  few  years  could  be 
omitted  without  detriment  to  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
try and  some  with  positive  benefit.  This  subject  was 
adverted  to  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  Institute. 
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General  Obsbevations. 

There  is  no  question  of  politics  involved  in  what  has 
been  said,  notwithstanding  persons  of  different  political 
parties  may  entertain  different  opinions  concerning 
some  of  the  points  discussed.  It  is  believed  a  strong  and 
dominant  public  sentiment  will  bring  about:  first,  a  re- 
gard for  honest  business  success,  beneficial  to  all  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  necessaiy  laws  and  adminis- 
tration of  laws  to  promote  and  protect  it;  second,  the 
maintenance  of  permanent  peace,  industrial  as  well  as 
swml;  and  third,  a  sufScient  preparedness  to  insure 
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Business  Conditions. 

The  steel  industry  is  good;  better  than  ever  before. 
There  have  recently  been  publications  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  a  falling  off  in  new  orders  and  this  may  be  true 
to  a  slight  extent,  but  the  daily  bookings  generally  are 
larger  in  volume  than  the  total  producing  capacity,  and 
as  the  unfinished  orders  on  hand  are  sufficient  to  keep 
the  mills  busy  for  the  remainder  of  this  calendar  year 
and  a  large  portion  of  1917  there  is  not  much,  if  any, 
cause  for  concern  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  for 
the  next  twelve  months  at  least.  We  could  hope  that 
we  had  been  permitted  to  continue  co-operation  on  a 
basis  that  would  have  influenced  greater  stability  in 
prices,  higher  in  times  of  depression  and  lower  in  times 
of  great  activity,  for  it  would  have  been  satisfactory 
and  beneficial  to  both  producer  and  consumer  and  to 
their  employes;  but  circumstances,  over  which  we  had 
no  control,  brought  about  a  change  in  this  particular. 
Public  sentiment  may  bring  about  a  restoration  of  the 
former  and  better  methods.  Who  can  tell?  We  know, 
at  least,  that  conditions  in  our  industry  are  infinitely 
better  than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago  or  more.  What- 
ever happens  we  may  continue  to  entertain  the  same 
feeling  of  respect  and  esteem  for  each  other  that  has 
characterized  our  intercourse  these  many  years.  I 
count  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an  honor  to  be  associated 
with  the  members  of  this  Institute  and  I  am  grateful  for 
your  confidence  and  support. 
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Since  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  commenced 
business  on  April  1, 1901,  there  have  been  held,  including 
the  present  one,  nineteen  regular  and  also  ten  special 
stockholders'  meetings.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  presid- 
ing at  every  one,  and  of  voting  the  major  part  of  all  the 
outstanding  capital  stock.  For  the  confidence  reposed 
and  the  uniformly  courteous  treatment  accorded;!  am 
appreciative  and  grateful. 

The  suit  brought  in  1911  against  the  Corporation  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  the  Sherman  Law,  so  called, 
has  recently  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  our  favor.  So  far  as  I  am  informed  by 
newspaper  editorials,  by  other  publications,  by  large 
numbers  of  letters  and  telegrams  and  by  verbal  com- 
munications, approval  of  the  decision  was  practically 
universal. 

Observation  was  made  by  a  number  of  commentators 
that,  as  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  case  by  the  vote 
of  four  Justices  (including  the  Chief  Justice)  to  three 
Justices,  the  victory  was  less  emphatic.  In  this  connec- 
tion, however,  it  may  be  remarked  that  at  the  hearing 
of  the  case  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1915,  the  four  presiding  Judges  unanimously 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Corporation.  All  of  these  Judges 
are  recognized  to  be  fully  competent  to  serve  as  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
the  final  result  represents  the  opinions  of  eight  Judges  as 
against  the  opinions  of  three.    And  it  is  generally  con- 
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sidered  by  Judges  and  lawyers  that  majority  decisions  of 
the  Courts  of  last  resort  rank  highest  because  they  are 
made  after  full  and  thorough  examination,  discussion  and 

consideration. 

The  Sherman  Law,  under  which  the  case  was  brought, 
contains  two  sections  which  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  Every  contract,  combination  in  the 
form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  illegal. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  monopolize, 
or  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  combine  or  conspire 
with  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  monopolize 
any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

It  was  intended  to  prevent  either  monopolies  or  undue 
restraint  of  trade.  All  the  claims  made  by  counsel  for 
the  Government  in  the  pleadings  and  discussions  in  our 
case  related  and  were  confined  to  these  two  subjects.  All 
evidence  introduced  was  intended  to  establish  or  disprove 
the  existence,  practice  or  intention  of  a  monopoly  or 
restraint  of  trade. 

The  Chief  Justice  and  three  other  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  four  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  held  in  favor  of  the  Corporation,  both  as  to 
monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade;  that  many  years^  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  the  Corporation  was  without 
power,  and  the  managers  without  disposition  to  violate 
either  section;  and  the  decision  was  on  the  merits— on 


the  facts  as  shown  by  the  evidence.  The  case  was  de- 
fended by  the  Corporation  on  the  facts.  It  raised  no  new 
question  of  law.  It  relied  upon  the  law  asi  clearly  and 
convincingly  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  pre- 
vious decisions,  and  in  the  pleadings,  the  introduction  of 
evidence  and  the  arguments  of  counsel,  it  was  contended 
the  law  had  not  been  antagonized. 

Multitudes  of  witnesses,  including  customers,  com- 
petitors, employes  and  representatives  of  the  general 
public  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  testified  in 
favor  of  the  Corporation.  No  doubt  the  patient  and 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  evidence  and  the  clear 
and  able  presentation  of  the  facts  in  the  opinions 
delivered  by  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
had  much  to  do  with  the  final  determination  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Government  did  not  and  could  not 
obtain  the  testimony  to  controvert  the  defense  established. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  country,  for  the  maintenance 
and  stability  of  industrial  progress  and  prosperity,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  some  years  ago,  and  now  in  the  case 
against  the  Corporation,  declared  the  rule  of  reason  must 
govern  the  interpretation  and  the  application  of  the  Sher- 
man Law  to  the  facts  in  any  case  presented,  sometimes 
deciding  in  favor  of  the  Government  and  sometimes 
against,  but  always  in  favor  of  the  principles,  the  inten- 
tions and  the  objects  of  the  law. 

It  is  an  inexcusable  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  intended  to  limit  or  qualify  the  Sher- 
man Law.  As  I  see  it,  the  Court  has  simply  with  great 
force,  logic  and  justice,  stated  the  old  principle  that  laws 


must,  in  accordance  with  their  spirit  and  intention,  be 
reasonably  construed  and  applied  to  the  facts  appearing. 

And  in  determining  what  is  reasonable  it  would  seem 
eminently  proper  that  as  a  law  is  enacted  for  the  protec- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  general  public,  the  effect  of  con- 
struction and  application  upon  the  welfare  of  the  people 
should  not  be  ignored.  So  far  as  the  Corporation  and  its 
subsidiaries  are  concerned,  we  shall  not  disregard  the 
laws  of  the  country  or  the  public  interest. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  opinion  rendered,  inti- 
mated that  the  Corporation,  or  some  of  its  subsidiaries, 
during  the  earlier  years  had  indulged  in  questionable 
practices,  stating  however  that  as  they  had  been  volun- 
tarily abandoned  long  before  the  Government  suit  was 
commenced,  they  could  not  be  considered  in  determining 
the  case  before  the  Court.  The  evidence  relating  to  these 
matters  had  no  bearing  unless  it  tended  to  show  the  dis- 
position of  those  who  were  connected  with  them  to 
monopolize  or  restrain  trade  and  commerce.  As  these 
questions  were  alluded  to,  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  briefly 
discuss  them  at  this  meeting,  for  you  are  interested  in 
and  entitled  to  know  the  exact  truth  concerning  the 
attitude  and  conduct  of  those  you  have  selected  to  man- 
age your  property  and  business. 

It  was  contended  by  counsel  for  the  Government  that, 
for  a  time,  certain  subsidiary  companies  joined  other  out- 
side manufacturers  in  carrying  on  arrangements  for  pool- 
ing business  and  profits  and  thereby  securing  higher 
prices  and  larger  returns.  When  the  Corporation  was 
organized  in  1901  it  had  been  the  common  practice  of 
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many,  if  not  most,  lines  of  business  to  maintain  period- 
ically or  intermittently  similar  pools,  and  this  habit  was 
inherited,  so  to  speak,  by  the  Corporation.  In  those  days 
something  of  the  kind  seemed  necessary  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  unreasonable  and  destructive  competition  and 
it  was  believed  they  were  not  improper.  Indeed,  Senator 
Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  the  chief  factor  in  pre- 
paring and  advocating  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Law, 
had  given  a  written  opinion  that  these  pools  were  lawful 
and  proper.  Even  though  he  was  wrong,  his  opinion  was 
relied  upon  by  industry  generally.  But  in  about  1904  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  case  from  Ohio,  decided  that  the 
pooling  system  was  illegal.  Thereupon  our  Corpora- 
tion, through  its  Chairman,  employed  a  lawyer  of  high 
standing  and  acknowledged  ability,  not  connected  with 
our  companies  but  totally  independent,  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  affairs  of  all  our  companies, 
with  the  direction  that,  if  he  found  any  impropriety  in 
management  to  see  that  it  was  immediately  discontinued 
and  abandoned;  and  these  instructions  were  promptly 
carried  into  practical  effect. 

Again,  in  the  opinion,  reference  was  made  to  the 
'^Gary  dinners",  so  called,  or  the  movement  for  stabili- 
zation of  biKiness  connected  with  or  growing  out  of 
these  dinners.  The  dinners  themselves  were  four,  five  or 
six  in  number. 

You  will  remember  the  panic  of  1907  and  the  demoral- 
ized conditions  which  prevailed  for  a  short  time  in  indus- 
trial and  financial  circles.  Many  banks  were  closed, 
loans  were  "called",  that  is,  payment  demanded,  large 


accumulated  stocks  of  products,  including  iron  and  steel 
were  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed,  and  in  short,  irretriev- 
able disaster  was  seriously  threatened.  As  steel  was  con- 
sidered the  barometer  of  trade,  I  with  others  was  ap- 
proached by  the  leading  bankers,  including  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  that  great  constructive  force  among  the  financial 
giants  of  the  world,  to  do  what  we  could  to  stay  the 
threatening  storm  which  would  spell  ruin  to  multitudes 
of  people  if  permitted  to  go  unchecked.  In  response  to 
these  urgent  and  insistent  appeals,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Corporation  invited  the  leaders  in  the  manufacture  ot 
iron  and  steel,  together  with  many  of  their  customers,  to 
a  dinner  and  then  proposed  a  plan  for  stabilization  of 
industry.  The  Corporation  also  after  consulting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  purchased  the  Tennessee  Company  whose  secu- 
rities were  largely  on  deposit  at  the  banks  as  collateral. 
You  know  the  results.  If  we  may  rely  upon  the  state- 
ments of  leading  bankers,  representatives  of  other  lines  of 
industry  and  multitudes  of  others,  expressed  in  various 
ways,  the  action  of  the  iron  and  steel  interests  had  an 
immediate  and  decided  influence  for  good  on  the  general 
situation. 

Immediately  following  the  first  dinner,  report  was 
made  to  the  President  and  the  Attorney  General  and 
to  the  public  press,  of  the  proceedings  and  purposes 
of  the  meeting;  and  the  same  applies  to  the  subsequent 
dinners  and  consultations. 
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The  propriety  of  this  movement  was  for  the  first  time 
publicly  questioned  by  members  of  the  Stanley  congres- 
sional investigating  committee;  whereupon  it  was  at  once 
discontinued  and  abandoned. 

What  was  done  by  the  iron  and  steel  representatives, 
supposedly  for  the  public  interest,  was  like  the  action 
taken  by  the  Government  itself  during  the  war,  except  in 
the  latter  case  the  consultations  and  cooperation  of  the 
iron  and  steel  men,  under  the  direction  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Government,  were  more  pronounced.  In  both 
cases  even  if  the  movements  were  technically  inimical  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Sherman  Law,  the  necessities  of  the 
occasions  for  the  prevention  of  public  calamity  fully  jus- 
tified them. 

During  the  year  1919  there  was  considerable  inter- 
ruption to  business  progress  by  the  strike  of  September 
22nd.  You  know  by  reports  in  the  public  press  and  other- 
wise substantially  what  occurred ;  of  the  lack  of  reason 
for  its  precipitation  and  of  its  failure.  It  was  instituted, 
not  by  employes  themselves,  but  by  union  labor  leaders 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  introduced  by  W.  Z.  Foster  (in 
no  way  connected  with  the  industry)  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
on  June  13, 1918,  for  the  specified  object  of  organizing  the 
iron  and  steel  industry.    The  resolution  reads  as  follows : 

"Whereas,  The  organization  of  the  vast 
armies  of  wage-earners  employed  in  the  steel  in- 
dustries is  vitally  necessary  to  the  further 
spread  of  industrial  democracy  in  America;  and 

Whereas,  Organized  labor  can  accomplish 
this  great  task  only  by  putting  forth  a  tremen- 
dous effort;  therefore  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  the  executive  oflBcers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  stand  instructed 
to  call  a  conference,  during  this  convention,  of 
delegates  of  all  international  unions  whose  in- 
terests are  involved  in  the  steel  industries,  and 
of  all  the  State  Federations  and  City  C5entral 
bodies  in  the  steel  districts,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  all  these  organizations  into  one  mighty 
drive  to  organize  the  steel  plants  of  America." 

In  September,  1919,  a  small  percentage  of  the  em- 
ployes were  members  of  labor  unions.  When  they  were 
"called  out"  by  the  leaders  they  responded  and,  as  the 
result  of  threats  and  intimidations,  others  (temporarily 
quit  work  so  that  altogether  about  26%  of  the  men  were 
out  for  a  short  time.  The  majority  of  the  men  were  stead- 
fast and  loyal  and,  as  you  see  by  the  annual  report,  the 
total  results  for  the  year  were  good. 

As  a  rule,  criticisms  of  employment  conditions,  if  any, 
are  made  by  outsiders — by  union  labor  leaders,  or  by 
others  who  are  usually  uninformed  and  who  voluntarily 
seek  to  represent  labor  on  the  alleged  ground  of  service 
to  those  who  are  not  competent  to  protect  their  own  in- 
terests. These  outsiders  assume  they  are  more  interested 
in  employes  than  their  employers  and  that  they,  the  out- 
eiders,  are  qualified  to  lead  the  employes  into  paths  of 
comparative  ease,  contentment  and  profit;  both  are  vio- 
lent presumptions. 

We  never  resenk^nnf avorable  criticism  from  any  source 
concerning  our  attitude  toward  employes,  if  made  in  good 
faith,  even  though  it  may  not  be  deserved.  Whenever 
proper  and  practicable,  we  adopt  measures  to  improve 
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the  living  and  working  conditions  of  our  workmen ,'  and 
we  pay,  on  the  average,  the  highest  rates  paid  for  simiibp 
services  in  any  basic  industry  in  the  world.  For  verifica- 
tion of  these  statements  read  our  published  reports  and 
other  publications. 

We  have  a  splendid,  efficient  organization,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  paid  employe  and  we  are  apprecia- 
tive and  we  seek  to  demonstrate  this  in  practice.  We 
know  that  for  real  success  the  management  is  dependent 
upon  the  workmen,  as  the  workmen  are  likewise  depend- 
ent upon  the  investment  in  the  business  and  the  talent 
employed  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the  opportuni- 
ties offered.  General  prosperity  and  happiness  are  sus- 
tained only  by  united  purpose  and  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
the  people.  We  believe  in  cooperation  between  employer 
and  employe;  in  affording  every  employe  the  chance  to 
advance,  according  to  merit,  from  one  place  to  another, 
without  interference  or  restriction  by  outsiders,  and  to 
become  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  property  and  busi- 
ness by  securing,  on  liberal  terms,  a  stock  interest.  You 
will  notice  by  the  annual  report  scores  of  thousands  of 
our  workmen  are  stockholders.  During  the  emergencies 
of  the  war,  our  employes  remained  at  their  posts  of  duty 
constantly  so  that  the  steel  for  the  military  necessities 
of  our  Government  and  its  associates  in  the  war,  was  con- 
tinuously supplied.  This  was  not  because  of  the  counsels 
of  union  labor  leaders,  as  sometimes  supjKJsed,  but  in  spite 
of  them,  as  I  could,  if  time  permitted,  demonstrate  by 
recitation  of  the  facts. 

We  do  not  combat  labor  unions  as  such.  We  of  course 
acknowledge  the  natural  right  of  labor  to  organize ;  but  we 
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insisl;'  that  a  labor  organization  should  be  subjected  to 
governmental  control  and  regulation  like  other  organiza- 
tions. Discrimination  by  law  in  favor  of  or  against  any 
particular  class  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  gen- 
eral community.  It  contradicts  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  Government. 

We  stand  for  the  open  shop,  which  permits  a  man 
to  work  when  and  where  he  pleases,  on  terms  mutually 
agreed  upon,  whether  he  does  or  does  not  belong  to  a 
labor  union.  Our  men  generally  do  not  belong  to 
unions  because  they  know  by  long  experience  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  be  free  from  dictation  by  outsiders; 
that  they  are  receiving  as  large,  or  larger,  compensation 
and  as  good,  or  better,  conditions  for  themselves  and 
their  families  as  would  be  provided  under  labor  union 
domination. 

We  intend  to  maintain  and  shall  aim  to  improve 
these  conditions.  We  believe,  and  we  think  the  general 
public  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind will  not  be  promoted  by  "the  one  big  union",  by  the 
organization  of  the  entire  industry  of  the  country,  or  by 
the  control  of  industry  under  the  arbitrary  direction  of 
an  organized  minority.  A  studious,  thoughtful,  fair- 
minded,  intelligent  general  public  is  at  present  consider- 
ing these  vital  questions,  for  they  are  paramount  in  the 
determination  of  the  great  economic  and  social  questions 
of  the  day. 

Much  consideration  of  late  has  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  shop  committees,  whereby  groups  of  men  may 
present  to  the  management  for  discussion  and  decision 
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any  question  relating  to  employment  conditions.  We 
have  made  diligent  investigation  of  these  matters.  Up 
to  date  we  think  no  plan  better,  or  more  satisfactory  to 
employes,  than  our  own  has  been  tried.  We  have  learned 
of  many  demonstrated  failures  of  others. 

Any  employe  or  any  self-appointed  group  of  employes 
from  any  department  throughout  our  large  and  diversi- 
fied works  and  activities  is  at  liberty  at  all  times  to 
present  to  the  respective  foremen,  and,  if  desired,  to  the 
higher  appointees  or  the  officials,  all  questions  involving 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  both  employe  and  employer 
for  discussion  and  disposition.  In  this  way  fair  and  sat- 
isfactory adjustments  are  made. 

We  find  by  experience  this  method  insures  a  friendly 
sentiment,  a  fair  and  reasonable  solution  and  an  increased 
effort  on  the  part  of  employe  and  employer  to  aid  each 
other  in  honestly  and  appropriately  protecting  and  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  both.  And  yet,  we  shall  always 
study,  digest  and  develop  every  question  presented  which 
involves  the  living  and  working  conditions  of  our  em- 
ployes, remembering  there  are  two  sides,  and  that  it  must 
be  answered  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice 
to  all  concerned. 

Another  problem  which  has  caused  anxious  inquiry  on 
our  part  relates  to  the  hours  of  work  per  day.  It  is  a 
difficult  one  on  account  of  the  nature  of  operations  at 
some  of  our  plants.  Those  who  sometimes  suggest  there 
might  be  fewer  hours  do  not  show  us  a  practical  method 
taking  into  consideration  existing  circumstances.  They 
do  not  offer  a  feasible  plan  for  maintaining  continuous 
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operations  under  a  short  day  service,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  men  themselves  will  not  submit  to 
it  unless  they  are  paid  compensation  for  short  days  equal 
to  the  full  amount  which  has  been  paid  for  longer  days. 
So  far  as  the  workmen  are  concerned  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  short  days  if  larger  pay  per  day  can  be  secured 
by  working  longer  days.  The  whole  question  resolves 
itself  into  increased  and  increasing  rates  of  compensa- 
tion. It  has  occasionally  been  urged  that  we  should  es- 
tablish the  universal  rule  of  short  days  and  compel  our 
men  to  observe  the  same  against  their  objections.  Need- 
less to  say,  these  suggestions,  like  many  others  relating 
to  labor,  are  offered  by  those  who  have  never  had  any 
experience  in  the  employment  of  considerable  numbers. 
Their  lack  of  competence  to  give  advice  is  in  proportion 
to  their  want  of  experience.  This  is  not  unusual  in  any 
field  of  action. 

However,  we  have  been  and  are  giving  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  this  subject  and  have  made  changes  when 
found  practicable. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  by  some  of  our  stockholders 
as  to  why,  in  view  of  the  great  demand,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  prices  received  by  other  manufacturers, 
we  hold  the  selling  prices  of  our  commodities  down  to 
those  which  were  fixed  by  agreement  between  the  Indus- 
trial Board  and  steel  manufacturers  at  Washington, 
March  21,  1919. 

It  seems  to  us  the  problem  of  high  cost  of  living  is  of 
convincing  importance.  When  the  increasing  tendency  is 
to  insist  upon  payment  of  unreasonable  sums  for  every 
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commodity  and  for  every  service,  so  that  the  vicious  whirl 
of  advancement  seems  to  be  unending,  we  think  there  is  a 
moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  every  one  to  use  all  reason- 
able efforts  to  check  this  carnival  of  greed  and  imposition, 
even  at  some  sacrifice.  There  is  a  growing  discrepancy 
between  different  individuals  and  interests.  The  man 
with  a  fixed  income  is  more  and  more  disadvantaged  and 
he  is  helpless.  He  cannot  increase  his  income  to  meet 
the  added  cost  of  living.  Therefore,  it  should  be  the 
effort  of  all  to  establish  and  maintain  a  reasonable  basis 
of  prices;  certainly  to  prevent  further  advances;  other- 
wise the  Government,  from  the  standpoint  of  protection 
of  a  part  of  the  public,  must  interfere. 

A  few  days  after  the  armistice  was  signed  in  Novem- 
ber, the  Chairman  of  the  Corporation  called  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  and  then 
presented  and  argued  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  voluntarily 
reducing  prices,  and  at  the  end  of  a  day's  discussion  it 
was  decided  to  recommend  a  reduction  of  about  $5.00  or 
$6.00  per  ton  to  take  effect  January  first.  In  March  fol- 
lowing, the  Industrial  Board,  appointed  by  Secretary  Red- 
field,  as  I  understood  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
requested  the  Chairman  of  the  Corporation  to  again  call 
together  representatives  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  come  to  Washington  and  therp 
discuss  the  propriety  of  further  reducing  and  of  stabiliz- 
ing prices.  The  committee  was  appointed,  met  the  Indus- 
trial Board,  and  after  two  or  three  days'  discussion,  prices 
were  again  reduced  $5.00  or  $6.00  per  ton  and  the  an- 
nouncement was  published  in  the  newspapers.  These 
prices  have  been  steadfastly  adhered  to  since  that  time 
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by  the  Corporation;  and  I  think  this  position  has  had 
considerable  influence  in  preventing  increases  in  the  gen- 
eral selling  prices  of  steel,  although  some  have  made 
them,  due,  as  they  claim,  to  increased  cost  of  manufac- 
ture. 

Moreover,  it  is  believed  that,  in  view  of  all  the  condi- 
tions prevailing,  the  selling  prices  of  most  of  the  diversi- 
fied products  of  the  Corporation,  for  the  present  at  least, 
are  high  enough,  though  it  is  pertinent  to  say  that  when 
the  actual  value  of  the  properties  and  volume  of  business 
of  the  Corporation  are  considered,  the  net  return  is  at 
least  moderate. 

The  Chairman  is  occasionally  in  receipt  of  letters 
from  stockholders  asking  for  the  payment  of  larger  divi- 
dends on  the  common  stock;  and  sometimes,  I  am  sorry 
to  state,  claiming  that  we  appropriate  too  much  money 
for  the  wages  or  welfare  of  employes. 

Your  Chairman  and  other  officers  and  directors  are 
substantial  holders  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  of 
the  Corporation.  They  are  interested  in  the  subject  of 
dividends  the  same  as  all  other  stockholders.  They  have 
no  inside,  advance  information  in  regard  to  quarterly 
returns.  They  do  not  speculate.  It  is  the  principle  and 
policy  of  the  Corporation  to  manage  its  affairs  with  the 
desire  to  add  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  stock  regardless 
of  the  figures  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  This  will 
sooner  or  later  inevitably  result  in  larger  selling  prices. 
We  are  in  many  ways  strengthening  and  fortifying  the 
Corporation  for  success  in  obtaining  at  fairly  profitable 
prices  a  reasonable  share  of  the  world's  demand  for  iron 


and  steel.  We  may  commit  errors  in  judgment;  but  you 
may  be  assured  that  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation  are  intended  to  be  thoughtful, 
painstaking  and  conscientious. 

It  has  been  the  amfbition  of  the  directors.  Finance 
Committee  and  managers  of  the  Corporation,  from  the 
beginning  of  its  existence,  to  prove  in  practice  that  a 
corporation  is  not  necessarily  without  soul  as  sometimes 
charged,  but  that,  figuratively  speaking,  it  may  be  pos- 
sessed of  mind,  heart  and  soul. 

I  could  say  much  in  detail  in  favor  of  the  management 
of  our  affairs  and  in  respect  to  the  values  of  our  prop- 
perties  and  business;  but  as  to  the  former  I  prefer  to  let 
others  speak  and,  concerning  the  latter,  the  figures  which 
are  published  from  time  to  time  speak  for  themselves. 

The  question  of  dividends,  which  at  this  meeting  has 
been  very  properly  referred  to  by  one  of  the  stockholders, 
is  important  and  is  always  in  the  minds  of  the  directors 
and  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  officers  of 
the  Corporation,  sometimes  occasioning  doubt;  but  it  is 
always  resolved  in  favor  of  what  we  believe  is  conserva- 
tive. 

As  I  have  stated  before  at  stockholders'  meetings,  the 
amount  of  earnings  carried  to  surplus  does  not  determine 
the  sum  which  can  properly  be  spared  for  dividends, 
because  it  is  not  all  in  cash ;  a  major  part  of  it  is  and 
must  be  invested  in  new  properties  or  improvements. 
It  is  true  we  always  have  considerable  cash  on  hand,  but 
our  business  has  more  than  doubled  from  the  beginning, 
as  the  result  of  enlarging  our  capacity  and  efficiency,  and 
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it  has  required  a  very  large  sum  to  transact  the  business 
properly  and  maintain  the  commercial  position  to  which 
we  think  we  are  entitled. 

Just  to  give  you  a  single  illustration.  We  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  cer- 
tain land  that  we  very  much  needed  to  protect  our  busi- 
ness, and  at  a  price  which  was  reasonable ;  one  which  we 
should  not  lose  and  which  stockholders  might  readily  and 
properly  blame  us  for  ignoring.  We  seize  upon  such 
chances.  We  are  making  diversifications  in  our  busi- 
ness; they  furnish  the  backbone  of  our  great  strength. 
Large  sums  are  necessary  to  make  them  and  also  to  make 
experiments.  If  that  money  should  be  distributed  in 
dividends  it  would  be  done  more  or  less  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Corporation,  and  perhaps  somewhat  to  those  who 
would  receive  the  dividends,  for  they  would  have  to  pay 
out  a  large  proportion  of  them  in  income  taxes.  Of 
course,  we  have  not  withheld  any  dividends  on  that 
account. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  money  market  was 
short.  This  was  emphatically  true  during  the  panic  of 
1907.  We  then  had  seventy-five  or  eighty  million  dollars 
in  banks,  and  I  think  I  may  say  properly,  without  any 
intention  to  boast,  that  our  cash  at  that  time  assisted 
very  materially  in  preventing  the  further  and  dangerous 
demoralization  which  existed  in  financial  circles  in  New 
York  City. 

We  are  not  called  ui>on  to  maintain  large  balances  for 
those  purposes ;  but  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
good  management,  we  should,  I  think,  keep  ourselves  in 
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a  condition  that  will  enable  us  to  take  all  the  business 
offered  which  is  acceptable  without  borrowing. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  our  Corporation  would  be  in 
as  good  position  as  it  is  if  we  had  to  borrow  at  the  present 
time,  like  some  others  who  are  paying  seven  or  eight  per 
cent  on  their  loans;  if  we  borrowed  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  other  borrowers  that  our  business  is  to  theirs? 

I  am  not  criticising  others;  they  decide  for  themselves. 
But  I  would  rather  have  you  complainingly  say  at  a  stock- 
holders^ meeting  that  you  think  we  ought  to  pay  a  little 
larger  dividends,  than  to  have  you  properly  claim  on 
some  other  occasion,  that  with  such  a  large  concern  we 
ought  to  have  kept  ourselves  within  prudent,  conserva- 
tive lines  which  were  certain  to  result  in  adding  value  to 
our  property. 

I  do  not  object  to  these  requests  or  these  criticisms. 
The  officers  of  our  Corporation  know  how  you  feel,  be- 
cause they  like  dividends  too,  but  they  do  not  consider 
that  as  of  highest  importance.  We  have  160,000  or  170,000 
stockholders  to  protect,  many  of  them  widows  and  chil- 
dren relying  on  our  stock  for  income;  and  we  have  a 
large  and  splendid  organization  comprising  some  260,000 
to  300,000  men,  depending  upon  the  times  and  the  con- 
ditions and  the  circumstances  for  steady  work  at  living 
rates  of  compensation. 

During  the  war  we  were  called  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  about  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  steel 
necessary  for  the  military  requirements  of  the  United 
States  and  its  associates  in  the  war.  We  had  to  make 
hasty  extensions,  and  sometimes  had  to  extend  credit; 
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we  had  to  establish  new  lines;  we  were  investigating 
through  onr  technical  experts  the  development  of  pro- 
ducts for  war  uses.  And  we  never  failed  the  Govern- 
ment. We  did  all  this  for  two  reasons, — first,  because  it 
was  the  proper  and  loyal  thing  to  do;  and  second,  because 
the  life  of  the  Corporation  depended  upon  the  life  of  the 
Government.  And  the  winning  of  the  war  was  necessary 
for  both. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  thing  we  cannot  overlook. 
We  know  pretty  well  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  we 
know  what  is  happening  now;  but  we  cannot  make  an 
accurate  prognosis  for  the  future.  Consequently  we 
must,  by  our  cash  resources,  be  prepared  for  eventuali- 
ties so  far  as  we  can.  At  present  there  is  more  or  less 
social  disturbance  in  this  country.  There  has  been  a 
bold,  deliberate,  underhanded  movement  instituted  by 
people  who  are  not  loyal  to  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Those  leading  and  directing  it  seek  to  bring  about 
a  revolution,  by  precipitating  industrial  strikes  and  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  a  very  great  number  of  men 
who  do  not  understand  the  real  purpose.  And,  as  usual 
in  strikes,  there  results  strife  and  bloodshed  and  the 
murdering  of  good  citizens.  These  leaders  are  doing 
everything  they  can  to  create  and  increase  a  feeling  of 
unrest.  They  endeavor  to  shut  off  the  means  of  daily 
life,  including  food,  transportation  and  the  production 
which  supplies  the  compensation  and  therefore  the  living 
expenses  of  the  workmen.  They  attempt  maliciously  to 
bring  about  trouble,  to  creat  panic,  to  disturb  the  bank- 
ing situation,  anything  and  everything  which  will  secure 
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financially  such  a  feeling  of  unrest  as  may  precipitate 
disorder  participated  in  by  people  who  think  that  any- 
thing may  be  better  than  the  present  conditions. 

Gentlemen,  they  will  fail.  Ninety-seven  and  one-half 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  people  of  this  country,  when 
they  stop  to  reflect,  are  loyal  to  the  principles  of  our 
Government.  And  the  propagandists  referred  to  will  not 
succeed  because  such  men  as  you  and  the  directors  and 
officers  of  your  Corporation,  and  millions  of  others,  will 
do  what  they  can  to  maintain  and  stabilize  the  conditions 
of  the  countiy. 

We  will  overcome  this  agitation  because  of  conserva- 
tism; because  of  prudent  management  and  the  desire  to 
economize.  If  one  of  you  should  complain  that  we  are 
unreasonably  extravagant,  you  would  touch  a  very  tender 
spot.  There  is  no  justification  for  lack  of  economy  at  the 
present  time.  This  applies  to  us,  and  it  also  applies  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  ihe  Government  expending,  as  now  published,  six  and 
three-quarter  billions  of  dollars  a  year.  (Applause). 
That  should  be  cut  in  half  at  least.  And  I  trust  it  will  be. 
Economy  in  every  direction.  Governmental  and  private, 
largest  production  of  the  essentials,  reduction  of  costs 
to  the  limit  of  propriety  and  practicability,  are  funda- 
mental to  the  greatest  prosperity ;  and  the  people  of  this 
country  are  committed  to  these  principles. 

Our  business  conditions  are  good.  They  are  perfectly 
satisfactory.  I  do  not  know  what  the  figures  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  will  show,  because,  as  you  are  aware, 
they  are  not  made  up  until  just  before  they  are  given  to 
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the  public.  But  we  can  tell  by  observation  of  conditions 
generally,  as  you  know  by  published  reports,  that  the 
results  of  the  first  quarter  must  be  satisfactory.  The 
prospects  are  bright. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  never  before  had  so 
good  an  opportunity  for  progress  and  prosperity  as  they 
have  at  the  present  time.  In  that  respect  the  conditions 
have  been  improving  for  the  last  year  or  more.  We  may 
maintain  the  leading  position,  industrially,  financially, 
commercially,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world;  we  have 
the  resources,  which  are  natural  and  permanent,  to 
occupy  and  hold  that  position. 

I  have  not  given  you  the  slightest  hint  as  to  what  we 
are  going  to  do.  Have  I  ever  done  that  in  advance?  The 
Board  of  Directors  or  Finance  Ck)mmittee  might  not 
agree  with  me.  I  have  had  no  conversation  with  any  of 
them  on  the  subject.  I  am  only  one  of  fifteen.  Conse- 
quently I  do  not  know  what  we  will  do,  but  I  do  know 
that  all  decisions  will  be  made  thoughtfully,  after  full 
discussion  and  after  listening  to  and  reading  everything 
that  is  said  upon  the  subject,  and  particularly  after 
examining  the  figures  and  accounts,  knowing  that  what- 
ever we  decide  will  affect  you  just  as  it  affects  us. 

We  shall  proceed  with  caution,  but  with  hope  and 
confidence. 
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ELBERT  H.  GARY 

PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  IRON  AND  SITEEL  INSTITUTE 

AT  SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING 
HOTEL  COMMODORE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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IT  SEEMS  to  be  generally  conceded  that  business  condi- 
tions throughout  the  United  States  for  the  last  six  months 
have  been  perceptibly  and  steadily,  if  slowly,  growing  better. 
You  have  read  in  the  daily  press  statements  by  financiers, 
commercial  leaders,  industrialists  and  others  to  this  effect. 
Besides,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other  officials 
have  not  infrequently  voiced  opinions  concerning  business 
conditions  and  prospects  that  were  favorable  and  hopeful. 
The  newspapers,  perhaps  without  exception,  by  their  edi- 
torials and  otherwise,  have  lent  encouragement  to  those  who 
are  connected  with  business  enterprises.  All  this  has  been  very 
gratifying  and  helpful,  and  it  has  been  justified  by  the  facts. 
In  the  steel  industry  the  volume  of  business  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  last  ninety  days,  though  the  profits,  as  a 
rule,  have  been  little  or  nothing,  due  to  high  costs  and  low 

prices. 

The  resources  of  this  country  are  so  enormous  and  the 
necessities  of  the  consuming  public  so  extensive  that  there 
must  be  continuously  transacted  a  large  business,  even 
though  at  times  it  is  small  when  compared  with  the  maximum 
periods. 

But  it  will  be  conceded  that  thrift  even  in  a  rich  country 
may  be  interfered  with,  if  not  postponed.  The  pity  is  that 
often  this  is  brought  about  imnecessarily  and  sometimes 
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negligently  or  viciously.  Even  though  we  have  now  passed 
the  most  critical  period  in  our  recovery,  I  still  thmk  we  would 
not  be  warranted  in  concluding  we  have  arrived  at  the  point 
where  we  can  with  certainty  predict  the  exact  tune  when 
there  wiU  be  a  return  to  a  normal  financial,  commercial  and 
industrial  basis,  for  the  world's  economic  structure  has  been 
terribly  shaken  by  adverse  winds  during  the  kst  few  years. 
There  must  be  further  adjustments. 

Every  honest,  intelligent  person  will  insist  that  conditions 
are  such  at  present  as  to  enlist  the  eftorte  of  aU,  private  m- 
dividuals  as  weU  as  officials,  to  do  everythmg  possible 
towards  protecting  and  promoting  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  country  and  its  people. 

It  would  not  be  useful  at  present  to  refer  to  unavoidable 
features  that  retard  a  complete  restoration  of  prosperity 
throughout  the  world,  including  the  United  States,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent;  but  it  may  be  deemed  proper  to  refer 
to  some  that  are  avoidable. 

It  may  be  that  we  of  the  sted  industry  are  measurably 
blamable  for  the  comparatively  slow  progress  toward  economic 
recovery  in  this  country  during  the  last  eighteen  months. 
I  believe  there  are  some  things  which  might  be  justly  criti- 
cised and  others  commended,  but  it  is  not  intended  on  this 
occasion  to  discuss  the  attitude  or  action  of  the  steel  manage- 
ment.  For  your  edification  and  comfort  I  refer  you  to  a  letter 
on  the  editorial  page  of  tiie  New  York  Times  of  November 
11th  instant  bearing  the  signature  of  Sidney  G.  Koon    I  am 
not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Koon,  nor  with  his  source  of  knowl- 
edge   but  I  believe  his  statement  of  facts  and  figures  is 
accurate.    It  is  certainly  up  to  all  of  us,  day  by  day,  to  care- 
fuUy  consider  and  justly  decide  what  shaU  be  our  conduct 
towards  each  other,  and  towards  aU  otters,  in  order  to  f  urmsh 
all  practicable  assistance  in  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  busi- 
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ness  prosperity.  This  will  be  to  our  own  interest  as  well  as 
that  of  the  general  public,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  our  sincere 
and  constant  desire. 

The  delay  in  complete  restoration  of  a  sound  and  satis- 
factory economic  development  and  activity  in  this  country  is 
largely  due  to  high  costs — ^high  costs  of  living,  high  costs  of 
production  and  transportation,  and  high  costs  of  owning  and 
earning  money  or  its  equivalent. 

HIGH  COSTS  OF  LIVING 

The  war  brought  enormous  inflation  in  prices,  rates  and 
indulgences.  There  was  an  orgy  of  extravagance.  The  pur- 
chase value  of  money  became  lower  and  lower  to  correspond 
with  the  increases  in  the  prices  demanded  for  what  it  bought. 
When  the  armistice  was  declared  the  whole  range  of  prices 
was  far  above  that  of  ante-war  times.  Every  one  realized 
that  there  would  have  to  be  readjustments  to  lower  levels. 
Selfishness  and  cupidity  loomed  large  in  the  upward  trend 
and  these  traits  have  been  just  as  noticeable  in  the  effort  to 
descend  from  the  dizzy  heights  of  apparent  prosperity  and 
economic  advantage.  However,  be  it  said,  the  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  earnestly  active  in  the 
endeavor  to  generally  and  equitably  reduce  prices  to  a  reason- 
able point.  Still  there  are  considerable  numbers  who  seem  to 
be  possessed  with  a  desire  and  determination  to  make  the 
most  out  of  the  situation,  to  maintain  high  prices  and  to 
realize  the  largest  possible  gains;  and  those  who  are  thus  dis- 
posed are  sufficiently  numerous  and  successful  to  materially 
affect  the  cost  of  living.  Here  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of 
obstruction  to  a  return  to  normal  conditions.  It  may  prop- 
erly be  claimed  that  as  the  advances  in  prices  and  values 
during  the  war  naturally  formed  a  circle,  composed  of  various 
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items  such  as  labor,  transportation,  production,  living  ex- 
penses, each  affecting  the  others,  so  the  same  unhealthy  and 
unwholesome  symptoms  may  be  seen  in  the  endeavor  to 
return  to  previous  levels.  The  real  obstructionists  at  present 
may  be  classified  generally,  if  not  distinctly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  so-called  middlemen  are  more  at 
fault  concerning  these  matters  than  any  others;  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  majority  of  business  men  in 
reducing  prices;  many  have  not  lowered  their  selling  prices  in 
proportion  to  the  reductions  which  have  been  made  to  them 
in  their  purchases.  This  is  true  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
always  the  first  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
discussing  high  costs.  Every  one  is  competent  by  experience 
to  pass  upon  this  question,  for  it  is  practical  and  personal. 
I  would  not  purposely  do  an  injustice  nor  indulge  in  exag- 
geration, and  with  the  intention  of  being  accurate  and  withm 
the  facts,  I  will  specify  a  few  of  the  features  which  tend  to 
prove  the  assertions  made.  First,  as  to  food  and  clothing. 
You  will  observe  I  have  taken  prices  in  the  ordinary  country 
stores  and  shops,  where  they  are  moderate  as  compared  with 
many  of  the  city  establishments. 

Wholesale    Betail     Per  Cent 
Price  Price        Spread 

Sirloin  Steak $0.23  $0.42  82.5 

Round  Steak «0  .40  100. 

WbRoast «3  .40  73.9 

Bacon «»  -^  ^' 

Cream  Cheese 217  .35  61.3 

Effgs               «4  .85  32.8 

Beans.'.* 05  .10  100. 

Lard 115  .19  65.2 

Potatoes 1.53  2.20  43.7 

Rice 085  .12  41. 
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Retail 

Per  Cent 

Price 

Spread 

$9.00 

28.6 

40.00 

60. 

50.00 

85. 

4.50 

50. 

Abo,  on  wearing  apparel  as  follows: 

Wholesale 
Price 

Men's  Shoes $7.00 

Men's  Suits 25.00 

Men's  Overcoats 27.00 

Men's  Hats,  Derby  and  Soft .       3.00 


On  furniture  and  bedding  the  profit  made  by  regular 
dealers  ranges  from  40  to  100  per  cent,  and  by  installment 
houses  from  100  to  200  per  cent. 

As  to  rents  and  coal,  so  much  has  been  published  that 
every  one  is  familiar  with  the  facts.  Amounts  have  been  de- 
manded and  paid  which  are  so  much  larger  than  they  were 
before  the  war  that  they  seem  outrageous. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  large  prices  already  men- 
tioned have  been  more  or  less  influenced  by  labor  rates,  but 
I  cannot  too  strongly  state  that  labor  which  has  been  free  to 
act  in  accordance  with  its  own  sense  of  propriety  and  justice 
has  been  fair  and  considerate  in  view  of  living  expenses. 
Fortunately,  this  includes  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  work- 
men. 

Where  labor  is  directly  under  control  of  leaders  not  con- 
nected with  nor  interested  in  the  results  of  the  work  in 
question,  the  rates  in  many  instances  are  unreasonable  and 
unjust.  This  relates  particularly  to  trades  which,  in  a 
measure,  control  building  operations  and  affect  rentals. 
I  offer  some  figures  of  comparison  showing  wage  rates  per  day 
in  1913  and  1921,  respectively: 


1913  1921 
Rate  per  day     Rate  per  day 

Bricklayers $5.60  $10.00 

Carpenters 5.00  9.00 

Electricians 4.50  9.00 

Housesmiths  (structural) 5.00  9.00 

MarbleCutters,CarversandSetters     5.50  9.00  &  10.00 

MetalKc  Lathers 5.00  9.00 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper- 
hangers 4.00  9.00 

Plasterers 5.50  10.00 

Plumbers  and  Gasfitters 5.50  9.00 

Slate  and  Tile  Roofers 5M  9.00 

Steam  Fitters 5.50  9.00 

Stone  Cutters 5.50  9.00 

Stone  Setters 5.60  10.00 

Stone  Masons 4.80  10.00 

But  the  wages  paid  are  only  a  part  of  the  story.  The 
failure  to  render  an  hour's  work  for  an  hour's  pay  is  even 
worse.  The  skill  or  energy  or  effort  to  accomplish  is  not  one- 
half  what  it  was  formerly,  so  that  the  rates  now  paid  are 
actually  quadrupled  mstead  of  being  doubled.  The  rules 
formulated  by  unions  under  which  the  work  is  done  place 
limits  upon  production,  as  many  employers  and  others  know 
by  bitter  experience.  The  wonder  is  that  so  large  a  part  of 
the  public,  which  to  a  great  extent  suffers  the  consequence, 
apparently  fails  to  appreciate  these  important  facts  per- 
taining to  production. 

fflGH  COSTS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  costs  of  semi-finished  production  and  also  trans- 
portation are  about  twice  what  they  were  before  the  war. 
The  facts  and  figures  relating  to  these  have  been  under  ex- 
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amination  by  governmental  departments  and  have  been 
published.  These  high  costs  result,  in  part  at  least,  from  the 
prices  which  are  paid  for  materials  purchased  from  the 
original  producers  and  also  the  rates  of  wages  paid.  The  net 
profits  realized  are  much  smaller  than  those  received  before 
the  war  and  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases  they  are  nil;  this  is 
largely  because  wage  rates  were  increased  during  the  war  and 
still  are  maintained  much  higher  in  proportion  than  the  sell- 
ing prices  or  carrying  rates  now  received,  and  besides  produc- 
tion results  were  likewise  decreased  as  before  suggested.  I 
am  not  now  intending  to  discuss  selling  prices  or  transpor- 
tation rates. 

Clearly  and  emphatically  there  must  be  further  adjustment 
and  reductions  concerning  certain  prices  and  rates  down  to  a 
level  which  will  not  only  be  equitable,  but  will  place  every 
branch  of  industry  on  a  just  and  reasonable  parity. 

Unless  there  shall  be  a  governmental  supervision  which  is 
impartial  and  non-partisan  and  covers  all  interests,  classes 
and  departments  equally  and  fully,  there  is  no  way  of 
promptly  returning  to  and  maintaining  normal  and  sound 
conditions  in  all  respects,  except  by  the  natural  means  pro- 
vided by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  requires 
time.  By  this  simple  route,  with  the  benefit  of  full  and  con- 
sistent maintenance  of  law  and  order,  so  that  it  may  be  pur- 
sued without  illegal  hindrance,  there  will  sooner  or  later  be 
forced  upon  every  one  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  whatever 
he  has  to  offer  only  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices.  Business  of 
all  kinds  would  succeed  better  if  unhampered  by  govern- 
mental interference,  but  if  it  is  desired  to  proceed  with  the 
greatest  dispatch  towards  the  starting  point  of  the  upward 
march  in  prices  influenced  by  the  war,  then  every  person  and 
every  interest,  without  discrimination,  must  submit  to  some 
kind  of  governmental  supervision  and  regulation.    Class  dis- 


tinction  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  any  country. 
As  the  Government  materially  assisted  in  increasing  costs 
and  prices,  although  on  grounds  of  necessity,  it  might  be 
proper  and  expedient  to  render  similar  services  in  the  struggle 
to  decrease  them. 

THE  fflGH  COST  OF  HOLDING  MONEY 

AND  PROPERTY 

Underlying  all  economic  conditions  in  this  coimtry  today, 
and  perhaps  throughout  the  world,  is  the  high  cost  to  the 
holder  or  earner  of  money  or  property.  It  is  so  high  that  the 
incentive  to  initiate,  extend,  develop  or  operate  is  not  only 
discouraged,  but  it  is  nearly  or  entirely  destroyed  in  many 
cases.  I  refer  to  the  question  of  taxes.  We  have  heard  of 
being  taxed  to  death.  The  people  have  been  made  to  realize 
what  it  means.  Both  industry  and  individuals  have  suffered 
almost  to  the  point  of  despair.  They  have  staggered  under 
the  burdens  of  taxation.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
other  country  can  satisfactorily  prosper  while  taxes  remain  so 
high  as  at  present. 

Any  politician  or  political  parly  standing  for  present  tax 
rates,  or  opposing  substantial  reductions  down  to  the  lowest 
practical  level,  will  not  continue  in  authority,  but  will  go 
down  to  defeat  at  the  first  election.  The  people  wiU  not  long 
endure  the  existing  situation.    In  fact,  they  cannot. 

Under  the  present  laws  one's  income,  whether  derived  from 
personal  effort  or  invested  property  or  business,  is  largely 
taken  by  the  Government  in  income  taxes.  Extensions 
cannot  be  made  nor  industry  progress  while  so  much  of 
the  returns  is  taken  away  and  diverted  from  legitimate 
enterprise. 

And  the  same  argument  applies  to  aggr^ations  of  capital 


held,  or  business  transacted,  by  corporations.  The  point 
applies  with  equal  force  whether  it  refers  to  business  carried 
on  by  individuals  or  by  corporations. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  world  at  present  is  ten 
times  as  much  as  it  was  before  the  war.  I  will  not  give 
the  figures  now;  they  are  too  startling  and  they  are  grow- 
ing in  amount.  During  the  war  stupendous  expenditures 
were  necessary,  though  at  the  time  the  amounts  seemed 
extravagant  and  often  wasteful.  Perhaps  this  could  not  be 
avoided  in  view  of  the  circumstances.  The  people  generally 
overlooked  and  condoned.  Now  a  stricter  accounting  and 
better  management  wiU  be  required;  and  greater  and  still 
greater  economy  is  demanded. 

Judging  by  his  utterances  and  efforts  no  one  more  than 
President  Harding  fully  appreciates  the  overwhelming  in- 
sistence for  decreases  in  taxation. 

To  the  fullest  extent  possible  earnings  and  incomes  must  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  first  receive  them.  Money  is 
just  as  important  as  it  ever  was.  Without  it  nothing  can  be 
done  for  any  one  or  for  any  country.  Remarks  from  the  lips 
of  men,  especially  from  those  who  know  nothing  concerning 
their  subject,  amount  to  comparatively  little.  Money  talks 
louder  and  more  effectively  than  anything  else  when  pro- 
tection to  life  and  health  is  concerned.  Unless  food,  shel- 
ter and  clothing  are  provided  we  will  not  listen  to  words 
concerning  abstract  questions,  especially  from  those  who 
work  little  and  say  much.  Well,  just  at  present  we  need 
more  and  more  production,  and  money  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  If  we  have  more  in  the  United  States  than  we 
actually  need  let  us  apply  it  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  are 
less  fortunate,  but  we  must  not  waste  it.  There  has  been 
enough  of  that  all  over  the  wide  world.  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
penny-wise  policy.    A  great  deal  of  money  is  required  to  pay 
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interest  on  the  enormous  indebtedness  of  the  Government, 
and  for  carrying  on  governmental  affairs,  but  the  expenses  for 
this  are  too  large.  There  are  too  many  clerks,  doing  too  little 
work  in  public  offices,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done 
under  the  able  direction  of  General  Dawes  and  others;  there 
are  too  many  conmiittees  making  investigations  at  large  cost, 
sometimes  for  political  purposes,  too  much  unnecessary  dis- 
play, altogether  too  numerous  and  great  expenditures  for  use- 
less and  profitless  things.  I  may  overstate  the  situation,  but 
not  intentionaUy  so.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  our 
Government  is  called  upon  as  never  before  to  reduce  expenses 
and  expenditures,  and  to  modify  and  clarify  taxation.  The 
burdens  are  greater  than  we  can  long  endure. 

Oiu:  governmental  administration,  not  to  specify  dates  or 
periods,  by  precept  and  example,  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  present  economic  situation.  The  high  prices  paid  and 
advocated  by  Government  officials,  the  rules  established  for 
work,  the  extravagance  in  many  respects,  perhaps  necessary 
during  the  war,  in  part  at  least,  I  have  admitted;  but  it  all 
had  a  bad  effect  on  private  management,  and  the  situation 
should  now  be  remedied  by  legislation  and  otherwise,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be.  Industry  is  sadly  in  need  of  assistance 
from  the  Government;  and,  I  repeat,  individuals  must 
reciprocate  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

Undoubtedly  the  fairest  way  to  raise  money  for  the 
Government  is  by  a  sales  tax  which  requires  every  one  to  con- 
tribute in  accordbance  with  pecuniary  ability  to  buy.  This  is 
equal  treatment  of  all  the  people  and  therefore  is  just  More- 
over, it  is  easy  and  cheap  in  administration,  and  certain  of  full 
exposure  and  accomplishment. 

For  the  present  conditions,  so  far  as  they  are  unsatisfactory 
and  deprecative,  any  blame  should  be  placed  where  it  prop- 
erly belongs,  quite  likely  upon  different  classes  as  I  have 
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suggested.    A  fair-minded  public  wiD  sooner  or  later  intelli- 
gently and  surely  apportion  the  blame. 

THE  WASfflNGTON  CONFERENCE 

Of  highest  interest,  having  a  direct  bearing  and  immediate 
influence  upon  the  questions  already  discussed,  is  the  con- 
ference at  Washington  called  to  consider  the  limitation  of 
armament  by  the  different  nations.  Undoubtedly  a  very 
large  part  of  national  expenses  during  the  last  three  years 
related  to  military  preparation.  Even  though  the  object 
has  been  only  for  defensive  purposes  nevertheless  the  cost 
has  been  as  much  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  motive  were 
less  justifiable.  If  the  expenditures  in  this  direction  shall 
be  decreased  only  fifty  per  cent  the  saving  will  be  pro- 
digious. But  if  an  agreement  to  this  effect  is  made  it  will 
probably  go  much  further  as  to  amount;  and  even  better 
than  this,  it  will  cover  principles  which  will  tend  to  conserve 
peace,  friendship  and  good- will,  which  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  all  nations. 

Very  great  progress  has  already  been  made  in  Washington. 
The  addresses  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
spectively, were  of  the  highest  type  of  oratory  and  their  pro- 
posals were  not  only  startling,  but  were  universally  received 
with  joy  and  satisfaction.  Other  speeches  already  dehvered 
show  that  the  speakers  were  inspired  by  the  same  lofty  emo- 
tions which  prompted  the  utterances  of  President  Harding 
and  Secretary  Hughes. 

The  suggestions  by  some  that  there  will  be  less  steel  manu- 
factured as  a  result  of  armament  limitation  are  unworthy 
of  even  a  passing  notice.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount 
of  decreases,  if  any,  which  is  doubtful,  would  be  small, 
and  even  though  they  might  be  large,  no  sane  and  right 
spirited  person  would  consider  pecuniary  interest  as  of 
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any  importance  when  discussing  national  or  international 
welfare. 

Besides  the  benefits  which  would  be  derived  by  rea- 
son of  all  the  nations  living  under  peaceful  conditions  as 
compared  with  military  conflicts  are  beyond  calculation. 
If  means  for  the  firm  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
peace  can  be  found  and  generally  assented  to,  it  will  mark  an 
epoch  of  the  greatest  business  prosperity,  as  well  as  the  larg- 
est measure  of  happiness  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
We  should  be  thankful  that  this  conference  in  Washington 
has  been  called  and  that  the  different  countries  are  repre- 
sented by  delegates  of  high  principle  and  great  intelligence 
and  sincerity.  Of  course,  there  must  be  and  will  be  many 
matters  to  be  determined  bearing  upon  the  question  of  peace, 
outside  of  those  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his 
original  proposition.  There  are  a  good  many  kinds  of  ar- 
mament, some  more  destructive  than  others,  but  all  import- 
ant, and  every  one  heretofore  or  hereafter  discovered  must 
be  covered  by  the  international  arrangement  to  be  con- 
cluded. 

But  with  an  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  capital  ships 
it  would  not  seem  to  be  practical  to  stop  with  less  than  a 
final  treaty  which  will  prevent  future  wars.  In  addition  to 
what  is  contemplated  by  the  limitation  of  armament  there 
should,  with  other  things,  be  an  understanding  that  if  any 
international  differences  arise  no  resort  to  military  force 
shaU  be  permitted  until  after  there  has  been  a  conference 
and  full  discussion  by  all  the  nations  now  participating  in 
the  deliberations  at  Washington. 

President  Harding  and  the  four  selected,  able  and  ex- 
perienced representatives  of  this  country  will  energetically 
and  persistently  strive  for  an  agreement.  They  realize 
their  constituents  are  unconditionally  and  fervently  support- 
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ing  them  in  their  campaign  for  peace  and  limitation  of  ar- 
mament and  all  this  is  true  of  each  of  the  other  nations. 

We  may  anticipate  that  before  adjournment  there  will  be 
many  claims  for  consideration  of  national  interest  and  pro- 
tection by  some  of  the  countries  represented,  some  of  them 
selfish  and  inconsistent,  for  this  would  be  natural,  but  there 
will  be  friendly  anjj  patient  conversations  or  debates,  and  all 
with  the  endeavor  to  find  a  basis  for  maintaining  inter- 
national peace.  Every  living  individual  is  more  or  less 
possessed  with  the  contradictory  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde,  but  the  good  preponderates  over  the 
evil  in  the  large  majority  of  people,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  of  those  who  are  now  especially  chosen  to  minister  to 
the  ills  of  a  disorganized,  diseased  and  suffering  world. 

These  delegates  will  meet  as  friends  and  I  predict  they 
will  part  as  friends.  All  the  appointees  of  the  convention 
are  gentlemen  of  the  highest  character  and  all  favor  limita- 
tion of  armament  and  perpetual  peace.  It  will  be  exceed- 
ingly strange  if  they  fail  of  success  on  any  ground  that  is  not 
fundamental  to  national  integrity,  independence  and  honor, 
and  none  such  is  involved.  It  is  unthinkable  that  there 
could  be  a  different  result.  An  adverse  outcome  would  be 
intolerable  and  those  responsible  for  it  would  be  repudi- 
ated and  everlastingly  condemned.  No  claim  for  personal 
or  individual  advantage  not  based  on  the  principles  of 
right  and  justice,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  would 
be  entertained. 
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MEXICO 


I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  briefly  to  the  situation  in 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  country  of  great  natural 
wealth  and  possible  productivity,  and  it  seems  to  have  a 
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strong,  vigorous  and  respected  governmental  administration. 
President  Obregon  is  an  intelligent,  honest,  fair-minded  man. 
He  has  established  order  and  will  maintain  it.  Evidently  he 
intends  to  treat  every  faction  and  interest  with  equal  justice. 
He  desires  the  friendship  and  cooperation  of  every  other 
country,  especially  the  United  States.  K  harmonious  rela- 
tions could  uninterruptedly  exist  between  the  two  countries, 
it  would  be  of  inunense  pecuniary  benefit  to  both.  One 
should  visit  and  study  Mexico  in  order  to  fully  appreciate 
how  valuable  her  friendship  to  us  would  be.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
a  basis  mutually  satisfactory  will  soon  be  reached  which  will 
enable  recognition  of  the  present  Mexican  Government  by 
this  country,  and  a  renewal  of  our  old-time  business  inter- 
course. If  we  can  be  of  benefit  to  Mexico  we  will  be  serving 
our  own  best  interests. 

I  beheve  we  are  coming  to  a  correct  and  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  all  the  problems  referred  to.  Therefore,  I  am  hopeful. 
If  there  is  delay  longer  than  we  have  expected,  we  must  be 
patient,  consistent  and  courageous.  There  is  no  cause  for 
despair.  The  majority  of  reasons  favor  a  return  to  large  pros- 
perity in  the  comparatively  near  future.  Let  us  keep  within 
the  limits  of  our  resources  and  be  trustful.  We  should  not 
anticipate  much,  if  any,  profit  in  our  business  during  the 
present  quarter.  If  there  are  losses  it  will  probably  be  our 
own  fault.  Let  us  look  up  and  ahead;  look  at  the  wealth  of 
the  country  and  not  the  present  poverty  of  business.  Let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  long  past  we  have,  on  the  average, 
been  well  treated  and  therefore  in  the  future  will  probably 
receive  still  better  consideration  if  we  do  our  utmost  to  deserve 
it.  We  have  a  good  and  a  great  administration.  We  have  a 
towering,  level-headed  leader  who  will  guide  us  out  of  the 
paths  of  uncertainty  into  the  broad  highway  of  stability  and 
progressive  prosperity;  and  we  are  thankful. 
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THE  SHIP  OF  STATE. 

In  this  presence  it  may  be  asserted,  without  thought 
of  contradiction,  our  country  is  the  best  of  all. 

As  frequently  stated,  notwithstanding  the  United 
States  has  only  6%  of  the  world's  population  and  7%  of 
the  world's  land,  yet  we  produce : 
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Better  still,  we  have  constitutional  freedom;  protec- 
tion of  life,  liberty  and  property.  If,  in  any  respect,  these 
principles  are  violated,  it  m  by  individuals  and  not  by 
sanction  of  fundamental  laws.  As  one  becomes  familiar 
with  the  Constitution  and  with  all  departments  created 
by  it,  one  is  convinced  that  the  scheme  and  philosophy  of 
the  f ramers  was  to  guarantee  equal  protection  and  oppor- 
tunity to  all  the  people.  With  the  preservation  and  func- 
tioning of  the  Government  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  there  is  offered  peace  and 
protection;  with  disregard  or  violation  of  any  material 
part  of  it  there  is,  pro  tanto,  suffering,  distress  and  ruin. 

Possessed  of  these  natural  resources  and  opportuni- 
ties a  moral,  intelligent  and  industrious  people  have 
reached  the  first  place  in  worthy  achievement.  Hence, 
persons  from  every  part  of  the  world  have  come  to  the 
United  States  to  better  their  condition  by  participating 
in  the  blessings  which  are  here  provided.  For  no  other 
reason,  except  an  intention  to  wantonly  attack,  destroy 
and  forcibly  appropriate,  would  foreigners  settle  in  our 
midst. 

The  great  majority  of  immigrants  have  come  with 
pure  motives.  They  have  been  welcomed  by  their  prede- 
cessors and  eagerly  and  gladly  have  become  a  part  of  the 
mass  of  loyal  and  deserving  citizens.  We  have  approx- 
imately one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  and, 
as  a  whole,  they  rank  high  in  the  world's  throngs  of  human 
beings. 

However,  we  need  not  close  our  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
utterances  of  learned  men  in  editorials,  lectures,  public 


addresses  and  private  speech,  to  the  effect  that  even  our 
Government  itself  is  threatened  at  the  present  time ;  that 
for  some  months  there  has  been  and  still  is  being  carried 
on  propaganda,  instigated  and  controlled  by  vicious  men, 
mostly  foreigners,  which  tends  to  create  a  feeling  of 
unrest,  dissatisfaction  and  antagonisms.  Appeal  is  made 
to  the  cupidity,  the  selfishness  and  the  baser  instincts  of 
men.  Promises  not  possible  of  fulfillment  are  made; 
sometimes  threats  and  intimidations  are  indulged  in. 

Human  nature,  weak  and  greedy,  is  easily  affected. 
The  minds  of  considerable  numbers,  due  to  war  condi- 
tions, resulting  in  privation,  suffering  and  misery  in  some 
cases  and  temporary  possession  of  unusual  funds  in 
others,  are  abnormal,  and  false  and  wicked  doctrines  are 
apt  to  find  lodgment.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  these 
natural  tendencies  by  unprincipled  men,  some  of  them 
really  enemies  of  the  United  States,  others  merely  dema- 
gogues, all  actuated  by  the  desire  to  promote  personal 
gain.  Numbers  of  men  who  are  loyal  Americans,  some 
giving  evil  advice  and  others  lending  receptive  ears,  will 
hereafter  entertain  feelings  of  regret  and  shame  for  their 
part  in  the  public  discussions  of  today. 

The  present  so-called  labor  strikes,  involving  riot  and 
injury  to  property  and  person,  are  instigated  as  a  part 
of  the  campaign  to  disturb  and  demoralize  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  country.  In  other  lands  very 
serious  results  have  been  accomplished  by  the  same  means 
which  have  been  employed  here. 

Is  the  diseajse  of  unjustified  unrest  and  revolt  now 
discernible  progressive?    Will  large  numbers  of  our  pop- 
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ulation  be  influenced?  Is  the  Ship  of  State  in  danger? 
Is  she  headed  fw  the  roeks?  Ls  there  a  possibility  of 
increasing  storms  to  a  degree  which  would  drive  her  to 
destruction? 

The  answers  depend  upon  the  conduct  and  efforts  of 
the  sailors  themselves,  and  they  include  all  classes  of 
people.  The  word  "class''  is  not  used  in  an  invidious 
sense.  There  are  no  classes  in  the  United  States  such 
as  have  existed  in  other  oountriea  Formerly,  in  certain 
X>arts  of  the  world,  classes  were  actually  formed  and  sus- 
tained by  the  rich  or  powerful,  who  were  supposed  to' 
belong  to  the  "upper  class".  They  became  distinct  and 
commanding.  They  secured  and  continued  to  hold  addi- 
tional privileges  and  benefits  to  which  they  were  not 
justly  entitled,  and  which  made  them  proud  and  over- 
bearing. They  were  doomed  to  eventual  failure  and 
final  destruction,  except  so  far  as  they  might  be  deserving 
on  the  merits.  In  America  those  who  now  seek  to  estab- 
lish classes  and  to  secure  discriminating  favors  for  them- 
selves are  not  prominent  because  of  wealth;  they  are 
composed  of  a  comparatively  small  minority  of  the  popu- 
lation who  have  adopted  the  word  "labor'',  which  signifies 
honorable  activity,  with  the  concealed  design  of  forming 
a  "class"  which  they  hope  will  finally  attract  a  majority 
of  the  i>eople,  and  thus  enable  them  to  obtain  one  legis- 
lative act  after  another  until  the  Constitution  shall  be 
undermined  and  the  whole  structure  destroyed. 

These  men  have  already  secured  certain  legislation 
which  is  wrongfully  discriminating.  Some  of  them  know 
What  the  final  coni^uence  of  their  designs  must  be ;  that 
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all  would  be  lost  in  the  ruins;  but  immediate  personal 
gain  is  to  them  sufficient  justification. 

The  safe,  efficacious  and  natural  remedy  for  the  perils 
which  have  been  hinted  at  are  to  be  found  only  in  unity 
of  purpose  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whole  crew  on 
board  our  Ship  of  State,  which  includes  everyone  who 
is  blessed  with  the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  United 
States ;  an  undivided  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  all  the  laws  which  are  passed  in  conformity 
to  it.  This  will  eliminate  from  the  social  structure  the 
vicious  elements.  Sad  to  say,  there  is  not  at  present,  nor 
has  been  in  the  past,  perfect  hiarmony  of  action  between 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

Without  dispute,  any  person  has  his  or  her  place, 
rights  and  privileges.  This  includes  those  which  are  per- 
sonal, private  and  exclusive.  No  one  may  properly  im- 
pinge upon  the  rights  of  another.  Everyone  must  be 
protected  to  the  full  limit  of  the  laws  which  are  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  with  the  understanding  that  private 
interests  are  subordinated  to  the  public  welfare;  but  in 
the  exercise  of  individual  rights,  in  the  protection  of 
individual  property  and  interests,  it  is  the  obligation,  as 
it  should  be  the  pleasure,  of  everyone  to  act  without  ani- 
mosity toward  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  the  general 
public,  and  without  improper  and  unnecessary  friction. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  kind  there  should  be  a  frank 
admission  that  no  one  is  without  fault;  that  every  variety 
of  human  nature  may  justly  be  censured.  And  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration,  we  may  refer  to  groups  of  persons 
and  interests.    We  could  not  accurately  speak  of  them  as 
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classes;  but  these  groups  might  be,  and  heretofore  have 
been,  mentioned  as  the  capitalistic  group  (including  their 
representatives),  the  labor  group,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. Slight  effort  at  analysis  will  demonstrate  how  far 
short  of  accuracy  these  descriptions  are. 

Who  compose  the  first?  Those  who  have  accumulated 
prt)perty;  if  so,  how  much? 

Who  make  up  the  second?  Those  who  work  with 
their  hands;  if  so,  with  the  shovel,  the  lever  of  a  machine 
or  the  pen? 

Who  constitute  the  third?  Those  who  neither  possess 
pecuniary  resources  nor  perform  any  labor?  If  so,  there 
is  none  to  be  considered  in  this  connection,  for  the  group 
would  be  small  in  numbers  and  subjects  of  charity  or 
publie  control.  Obviously,  the  public  is  made  up  of  the 
entire  population. 

And  yet,  we  can  comprehend  to  some  extent  what  is 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  writere  and  speakers  who 
undertake  to  make  these  classifications  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

EMPLOYERS. 

I  will,  for  present  purposes,  place  the  members  of  this 
large  audience  in  the  first  group.  Most  of  you  are  pos- 
sessed of  accumulated  savings  and  occupy  important  po- 
sitions, although  you  started  from  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
ladder  of  success,  and  because  of  merit  and  hard  work 
have  reached  your  present  station  in  life.  You  have,  in 
management,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  marked  responsi- 
bilities in  regard  to  each  and  all  of  the  groups  described. 
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You  could  not  shirk  nor  minimize  them  if  you  desired  to 
do  so.  As  a  business  citizen  you  must  account  to  others 
for  your  stewardship.  What  you  say,  what  you  do,  will 
have  an  important  influence  in  national,  even  interna- 
tional affairs.  It  will  be  good  or  bad.  You  must  con- 
sistently observe  the  principles  of  the  CJonstitution,  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  rights  and  interests 
of  your  neighbors,  including  your  employes,  customers, 
competitors  and  the  general  public.  You  must  be  unself- 
ish, reasonable,  fair,  sincere  and  honest.  You  should, 
without  interruption,  give  evidence  of  a  disposition  to 
conciliate  and  cooperate.  Regardless  of  the  past,  even 
though  you  may  believe  you  have  been  unjustly  treated 
or  censured,  you  should  and  will  make  and  keep  resolu- 
tions for  the  future  which  you  know  are  proper.  All  this, 
of  course,  applies  with  full  force  to  your  President. 

If  we  adhere  firmly  to  these  principles,  if  we  are 
steadfast  and  true;  and  then  courageously,  though 
modestly,  proclaim  our  rights  and  insist  upon  proper  con- 
sideration in  return  it  will  be  accorded.  We  have  here- 
tofore been  somewhat  backward  in  this  respect. 


EMPLOYES. 

Employes  generally  are  included  in  the  second  group. 
With  all  others  they  have  full  and  equal  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities. They  must  and  will  realize  that  their 
advancement  and  contentment  depend  upon  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  employers ;  that,  except  for  the  will- 
ing and  free  investment  of  capital  up  to  the  requirements 
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of  business  demands,  together  with  full  co-operative 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  best  talent,  enterprise  and 
initiative  would  languish  and  disappear  and  that  indiffer- 
ence and  idleness  would  be  substituted. 

Agitators  who  are  trying  to  create  trouble  between 
employes  and  their  employers  as  a  rule  are  insincere  and 
selfish.  Generally,  they,  themselves,  have  performed  no 
hard  labor,  nor  had  experience  which  qualifies  them  to 
lead  or  instruct.  They  strive  for  personal  popularity  and 
gain.  Their  business  is  better,  their  compensation  in- 
creased, when  others  are  in  trouble.  Assuming  to  be 
sympathetic  and  superior  in  intelligence,  they  mislead 
and  often  misrepresent.  They  promise  reforms,  but  their 
methods  lead  to  trouble  and  loss  to  others.  In  this  list 
are  included  a  few  writers,  lecturers,  public  speakers  and 
self-appointed  laibor  leaders,  so  called. 

The  great  masses  of  employes,  if  left  to  decide  for 
themselves,  are  loyal  to  the  country,  to  the  public  interest 
and  to  their  employers ;  and  to  the  extent  of  this  loyalty 
they  will  be  rewarded  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their 
deserts.  This  they  will  have  the  right  to  demand ;  and  it 
will  be  readily  and  cheerfully  accorded.  They  also 
should,  and  they  will,  continuously  exercise  a  disposition 
to  conciliate  and  co-operate.  As  applied  to  all  groups, 
faithful  performance,  and  this  only,  will  insure  highest 
pecuniary  results  and  most  liberal  treatment. 

We  sometimes  hear  a  man  claim  that  the  world,  or  the 
nation  or  the  public  owes  him  a  living.  This  is  foolish 
and  preposterous.  There  is  due  every  citizen  of  this 
country  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  same  opportunity 
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to  procure  a  living  that  is  accorded  any  other.  This  is 
the  standard  of  fairness  and  justice.  The  state  cannot 
furnish  to  the  individual  natural  ability  or  disposition. 
The  man  who  is  honest,  who  reads,  studies,  thinks,  works, 
economizes,  saves,  persists  and  uses  his  best  judgment 
will  succeed  in  this  country.  If  he  is  neglectful,  indolent, 
profligate  and  dishonest,  he  will  fail.  A  large  majority  of 
the  men  of  the  United  States  who  have  become  prominent 
in  statesmanship,  finance,  professional  or  business  life, 
started  from  an  humble  beginning;  and,  by  their  own 
endeavor,  have  advanced.  Ordinarily  the  men  who  com- 
plain because  of  their  poverty  or  position  in  life  have  only 
themselves  to  blame.  There  are  exceptions,  such  as  those 
who  are  naturally  or  otherwise  disabled  at  birth  or  later, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  and  do  receive  public  assistance ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  those  who  do  not  prosper  are  indifferent  to 
worthy  accomplishment,  or  partly  so.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  life  in  this  country,  in  the  mill,  the  shop,  the 
store,  the  bank,  the  office,  the  profession,  the  schools,  one 
may,  so  far  as  opportunity  is  concerned,  start  at  the 
bottom,  and,  by  his  own  energy  and  faithfulness,  progress 
even  to  the  top.  We  who  are  present  on  this  occasion 
know  by  experience  this  is  true.  Any  concern,  any  organ- 
ization, any  government  which  seeks  to  promote,  demote, 
or  retain  a  man  in  position  contrary  to  his  just  deserts, 
combats  the  public  interest,  the  life  and  growth  of  the 
nation;  and  more  than  this,  is  perpetrating  an  incalcu- 
lable injury  to  the  man  himself. 
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THE  PUBLIC. 

In  the  classification  suggested,  the  public  comprehends 
every  citizen  except  the  individual  who  is  discussing  the 
subject.  Speaking  of  men  we  can  define  interest  only  as 
either  public  or  private.  Depending  upon  the  question 
under  consideration,  we  may  embrace  in  the  word 
'^public"  a  community,  a  village,  city,  county,  common- 
wealth or  nation ;  but  the  question  comes  back  to  either 
public  or  private  interest. 

As  each  individual  in  the  groups  heretofore  mentioned 
is  obligated  to  conduct  himself  or  herself  in  such  manner 
as  to  promote  and  not  impair  the  public  welfare,  so  the 
public  is  likewise  responsible  to  the  individual.  In  pub- 
lic discussions,  and  occasionally  in  newspaper  editorials, 
it  is  frequently  assumed  that  there  is  no  corresponding 
and  reciprocal  duty  on  the  part  of  the  general  public 
whom,  at  the  particular  time,  the  speaker  or  writer  at- 
tempts to  represent.  Unjust  attacks  or  criticisms  against 
individual  interests,  sometimes  promiscuous,  in  other  in- 
stances by  name,  are  made  from  a  biased  standpoint  or 
upon  distortion  of  the  facts.  The  exact  truth  is 
not  infrequently  ignored  or  overlooked.  Many  able  dis- 
courses in  the  press,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  public  officials,  even  from  the  pulpit,  are  based  on  a 
misstatement  of  the  facts.  Those  possessed  of  least  ability 
from  experience  or  otherwise  are  most  pronounced  in 
abuse  or  misrepresentation.  It  sometimes  seems  apparent 
that  persons  indulging  in  harsh  criticisms  purposely  avoid 
ascertaining  the  truth  which  is  easily  obtainable.    A  pro- 
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posed  assertion  that  might  seem  to  be  effective  in  popu- 
larizing the  speaker  or  influencing  the  poorly  advised, 
would  be  withheld  if  previous  inquiry  were  made  as  to 

the  truth. 

The  speakers  or  writers  who  are  recklessly  unjust  are 
rare  exceptions.  But  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  they 
perhaps  receive  more  exitended  notica  And  they  are  a 
part  of  the  general  public  and  from  that  viewpoint  claim 
to  prepare  and  deliver  their  dissertations. 

The  volunteer  guardians  of  the  public  welfare  and  of 
private  individuals  and  interests  are  numerous  and  au- 
dacious. They  wrap  about  themselves  the  cloak  of  self- 
righteousness  and  proclaim  from  the  housetops.  The 
public  has  a  duty  to  perform  in  exposing  and  controvert- 
ing hypocrisy  and  sham  on  the  part  of  the  -reck- 
less and  irresponsible.  In  its  own  interest  it  is  bound  to 
protect  private  property,  private  business  and  capital, 
and  of  course,  most  of  all,  them  that  are  least  capable  of 
caring  for  themselves. 

Every  individual  should  under  all  Circumstances  re- 
ceive from  all  others  honest  and  fair  consideration. 
There  sihould  not  be,  there  must  not  be,  any  discrimination 
against  or  in  favor  of  any  particular  group  of  persons  if 
this  country  is  to  retain  the  position  among  the  nations 
to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

The  general  public,  whether  it  is  represented  by  gov- 
ernmental heads,  by  Congress  or  otherwise,  should 
co-operate  with  and  assist  private  enterprise.  Every 
department  of  government  has  respon-sibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities of  magnitude  at  this  particular  period  in  our 
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history,  remembering  that  general  prosperity  is  the  first 
essential.    They  can  do  much  toward  the  preservation  or 
destruction  of  the  Ship  of  State.    They  can  by  precept 
and  example  contribute  in  rehabilitating  and  re-establish- 
ing the  affairs  of  this  country.    For  constructive  states- 
manship, which  will  add  to  stability  and  progress  in  the 
moral,  economic,  social  and  political  life  of  the  nation, 
they  will  be  entitled  to  the  commendation  of  all  mankind; 
while    by    a    narrow-minded,    partisan,    fault-finding, 
destructive  policy,  they  will  create  discord,  distress  and 
demoralization.     The  majority  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  tired  of  petty  animosities,  of  unreasonable  rewards 
or  punishments,  of  undue  restrictions  or  liberality  con- 
cerning pubUc  or  private  undertakings.    They  are  dis- 
gnsted  with  muckraking,  which  usually  is  conducted  for 
the  glorification  of  the  inquisitor  and  at  a  lai^e  expense 
to  the  pubUc.     This  is  especially  true  of  the  present, 
when  sentiment  is  inflamed  and  when  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion are  almost  intolerable. 

A  word  concerning  the  next  President-the  Captain 
of  the  Ship  of  State.  There  must  be  selected  one  who 
is  able,  wise  and  well-informed,  of  unquestioned  honesty, 
morally  and  intellectually,  eminently  fair  and  impartial^ 
(frank  and  sincere,  .broad-fmindied;  deeply  sympatheticj 
courageous,  sturdy  and  well  balanced;  and  above  every- 
thing else,  loyal  to  the  CJonstitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

Other  problems  of  magnitude,  national  and  inter- 
national, engage  our  aittention  at  the  present  time,  but . 
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those  of  highest  importance  relate  to  the  life  and  safety 
of  our  Ship  of  <Stiate. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  reason  to  expect,  and  I  firmly  believe,  that 
now  and  henceforth,  more  than  ever  before  in  our  history, 
a  spirit  of  unity  will  pervade  and  control  the  minds  of  all 
the  citizens  from  the  President  down;  that  each  one  will 
recognize  a  personal  responsibility  to  his  country  and 
to  all  its  inhabitants;  that  strictest  economy  in  expendi^ 
tures  and  management,  lowest  costs,  and  proper  com- 
pensation for  faithful  performance  will  be  the  universal 
sentiment;  and  that  order,  stability,  advancement  and 
prosperity  will  surely  follow. 

♦    ♦    *    "Sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State  I 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
Humanity  with  aU  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope. 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  soimd  and  shock, 
^T  is  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 
'T  is  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale ! 
'  In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar. 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea ! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee  I" 
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STATEMENT  OF  ELBERT  H.  GARY,  CHAIRMAN. 

CONCERNING  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL 

CORPORATION 


Twenty  years  ago  the  first  day  of  the  present 
month,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  as  a  completed 
organization,  established  offices  and  opened  books  of  account 
and  other  records.  The  regular  reports,  which  have  been 
made  and  published  annually  and  quarterly  by  the  officers 
from  the  beginning,  have  in  great  detail  mformed  the  stock- 
holders  and  the  general  public  of  the  growth  and  volume  ot 
business,  the  extensions  and  physical  condition  of  proper- 
ties,  and  the  financial  resources  and  balances  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. ,  .      .         1         u 

But  it  is  deemed  appropriate  at  this  time  that  the  man- 
agement, as  such,  make  special  report  to  the  stockholders 
concerning  certain  principles  and  policies  which  have  domi- 
nated their  course.  I     .     1   J    1    u      a: 

In  the  management  are  intended  to  be  included  the  otti- 
cers  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  Finance  Committee,  whose 
regular  meetings  have  been  held  weekly,  and  the  Board  ot 
Directors,  whose  regular  meetings  have  been  held  nionthly. 
The  officers  have  been  in  immediate  charge  of  affairs^  sub- 
iect  to  the  approval  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  the  de- 
cisions and  actions  of  the  Committee  have  been  submitted 
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for  final  approval,  rejection  or  modification,  to  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Therefore,  the  adopted  principles  and  policies 
of  the  Corporation  have  been  approved  by  the  Board.  It 
is  believed  that  in  no  large  industrial  organization  has  there 
ever  been  more  patient,  careful,  intelligent,  fairminded  con- 
sideration given  to  principles,  policies  and  general  activities 
than  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  Besides,  during  his 
life,  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  Financial  Giant  who 
made  the  creation  of  the  Corporation  possible,  individually 
gave  his  cordial,  whole-souled  and  untiring  efforts  in  advising 
and  aiding  the  Corporation  and  its  managers. 

You  have  sometimes  heard  or  read  that  some  certain 
individual  has  been,  or  a  few  have  been,  absolutely  dominant 
in  the  control  or  management  of  our  affairs.  The  statement 
is  wholly  opposed  to  fact  or  reason.  Our  plans  and  policies 
have  always  been  carefully  considered  and  harmoniously 
approved  by  our  Finance  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, although  naturally  there  were,  in  the  earlier  years, 
some  differences  of  opinion. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  been  character- 
ized as  "A  Corporation  with  a  Soul."  Whether  or  not  the 
statement  is  literally  true  might  depend  upon  your  definition, 
or  mine,  of  the  word  "soul."  We  might  not  agree.  I  volunteer 
one  that  you  may  be  willing  to  accept,  at  least  for  the  pur- 
poses of  these  remarks:  A  soul  is  a  controlling  influence, 
possessed  by  individuals,  corporations  or  states,  which  recog- 
nizes as  of  equal  importance  the  rights,  interests  and  welfare 
of  themselves  with  all  others.  It  involves  the  practice  of  the 
rule  promulgated  by  Confucius  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ. 

Under  this  definition  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
has  striven  to  secure  from  all  who  are  interested  in  its  con- 


duct the  belief  that  it  is  possessed  of  a  soul;  to  say  it  has 
often  failed  is  to  assert  only  that  its  managers  are  human. 
But  when  and  in  what  respect  it  has  failed  in  performance 
can  be  accurately  and  fairly  determined  only  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  all  the  facts  and  motives  applicable. 

The  management  of  a  corporation  fundamentally  stands 
in  a  position  of  balance  between  three  general  groups  or 

factors:  .  . 

First,  the  security  holders  who  own  the  properties  and 
business  and  appoint  as  their  servants  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Second,  the  general  public,  in  which  are  included  inves- 
tors, employes,  employers,  consumers  or  customers,  com- 
petitors, and  all  others  who  may  be  interested  in,  or  affec- 
ted by,  the  action  or  attitude  of  the  managers,  except  per- 
haps  (for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion)   the  managers 

themselves . 

Third,  the  masses  of  the  working  forces  whose  services 
are  absolutely  essential  to  successful  enterprise. 

THE  SECURITY  HOLDERS 

These  must  be  recognized  as  rightfully  in  control.  Their 
capital  permits  the  existence,  the  activities  and  the  success  of 
the  corporation.  They  properiy  may  and  ultimately  will 
dictate  the  personnel,  the  governing  rules,  the  policies,  sales 
and  purchases,  extensions  and  improvements,  rates  of  com- 
pensation to  employes,  including  special  compensation  or 
bonus  appropriations  for  merit,  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  properties 
and  business  and  management  of  the  corporation.  After  the 
honest  fulfillment  of  all  obligations  to  others,  they  are  en- 
titled, not  only  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  on  their  in- 
vestments, but  to  all  the  net  proceeds  of  the  business;  other- 
wise they  could  not  be  expected  to  leave  their  capital  in  the 
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enterprise  in  question.  It  would  not  long  continue  active 
or  even  in  existence,  if  a  majority  of  the  stockholders  re- 
mained dissatisfied.  They  are  the  initiative,  the  sustenance 
and  the  life  of  the  corporation.  In  a  discussion  of  cor- 
porate questions,  the  rights  of -stockholders  are  sometimes 
overlooked  or  ignored  by  the  public  speaker  or  writer, 
especially  if  by  reason  of  inexperience  or  otherwise  he  is  in- 
competent, prejudiced  or  unjust. 

All  these  considerations  the  managers  of  our  Corporation  ■ 
constantly  have  borne  in  mind  and  their  importance  has  not 
been  minimized  nor  neglected.  In  this  connection,  however 
it  should  be  remembered  by  the  stockholders  that,  though  it 
might  sometimes  appear  to  some  that  the  Board  has  been 
unduly  liberal  in  expenditures  to  the  prejudice  of  the  stock- 
holders, it  nevertheless  has  been  the  deliberate  and  consci- 
entious judgment  of  the  managers  that  what  has  been  done 
was  not  only  reasonable,  but  was  also  calculated  to  result 
in  the  greatest  good  and  largest  benefit  to  all  who  were  con- 
cerned. 

The  managers  themselves,  generally  speaking,  are  stock- 
holders and  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  have  been  and  are 
quite  large  holders  considering  their  pecuniary  resources- 
and  at  present  about  one  third  in  number  of  the  stockholders 
are  employes. 

THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC 
It  will  cheerfully  be  admitted  that  the  interests  of  the 
general  pubhc  so-called,  are  first  to  be  considered.  When 
they  clash  with  private  interests,  the  latter  must  be  subordi- 
nated. On  this  principle  our  Government  is  founded.  It  is 
essential  to  the  protection  and  happiness  of  all  the  people. 
If  an  individual  suffers  wrongfully,  it  is  theduty  of  the  public, 
by  lawful  provisions,  to  furnish  appropriate  relief  or  remedy. 


The  obligations  between  the  public  and  the  individual  are 
reciprocal.  But  for  the  protection  of  all  and  each  the  public 
must  and  does  have  the  power  to  determine  and  enforce 
the  rules  for  individual  or  collective  action. 

Nevertheless  while  the  public,  through  its  legally  con- 
stituted agencies,  has  power  which  might  seem  to  be  extraor- 
dinary, if  not  extravagant,  it  has  a  corresponding  respon- 
sibility which  involves  expenditures  in  proportion.  Any 
wrongful  injury  to  individual  property  or  business  or  person 
involves  loss  which  must  ultimately  be  assumed  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  Therefore  the  management  of  a  corporation,  for 
its  own  good  and  for  the  benefit  of  its  stockholders,  must 
have  constantly  and  uppermost  in  mind  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  general  public,  not  only  as  determined  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  as  ascertainable  from  public  sentiment 
when  the  same  is  clear,  well  defined  and  settled.  Even  though 
adverse  criticism  or  expression  of  opinion,  published  or  spoken, 
may  be  undeserved,  it  should  not  nor  will  be  ignored  by  a 
wise  management;  it  need  not  be  accepted  as  proper,  unless 
upon  careful  consideration  it  is  found  to  have  been  justified. 

UNSKILLED  WORKMEN 

It  is  impossible  to  clearly  and  accurately  classify  or  desig- 
nate the  employes  who  together  constitute  the  masses  of 
workmen.  They  are  called  "labor,"  "ordinary  labor,"  "man- 
ual laborers,"  "workmen,"  or  other  name  or  names  that  may 
suit  the  speaker  or  writer  for  the  occasion  or  moment.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  many  of  those  who  work  longest  hours,  whose 
eflForts  are  most  arduous,  and  who  receive  largest  compensa- 
tion are  workmen  and  entitled  to  be  classified  as  such.  No 
one  can  certainly  and  definitely  draw  a  line  between  a 
skilled  and  unskilled  workman,  or  establish  an  exclusive 
sphere  for  either. 
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For  the  present  I  refer  to  a  group,  a  large  majority  of 
whom  perform  manual  labor,  so-called,  who  for  the  time 
bemg  may  not  be  possessed  of  special  qualifications  acquired 
by  experience  and  learning  to  fill  higher  positions,  and  usually 
are  placed  on  the  payrolls  as  receiving  the  lowest  rates  of 
compensation. 

Up  to  the  highest  point  of  propriety  and  pracdcability 
the  employers  should  always  provide  for  the  workmen  safe 
and  healthful  working  and  living  condirions,  and  wage  rates 
commensurate  with  the  work  done  and  the  results  achieved. 
Ihis  cardinal  doctrine  is  right  and  will,  as  a  rule,  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  employers.  From  the  beginning  the  management 
of  this  Corporation,  in  considering  employment  quesdons, 
has   been  governed  by  these  fundamental  ideas/    If  you 
should  read  or  hear  anything  to  the  contrary  you  would 
be  justified  in  treating  the  same  as  unreliable  and  based  on 
misinformation,  lack  of  knowledge,  or  as  willful  misrepre- 
sentation. ^ 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  individual 
shareholders  have  occasionally  quesrioned  what  was  termed 
by  them  undue  liberality  towards  the  workmen;  but  we  be- 
lieve It  has  been  because  of  a  lack  of  full  information  or  un- 
derstanding concerning  the  situation. 

It  is  true  wage  rates  have  been  advanced  many  times, 
especially  during  the  war  period,  and  that  they  are  laree 
compared  with  pre-war  rates,  and  also  that  very  large  sums 
have  been  expended  for  welfare  purposes,  as  shown  by  the 
annual  reports  and  bulletins  on  the  subject,  issued  from  time 
to  time,  and  otherwise. 

But  when  one  is  familiar  with  all  the  facts  applicable 
mcluding  the  pecuniary  results  of  loyal,  efficient  service, 
particulariy  during  and  since  the  war  and  also  the  amounts 
saved  by  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  ill  health,  one  is 


convinced  that  no  considerable  expenditures  concerning  labor 
have  been  thoughtlessly  or  unwisely  made. 

Adverse,  even  harsh,  criticisms  have  sometimes  been 
made  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  employes;  but  in 
this  connection  it  is  noticeable  that  these  criticisms  have 
generally  originated  with,  or  been  supported  by,  ill-advised 
or  vicious-minded  outsiders  and  not  by  the  workmen  them- 
selves. We  do  not  ignore  criticism.  If  it  is  justified,  we 
seek  for  and  apply  a  proper  remedy. 

During  the  twenty  years  of  our  existence  there  has  not 
been  material  hostility  shown  or  serious  complaint  made  to 
the  management  by  our  workmen  themselves,  either  in- 
dividually or  in  committees  or  groups  formed  by  them  (as 
permitted  by  our  practice),  which  has  not  been  cheerfully 
consfdered  by  the  management  and  promptly  disposed  of 
to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

Obviously  it  is  for  the  pecuniary  interests  of  both  employer 
and  employe  to  avoid  controversy  and  to  maintain  peaceful 
and  satisfactory  relations.  No  outsider  could  or  would  be  as 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  employe  as  the  employer,  nor 
for  the  employer  as  the  employe.  Success  for  both  depends 
upon  friendly  relations;  failure  for  both  results  from  hostility. 
Both  realize  this  and,  in  the  present  age,  act  accordingly,  un- 
less unduly  influenced  by  outsiders  who,  from  personal  and  un- 
worthy motives  or  from  a  desire  to  attract  public  attention 
or  from  misguided  zeal  or  lack  of  experience  and  information, 
are  misled  into  a  position  which  is  harmful  and  unjustified. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  misrepresentations  are 
made;  some  with  good  intentions,  but  more  frequently  from 
improper  motives. 
•  The  management  of  the  Steel  Corporation  has  steadfastly 
striven  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  amity  with  the  workmen  and 
has  been  very  successful. 
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And  we  insist  with  emphasis  that  the  employes  of  the 
Corporation,  on  the  average,  have  received  as  high,  if  not  the 
highest,  compensation,  and  as  generous,  if  not  the  most 
generous,  treatment  accorded  by  any  basic  industry  at  any 
period  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

At  the  same  time  we  claim  that  the  rates  which  have  been 
paid  have  not  been  higher,  or  the  treatment  given  any  more 
liberal,  than  the  workmen  have  deserved  or  than  was  wise 
and  proper  from  the  standpoint  of  the  shareholders*  interest. 

LABOR  UNIONS 

Connected  with  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of 
labor  is  the  question  of  "Labor  Unions." 

As  stated  and  repeated  publicly,  we  do  not  combat, 
though  we  do  not  contract  or  deal  with,  labor  unions  as  such. 
Personally,  I  believe  they  may  have  been  justified  in  the 
long  past,  for  I  think  the  workmen  were  not  always  treated 
justly;  that  because  of  their  lack  of  experience  or  otherwise 
they  were  unable  to  protect  themselves;  and  therefore  needed 
the  assistance  of  outsiders  in  order  to  secure  their  rights. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  the  long  past,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  re- 
sults of  unionism,  concerning  which  there  is  at  least  much 
uncertainty,  there  is  at  present,  in  the  opinion  of  the  large 
majority  of  both  employers  and  employes,  no  necessity  for 
labor  unions;  and  that  no  benefit  or  advantage  through  them 
will  accrue  to  anyone  except  the  union  labor  leaders. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  labor  unions  it  should  be 
always  borne  in  mind  what  is  commonly  unknown  or  over- 
looked or,  at  least,  minimized,  that — 

In  the  United  States  not  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  percent 
of  labor  is,  or  was  at  its  highest  point  during  the  war,  actually 
included  in  the  membership  of  the  unions.  Also  that  the 
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workmen  do  not  voluntarily  join  the  unions,  do  not  seek  the 
opportunity,  do  not  search  for  leaders  to  form  and  maintain 
organizations;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  self-appointed  lead- 
ers, who  expect  to  receive  pecuniary  profit,  have  been  and 
are  constantly  and  persistently  soliciting  the  workmen  to 
become  members.  These  leaders  create  and  maintain  the 
organizations  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  actually  work- 
men and  join  through  intimidation,  over-persuasion,  false 
promises,  misrepresentation  or  because  of  the  use  of  other 
vicious  or  unworthy  methods. 

Recent  published  statements  aver  that  there  has  been 
established  an  enormous  fund  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
labor  union  leaders,  and  that  it  is  proposed  to  enter  upon  a 
vigorous  and  costly  campaign  for  enlarging  labor  unions. 
What  work  shall  be  done,  what  amounts  shall  be  collected 
or  expended,  what  salaries  shall  be  paid  to  leaders,  will  sup- 
posedly be  determined  by  the  union  leaders.  I  have  never 
heard  of  books  being  kept  or  accounts  rendered  to  the  rank 
and  file.  It  is  the  common  belief  that  the  workmen,  as  a  rule, 
know  nothing  and  have  little  to  say  in  management  of  the 

aflFairs  of  the  unions. 

Therefore,  it  is  plain  that  the  public  speaker  or  writer 
who  assumes  that  the  union  labor  leaders  represent  "Labor" 
as  a  class  is  mistaken— first,  because  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  labor  is  connected  with  the  unions,  and,  second- 
ly, because  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  members  of  the 
unions  actually  participate  in  any  action  taken.  Of  course, 
under  some  circumstances,  as  the  result  of  coercion,  threats, 
insults  or  wild  promises,  members  of  the  unions,  not  previ- 
ously consulted,  may  and  do  temporarily  join  a  movement 
precipitated  by  the  leaders  and  thus  for  a  rime  nominally 
increase  the  membership. 

If  a  workman  desires  to  join  a  labor  union-he  is,  of  course, 
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at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  in  that  case  he  should  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  by  an  "open  shop"  so  long  as  he  respects 
the  rights  of  his  employer  and  his  co-employes  and  in  every 
way  conforms  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  "open  shop," 
as  heretofore  publicly  defined  is  what  we  believe  in  and 
stand  for. 

But  still,  our  opinion  is  that  the  existence  and  conduct  of 
labor  unions,  in  this  country  at  least,  are  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  employes,  the  employers  and  the  general 
public.  It  has  been  claimed  that  a  large  number  of  the 
leaders,  including  the  most  influential,  are  foreign  born. 

Union  leaders  perhaps  may,  for  it  is  common,  dispute 
some  of  the  claims  we  make,  but  if  so  any  one  can,  for  himself 
or  herself,  inquire  of  both  employers'and  employes,  and  will 
I  believe  ascertain  that  conditions  applying  to  union  labor 
are  even  much  worse  than  now  described. 

If  a  workman  desires  to  engage  work  and  remain  in  an 
establishment  which  is  operating  under  contracts  with  union 
labor,  that  is  through  the  leaders,  he  must  first  join  the  union 
and  pay  whatever  dues  are  demanded.  Sometimes  they  are 
rather  high.  If  he  should  be  employed  without  being  previ- 
ously questioned  he  would  soon  be  approached  by  a  *  walking 
delegate"  and  ordered  to  join  the  union  or  quit  work.  If  he 
refused  and  the  employer  declined  to  discharge  him  he  would, 
in  usual  cases,  be  assaulted  publicly,  or  more  probably  under 
cover  of  darkness;  and  perhaps  the  members  of  his  family 
would  be  insulted  or  threatened,  or  both.  If  still  the  employer 
refused  to  interfere,  he  also  would  be  subject  to  similar  treat- 
ment, perhaps  including  damage  to  person  or  property. 
Finally,  a  strike  would  likely  be  called  by  the  leaders  re- 
gardless of  the  demand  for  the  products  in  question  or  the 
necessities  for  wages  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  Should  the 
employer  fill  the  shops  with  other  men  then,  to  the  extent 
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the  lack  of  police  protection  existed,  force  would  be  resorted 
to  by  the  unions.  These  conditions  might  not  apply  in  all 
cases,  but  they  are  at  least  common. 

The  fact  is  that  usually  union  labor  leaders  persuade, 
if  possible,  but  if  they  fail  in  this  they  resort  to  force.  That 
there  are  exceptional  men  of  diflPerent  attitude  may  be  ad- 
mitted. I  do  not  deal  in  personalities.  It  is  for  you  and  all 
others  interested  to  ascertain,  if  not  already  advised,  what 
is  the  rule,  and  what  are  the  facts  in  individual  cases.  Look, 
listen  and  read  if  you  are  not  already  informed  concerning 
these  matters. 

If  the  workman  referred  toaccedes  to  the  demand  to  join 
the  union  then  what  happens?  He  pays  the  dues  required  and 
the  assessments  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  leaders.  He 
works  where  and  when  the  employer  decides,  provided  only^ 
the  union  consents.  He  must  live  up  to  the  rules,  instructions 
and  conditions  of  the  leader.  The  hours  must  not  exceed 
the  number  consented  to  by  the  leader  and  the  output  of  the 
workman  must  not  exceed  the  limit  fixed  by  him.  In  trans- 
portation the  distance  traveled  is  also  limited.  However  skill- 
ful the  workman  may  be  or  become  he  cannot  be  promoted  to 
a  better  job  or  position  except  for  seniority  in  time  of  employ- 
ment. That  is  the  general  rule.  He  may  labor  for  months 
or  years  in  a  low  wage  or  salary  position,  though  entitled  by 
skill  to  earn  a  much  larger  amount.  He  cannot  advance  on 
merit.  He  is  an  instrument,  a  tool,  of  the  union.  If,  for  some 
trivial  cause,  or  even  an  immoral  one,  such  as  the  discharge 
of  a  law-breaking  fellow  employe,  a  strike  is  called,  this  par- 
ticular workman  must  quit  even  though  his  family  is  in  need 
of  the  compensation  he  would  receive  if  working. 

The  workman,  if  he  belongs  to  a  labor  union,  becomes  the 
industrial  slave  of  the  union.  He  has  no  power  of  initiative 
or  opportunity  to  apply  his  natural  mental  and  physical 
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capacity.  If  our  own  shops  should  become  thoroughly  union- 
ized and  all  others  likewise  should  recognize  the  unions,  and 
the  steel  industry  should  become  entirely  organized,  as  the 
leaders  have  openly  attempted,  then  the  management  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  unions.  Some  of  you  have,  no  doubt, 
personally  seen  or  read  of  the  results  of  complete  organiza- 
tion by  the  unions  in  certain  lines. 

The  natural  and  certain  effects  of  labor  unionism  are  ex- 
pressed by  three  words:  Inefficiency,  high  costs.  And  be  it 
remembered  that  in  the  end  the  general  public,  which  is  more 
interested  in  the  selling  prices  of  all  products,  must  pay  for 
extortionate,  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  costs  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  primarily,  fundamentally  and  finally  interested 
in  the  existence  and  conduct  of  labor  unions. 

I  am  not  discussing  what  is  the  fair  proportion  or  division 
of  the  proceeds  of  business,  between  capital,  labor  and  con- 
sumer. I  am  referring  to  the  subject  of  waste,of  unreasonable, 
unconscionable,  unjustified  conditions  and  terms  which  re- 
strict and  hamper  natural,  orderiy,  legitimate  and  sensible 
management  and  progress. 

The  end  sought  by  labor  union  leaders  that,  at  least 
to  which  their  efforts  tend,  means  disaster  and  destruction. 

It  is  noticeable  that  oftentimes  they  seek  to  control 
politics,  and  openly,  as  a  body,  advocate  the  election  or 
defeat  of  even  the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  op- 
pose or  favor  legislation  of  divers  kinds.  They  would  regulate 
police  departments.  They  would,  if  possible,  fill  all  official 
positions  and  control  the  existence,  repeal  or  change  of 
laws.  Worse  than  everything  else,  they  would  dominate  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  our  citadel  of  defense 
to  person  and  property— to  civilization  itself.  Many  of 
them  criticize  and  defy  the  final  decisions  of  the  courts. 
Very  little  has  been  written  or  spoken  concerning  this  atti- 
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tude,  although  it  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  great 
Republic. 

I  would  not  intentionally  do  an  injustice  to  any  union 
labor  leader,  nor  to  a  labor  union.  But  I  firmly  believe 
complete  unionization  of  the  industry  of  this  country,  as 
attempted,  would  be  the  beginning  of  industrial  decay. 

I  have  been  informed  of  many  facts  concerning  the  in- 
tentions and  efforts  of  union  labor  leaders  in  seeking,  and,  in 
some  cases,  securing,  control  of  vital  departments  of  indus- 
try, where  possession  of  a  small  unit  would  mean  obstruc- 
tion to  many  other  larger  ones;  of  various  devices  to  prevent 
the  usual  course  of  trade  movements  without  apparently 
trying  to  interfere  with  the  larger  and  better  known  agencies. 
Some  of  you  know  of  these  things.  You  have  seen  them  even 
in  small  repairs  or  restorations  in  your  own  business  places 
or  homes.  Many  believe  the  labor  union  leaders,  or  some  of 
them,  would  control  even  the  public  press  by  unionizing  the 
typographical  departments  and  thus  bringing  about  censor- 
ship of  publications.  Such  as  these  would,  if  possible,  con- 
trol the  speech  of  clergymen  or  public  teachers.  They  would 
undoubtedly  expend  money  to  employ  individuals  to  obtain 
and  publish  misinformation  that  might  improperly  influence 
the  public,  including  teachers  of  high  standing  and  repute. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  just  at  present  there  is  a  secret, 
persistent  movement,  more  dangerous,  possibly  more  effec- 
tive, to  secure  control  of  various  agencies  of  information 
in  the  direction  of  extending  unionism. 

If  any  individual  is  without  information  in  regard  to  any 
of  these  matters,  he  or  she  should  ascertain  the  facts  so  that 
no  mistake  will  be  made  nor  injustice  done.  Inquire  as  to  the 
result  of  labor  unions  abroad. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  natural,  if  not  the  necessary,  re- 
sult of  the  contemplated  progress  of  labor  unions,  if  success- 
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ful  would  be  to  secure  the  control  of  shops,  then  of  the  gen- 
eral management  of  business,  then  of  capital,  and  finally 
of  government.  ^ 

POSSIBLE  SOLUTION 

Possibly  there  is  a  solution  of  or  antidote  to  the  labor 
union  problem. 

I  do  not  believe  in  socialism;  in  Governmental  manage- 
ment or  operation;  but  I  do  advocate  publicity,  regulation 
and  reasonable  control  through  Government  agencies.  Mem- 
bers of  commissions  or  departments  -should  be  non-parti- 
san, non-sectarian,  based  on  qualification  and  moral  char- 
acter. Their  decisions  should  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
highest  courts. 

Laws— clear,  well  defined,  practicable  and  easy  of  com- 
prehension—covering these  matters,  might  be  passed,  and 
if  so  they  should  apply  to  all  economic  organizations,  groups 
or  bodies  exceeding  certain  specified  numbers  or  amounts. 
Both  organized  capital  and  organized  labor  should  be  placed 
under  these  laws.  Each  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  pro- 
tection and  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  and  provi- 
sions. Will  labor  unions  consent  to  this?  They  have  hereto- 
fore objected:  Here  would  be  a  test.  Labor  union  leaders  have 
before  now  asked  and  received  discriminatory  exemptions. 
This  IS  wrong  and  it  would  be  just  as  bad  if  the  situation 
were  reversed.  Employers  generally  desire  only  the  same 
treatment  that  is  accorded  to  labor  unions.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  workmen  also  would  be  satisfied  with  this  standard. 

DAYS  AND  HOURS  OF  WORK 

The  Corporation  inherited  the  twelve-hour  day  and  the 
seven-day  week  system  for  necessary  continuous  operations. 
They  had  been  and  still  are  in  vogue  in  many  lines  of  indus- 
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try  in  various  countries.  Perhaps  they  will  never  be  entirely 
abolished.  Possibly  the  workmen  themselves,  the  employers 
or  the  general  public  will  never,  as  a  whole,  consent  to  the 
entire  elimination  of  either  proposition.  From  an  economic 
viewpoint,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  existence 
of  both,  particularly  the  twelve-hour  day.  Many  depart- 
^nents  of  industry,  from  a  practicable  consideration,  require 
continuous  operation.  However,  you  are  entitled  to  know 
the  attitude  of  the  corporate  managers  concerning  these 
matters.  .     .   :     . 

At  the  annual  stockholders  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
held  April  17,  191 1,  you  will  remember  it  was  voted  (your 
Chairman,  holding  a  proxy  from  a  large  majority  of  the  stock- 
holders, voting  in  the  affirmative) : 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Chairman  shall  forthwith  ap- 
point a  Committee  of  not  more  than  five  persons  from 
the  officers,  or  stockholders,  of  this  Corporation,  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  to  the  Finance  Committee,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  but  not  later  than  October  ist,  191 1,  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  a  certain  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  March  number  of  the  American  Magazine, 
under  the  title  "Old  Age  at  Forty,"  and  that  such  report, 
together  with  such  comment  as  said  Finance  Committee  - 
may  desire  to  add  thereto,  shall  thereupon  be  printed  and 
mailed  to  the  stockholders  of  this  Corporation. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  a  committee  was  appointed 
consisting  of  Stuyvesant  Fish,  Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler,  Da- 
rius Miller,  Charles  A.  Painter  and  Charles  L.  Taylor.  After 
diligent  examination  and  inquiry  the  committee  reported 
that  notwithstanding  the  Finance  Committee  liad  previously 
adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
seven-day  week  and   although   the   Chairman   had  subse- 
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quently  emphasized  the  necessity  for  its  enforcement,  this 
practice  was  still  in  vogue  and  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  should  be  strictly  observed. 
The  committee  suggested  "that  conscientious  effort  should  be 
made  by  all  to  reduce  to  a  positive  minimum  any  undue 
length  in  work  hours  that  emergencies  and  unforeseen  con- 
ditions may  sometimes  demand."  The  committee  further  re- 
ported that  they  were  "not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
twelve-hour  day  has,  by  its  general  acceptance  and  prac- 
tice over  a  considerable  period  of  years,  become  firmly  en- 
trenched and  that  any  sudden  and  arbitrary  change  would 
involve  a  revolution  in  mill  operations.  Nor  are  we  at  all  sure 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  any  one  employer,  or  any  num- 
ber of  employers,  to  inaugurate  a  shorter  hour  system,  unless 
a  similar  policy  should  be  adopted  by  all  employers  engaged 
in  the  same  industry." 

At  the  stockholders  meeting  of  April  15th,  191 2,  the  re- 
port was  submitted  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Following  this  action  diligent  effort  was  made  to  elimi- 
nate the  seven-day  week  for  the  employes,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  precipitation  of  the  World  War  our  companies  had 
made  successful  progress,  and  had  practically  abandoned 
the  seven-day  practice.  When  war  was  declared  and  the 
demand  for  steel  to  supply  military  necessities  increased, 
representatives  of  the  Government  insisted  that  the  mills  be 
operated  to  full  capacity.  Consequently  they  were  pushed 
to  the  utmost,  night  and  day,  seven  days  per  week.  Very 
soon  after  the  armistice  was  signed  our  companies  again  took 
up  for  active  consideration  the  matters  relating  to  days  and 
hours  of  work.  Since  then  there  have  been  many  meetings 
of  the  presidents  of  our  subsidiary  companies  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Corporation,  at  which  we  have  spent  hour  after 
hour  discussing  the  practicability  of  entirely  eliminating  the 


seven-day  week  and  twelve-hour  day  for  employes.  Special 
committees  appointed  from  the  presidents  have  compiled 
much  valuable  data  applicable. 

As  a  result,  the  seven-day  week  has  been  discontinued 
by  each  and  all  of  the  subsidiary  companies,  and  the  work- 
men are  all  entitled  to  at  least  one  day  per  week  for  rest. 
Indeed,  they  are  not  permitted  to  work  more  than  six  days 
per  week,  notwithstanding  many  are  desirous  of  doing  so. 

Although  the  officials  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  twelve- 
hour-day  question,  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  reach  a 
conclusion.  Our  principal  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  workmen  themselves  are  unwilling  to  have  the  hours  of 
labor  decreased  for  the  reason  that  they  desire  the  larger 
weekly  compensation  resulting  from  the  longer  hours.  We 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  more  or  less  public 
sentiment  against  the  twelve-hour  day;  and  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable we  would  be  glad  to  lessen  the  hours  throughout  our 
entire  organization.  We  do  not,  however,  endorse  the  claim 
sometimes  made  by  public  speakers  that  we  should  ignore 
the  wishes  of  our  employes  in  this  respect;  nor  do  we  feel  cer- 
tain that  twelve  hours  per  day  in  all  cases  is  necessarily  in- 
jurious or  objectionable.  The  officers  of  our  respective  sub- 
sidiary companies  who  are  most  in  favor  of  permitting 
work  of  twelve  hours  per  day  where  the  work  is  necessarily 
continuous  are  those  who  have  heretofore  personally  been 
employed  twelve  hours  per  day  or  more,  either  in  the 
shops  or  on  the  farms,  and  have  reached  their  present 
higher  positions  by  reason  of  their  demonstrated  ability  and 

success. 

The  officers  of  the  Corporation,  the  presidents  of  sub- 
sidiary companies  and  a  majority  of  others  in  positions  of 
responsibility  are  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  twelve-hour  day, 
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and  for  this  reason  and  because  of  the  public  sentiment  re- 
terred  to  it  is  our  endeavor  and  expectation  to  decrease  the 
working  hours-we  hope  in  the  comparatively  near  future. 
We  have  been  disappointed  by  our  inability  heretofore  to 
accomplish  our  purpose  in  this  r^ard. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

You  have  read  or  heard  these  words.  Whatever  may  be 
the  general  conception  of  the  term,  we  have  given  the  subject 
as  we  understand  it,  much  consideration.  ' 

So  far  as  I  am  informed,  our  employes  have  not  requested 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  collective  action  different  from  the 
practice  in  vogue  throughout  our  companies.  Outsiders  have 
occasionally  offered  suggestions.  They  have  been  made  by 
three  different  groups. 

First  by  the  labor  union  leaders  who  mean  by  the  term 
and  openly  seek  to  bring  about,  collective  bargaining  directly 
through  the  labor  unions  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
control  of  the  workmen  through  the  unions,  and  thus  force 
all  the  workmen  mto  membership.  This,  in  all  their  efforts 
IS  the  one  prmcipal  thing  sought  to  be  achieved.  They  oppose 
openly  every  kind  of  collective  bargaining  that  is  contrary 
in  form  or  practice  to  this  idea. 

Second,  persons  who  are  really  acting  in  the  interest  of 
the  labor  unions,  are  or  have  been  members,  or  at  least  be- 
lieve  in  them  and  advocate  their  existence.  Many  of  them  I 
think  are  disingenuous,  to  say  the  least,  and  purposely  con- 
ceal  their  real  wishes  and  intentions. 

Third,  a  number  of  public  speakers  or  writers  who  are 
able,  honest  and  sincere,  believing  that  workmen,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  would  be  benefited  by  collective  action  con- 
cerning  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 

From  our  inquiry  and  study  we  do  not  believe  any  plan 


for  collective  bargaining  has  been  put  in  practice  which  is 
better  than  our  own,  or  has  been  of  real  benefit  to  the  employe 
or  employer.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  that  experi- 
ence, up  to  date,  shows  that  both  have  been  disadvantaged; 
that  there  has  been  less  efficiency  and  higher  cost,  and  that 
therefore  the  great  consuming  public  has  been  injured. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  our  information,  all  the 
modern  collective  bargaining  plans  were  adopted  under  con- 
ditions or  in  times  of  emergency  and  on  the  real,  if  not  dis- 
closed, ground  that  they  were  "the  lesser  of  two  evils";  that 
they  would  perhaps  prevent  the  unionization  of  the  plants  in 
question.  Indeed,  the  labor  unions  themselves  openly  ob- 
jected to  and  argued  against  these  plans  for  these  reasons.  If, 
or  to  the  extent  this  objection  has  been  withdrawn  or 
modified,  it  is  obviously  because  it  is  believed  by  the  union 
labor  leaders  that  the  collective  bargaining  plans  in  force 
have  not  been  hostile  to,  but  rather  an  aid  to  the.  labor' 
unions. 

However,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  if  a  plan,  better  than 
ours,  is  developed  and  proven  to  be  of  real  benefit  to  the 
employes  and,  at  the  same  time  reasonable,  practicable  and 
fair  to  them,  we  will  not  be  slow  to  adopt  it. 

We  do  not  endorse  experimentation,  especially  concerning 
workmen,  unless  it  seems  practical  and  reasonable.  I  venture 
the  individual  opinion  that  any  plan  which  seeks  to  deprive 
the  investor  of  the  control  of  his  property  and  business  is 
inimical  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  our  country  and  to  the 
public  welfare.  Any  step  in  this  direction  is  to  be  deplored. 
Any  nation  which  adopts  it  will  fail  to  maintain  a  leading 
position  in  industrial  proficiency  and^  progress.  A  man,  or 
group  of  men,  contending  for  a  different  attitude,  is  opposing 
self-protection  and  interest. 

It  is  a  fair  and  wise  conclusion  that  anyone  claiming  the 
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right  to  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  property  of  a 
corporation  should  do  so  through  a  stockholding  interest, 
and  thus  share  responsibility  and  liability  and  profits  with  all 
other  stockholders. 

Nevertheless ,  we  believe  that  the  employe  should  not  only 
be  treated  fairly  and  justly  up  to  the  full  measure  of  prac- 
ticability, but  that  he  should  have  the  chance  to  consult  as 
to  all  terms  of  employment,  either  as  an  individual  or  in 
groups  of  workmen  in  any  department.  This  has  been  and  is 
our  plan  and  it  has  proved  to  be  beneficial  and  satisfactory 
to  both  employer  and  employe. 

Thus  our  employes  in  groups,  or  as  individuals,  at  all 
times,  have  access  to  the  office  of  the  foreman  or  to  any  other 
superior  officer,  even  to  the  highest. 

We  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  request  for  an  inter- 
view concerning  our  employes  by  a  volunteer  outsider,  rep- 
resenting only  himself  or  his  own  selfish  interests,  and  who  is 
known  to  be  actually  hostile  to  both  the  employer  and  em- 
ploye, or  to  the  country. 

It  is  the  unqualified,  undeviating  policy  of  our  Corpora- 
tion to  be  polite  to  everyone.  Our  instructions  to  this  effect 
to  our  whole  organization  are  positive  and  binding.  We  are 
not  defiant,  combative  or  inconsiderate. 

In  closing,  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  presidents  and 
other  officers  and  managers  of  our  subsidiary  companies  are 
able,  conscientious,  altogether  worthy,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  policies  I  have  stated.  They  are  entitled  to  much  credit 
for  the  great  value  of  our  properties  and  the  success  of  our 
enterprise. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ELBERT  H.  GARY,  CHAIRMAN,  AT 
,  ANNUAL  MEETING  UNITED  STATES  STEEL 
CORPORATION,  APRIL  17,  1922,  AND 
REMARKS  OF  STOCKHOLDERS 


Judge  Gary:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  meet  you  here  today.  It  is  always,  year  after  year,  very 
agreeable  to  have  you  come  here  and  show  your  interest. 
Later  I  will  perhaps  make  some  observations  concerning 
topics  in  which  you  are  interested.  But  before  that,  as 
usual,  I  will  give  the  opportunity  to  those  who  are  present  to 
make  any  suggestions,  criticisms  or  arguments  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation  about  which  you  may  be  disposed 
to  speak  and  which  you  think  are  worthy  of  special  comment. 

For  twenty-one  years  and  more  our  stockholders  meetings 
have  been  open.  No  one  has  ever  been  refused  opportunity 
to  speak,  whether  he  was  favorable  to  what  we  had  done  or, 
as  in  a  very  few  cases  in  the  earlier  years,  he  disapproved  and 
was  disposed  to  be  antagonistic. 

Mr,  Crowell:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Crowell,  30 
Church  Street.  I  want  to  speak  in  a  complimentary  way  of 
the  educational  value  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Corporation. 
Having  been  a  teacher  of  youth  and  being  occupied  largely  in 
the  preparation  of  young  men  for  foreign  trade  careers,  it  has 
fallen  to  me  to  make  use  of  a  great  many  different  kinds  of 
documents  which  may  be  available  for  the  instruction  of 
these  young  men.  And  you,  as  men  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  development  of  this  Corporation,  have  an  interest 
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in  this  viewpoint  I  take  it.  The  fact  that  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  divided  into  the  sales  in  domestic  markets  and  in 
foreign  markets  is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  phases  of  the 
annual  report.  And  I  trust  that  the  authorities  who  prepare 
the  annual  reports  will  keep  in  mind  the  educational  value  of 
this  report  not  only  to  the  stockholders  but  to  the  educational 
institutions  and  to  the  people  who  are  interested  in  knowing 
what  a  great  corporation  of  international  character  does. 

And  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  some 
early  annual  report,  probably  the  next,  it  include  a  map 
which  will  show  the  main  points  through  which  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  distributes  its  tonnage  in  the  foreign 
world,  as  formerly  it  did  show  in  some  of  its  annual  reports, 
by  illustrations  and  by  maps,  the  locations  of  the  different 
plants  and  properties  which  it  owned.  This  phase  of  it  would 
be  highly  illuminating  to  the  younger  generation  and  no 
doubt  so  to  the  stockholders.    If  the  oflScers  will  keep  that  in 
mind  in  making  up  their  next  year's  report  I  think  they  will 
add  materially  to  the  value  of  this  as  an  instructive  document 
to  help  to  give  to  the  younger  minds  a  grasp  of  the  great  scope 
of  the  greatest  industry  in  the  export  sense  that  the  United 
States  has. 

Mr.  Brett:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  have  to  bear  with  me 
again,  as  you  have  in  years  past.  It  is  a  long  time  since  the 
great  slump  in  business  came,  just  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  when  our  Chairman  had  to  ask  for  our  indulgence  in 
reducing  the  dividend  rather  than  reducing  the  wages  of  the 
employes;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  although  there  was  a 
great  surplus  at  the  time  this  great  slump  came,  that  the 
company  has  not  only  provided  a  surplus  but  a  liquid  surplus 


with  which  this  Corporation  was  able  to  pay  its  dividends,  not 
only  on  its  preferred  but  on  its  common  stock,  when  so  many 
other  corporations  not  only  failed  to  pay  on  their  common 
stock  but  on  their  preferred  stock  also. 

And  I  think  that  I  only  voice  the  sentiment  of  this  com- 
pany here  today  when  I  want  given  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  and  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  executives 
and  all  the  Board  for  the  great  work  in  conserving  the  inter- 
ests of  this  great  Corporation,  and  especially  in  maintaining 
the  fixed  prices  which  were  declared  to  be  reasonable  and  fair 
during  all  that  great  boom  and  runaway  market  which 
followed. 

Judge  Gary :  There  are  others  I  am  sure.    Dr.  Griflfith  ? 

Dr,  Griffith:  Judge  Gary  and  Gentlemen: 

My  remarks  have  to  do  with  the  matter  of  the  Corporation 
having  its  own  delivery  wagon  service  for  overseas  trade, 
also  consideration  by  you  of  the  adoption  of  a  single  trade- 
mark for  all  subsidiaries.  I  am  not  reading  those  remarks 
referring  to  the  first,  however,  for  the  reason  of  the  two  lines 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  page  27  of  the  annual  report.  I  shall 
read  the  last  part  of  my  writing,  which  is : 

Finally,  gentlemen,  the  most  valuable  thing,  the  greatest 
asset  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is  not  your 
mines  or  mills;  the  greatest  asset  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  is  sitting  before  you — ^I  mean  Judge  Gary.  Why 
do  I  say  this  ?    Because  he  holds  the  thing  together. 

Everybody  around  a  rolling  mill  knows  what  speeding  up 
means;  so  you  will  understand  me  well  enough  when  I  say  I 
think  Judge  Gary  needs  speeding  up.  Now  he  only  has 
267,000  people  working  for  him,  and  he  could  manage  just  as 
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well  500,000;  so  it  looks  as  though  it  was  up  to  Mr.  Farrell's 
sales  department  to  get  the  business,  and  the  idea  is  to  send 
out  your  own  ships  and  go  get  it. 

Jvdge  Gary :  Any  others  ?  Mr.  Osgood,  you  ought  to  say 
something. 

Mr,  Osgood :  I  think  we  all  might  be  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness situation.  Judge  Gary  usually  knows  what  we  would 
like  to  know  about;  what  he  thinks  of  business  in  the  future 
and  also  how  the  export  business  is  coming  along.  That  is  the 
outstanding  thing  before  us  at  the  present  moment. 

Judge  Gary:  I  should  like  to  deal  for  a  moment  in  person- 
alities. We  have  been  meeting,  many  of  you  who  are  present, 
year  after  year.  You  have  been  steadfast  and  faithful,  and 
mtelligent  in  what  you  have  said  and  the  suggestions  for  im- 
provement which  you  have  offered  from  time  to  time.  We 
know  your  faces,  your  names  and  your  holdings.  And  I 
assure  you  we  appreciate  your  disposition  and  your  presence 
at  these  annual  meetings. 

This  Corporation  has  become  a  large  and  friendly  family  of 
business  men  and  women.  And  to  have  the  support  of  such 
as  you  is  of  more  benefit,  and  of  more  real  gratification  to  the 
officials  than  even  the  contribution  of  money  could  be. 

You  perhaps  have  noticed  that  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
fiirst  time  since  our  stockholders  meetings  began  to  take 
place,  Mr.  Thomas  Murray,  who  was  always  close  by,  who 
was  Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer  and  in  an 
official  way  connected  with  our  subsidiary  companies,  is  not 
present.  He  has  gone.  We  have  lost  him  forever.  A 
splendid,  high  type  of  man. 


Also  you  notice  perhaps  that  Mr.  Richard  Trimble,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  who  has  been  present  on  nearly  every 
occasion  of  this  kind,  is  not  here.  He  has  been  physically 
incapacitated  for  more  than  a  year.  And  we  miss  him. 
Another  very  fine  man. 

We  have  lost  some  others.  Many,  the  larger  number,  of 
our  directors  and  members  of  our  Finance  Committee  have 
died.  We  must  all  go  soon  at  best.  But  if  we  can  conduct 
ourselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  and  maintain  the  respect 
and  the  friendship  of  our  stockholders,  of  our  employes  and  of 
the  general  public,  life  will  have  been  worth  living. 

We  have  present  on  this  occasion  one,  I  think  only  one,  of 
our  pensioners,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Thorp,  who  was  in  our  employ 
many  years,  and  after  long,  faithful  service  he  was  placed 
upon  the  pension  list;  and  he  comes  here  today  to  witness  the 
proceedings. 

We  have  large  numbers  of  men  like  him.  We  have  received 
information  of  many  who  have  gone  on  the  pension  list  and 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  or  some  of  its 
companies,  for  many  years — ^the  longest  fifty-six  years.  And 
we  have  received  friendly  and  grateful  letters  from  many  of 
them.  Such  testimonials  as  these  are  worth  living  and  doing 
business  for. 

Our  employes  generally,  before,  through  and  after  the  war, 
have  been  in  the  main  loyal,  steadfast  and  efficient.  And  we 
have  tried  to  treat  them  as  they  deserved.  It  will  be  our 
policy  to  pay  all  of  our  workmen  fully  as  high  wages  and  to 
treat  them  in  every  respect  at  least  as  well  as  other  em- 
ployes in  similar  lines  of  service  are  paid  or  treated.  By 
serving  them  in  this  way  we  best  serve  the  interests  of  our 
stockholders  and  of  the  general  public. 
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Business  conditions  have  been  improving,  as  you  know. 
I  read  in  the  newspapers  this  morning,  and  yesterday,  that 
there  had  been  an  increase  of  nine  per  cent  in  general  business 
in  the  past  year.  Well,  the  steel  business  has  doubled  in 
volume  during  that  period.  It  would  be  a  long  discussion  if  I 
attempted  to  cover  the  reasons  for  this  business  not  having 
been  better  at  certain  periods  since  the  armistice  was  signed. 
That  would  be  useless  at  this  time.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  on 
that  point  that  we  are  operating  at  the  present  time  up  to 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  ingot  capacity,  and  about  the 
same  or  a  little  more  as  to  our  iron  capacity. 

This  Corporation  has  made  steady,  persistent  and  intelli- 
gent progress  from  the  time  it  started.  We  have  fortified  our 
positions,  we  have  become  stronger,  we  have  added  to  our 
capacity  and  to  our  wealth.  We  have  contributed  to  the 
stockholders  as  much  in  dividends  as  we  believed  would  be 
absolutely  safe  to  the  Corporation,  taking  into  consideration 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  as  we  have  seen  it.  And  I  may 
say  for  one  I  feel  very  proud  of  the  praise  bestowed  by  one  of 
the  stockholders  in  regard  to  our  disposition  to  conserve  the 
cash  resources  of  the  Corporation.  There  have  been  times 
when  some  criticisms  have  been  made,  generally  by  outsiders 
who  were  not  well  acquainted  with  our  conditions  or  well 
informed  as  to  the  facts,  some  of  which  perhaps  were  justified; 
but  there  has  never  been  any  good  reason  for  saying  that  the 
intentions  of  the  management  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries  have  not  been  good  and 
honest. 

You  probably  expect  me  to  say  something  about  the  coal 
strike.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  why  any  of  our  men  in  the 
mines  discontinued  work,  I  would  be  compelled  to  answer  I 
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do  not  know.  They  must  have  been  persuaded  by  outsiders. 
No  reasons  were  presented  in  advance,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  any  existed.  And  because  of  that  fact  I  hope  and 
verily  believe  that  at  least  a  large  number  of  those  who  went 
out  will  soon  be  willing  and  anxious  to  resume  their  work. 
Anyhow,  we  shall  not  give  any  of  them  a  reason  for  not  doing 
so.  I  think  it  would  be  our  policy  not  to  employ  others,  out- 
siders, to  fill  the  places  of  any  of  those  who  have  gone  out, 
until  after  they  have  had  opportunity  to  return.  We  have  no 
feeling  concerning  any  of  them  except  of  the  most  friendly 
character.  And  no  matter  what  may  be  said  or  published  to 
the  contrary  no  one  could  have  a  deeper  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  our  employes  than  the  managements  of 
our  diflFerent  companies. 

At  the  present  time  our  coal  operations  in  the  Birmingham, 
Pocahontas  and  Kentucky  districts  are  up  to  capacity,  and 
we  are  getting  very  large  quantities  of  coal  of  the  best  kind 
from  each  of  those  sections.  From  the  Connellsville  district 
we  are  now  receiving  117,000  tons  of  coal  per  week,  and  of 
coke  about  54  per  cent,  or  54,000  tons.  Consequently  you 
will  see  that  we  are  being  daily  well  supplied  with  coal  and 
coke.  And  including  the  large  quantities  we  had  in  storage, 
and  also  considering  the  other  circumstances  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  we  are  very  well  taken  care  of. 

I  think  I  ought  to  refer  briefly  to  the  twelve-hour  day 
question.  As  always  this  is  a  very  difficult  one.  As  you 
know,  it  has  been  our  policy  for  years  to  eliminate  long  hours, 
long  turns  and  the  seven-day  week.  The  seven-day  week  was 
discontinued  long  since  and  the  fact  published.  In  the  early 
part  of  1921  we  had  entirely  eliminated  the  long  turn,  which 
occurred  at  the  time  shifts  were  made.    Between  October 
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1920,  and  March  1922,  we  reduced  the  twelve-hour  men  from 
thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  workmen  to  fourteen  per  cent. 
Those  fourteen  per  cent  of  course  were  engaged  in  what  is 
termed  continuous  operations,  where  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  machinery  going  uninterruptedly.  There  is  no  other 
practicable  way. 

We  would  like  and  hope  to  eliminate  all  of  the  twelve-hour 
day  work  if  practicable.  In  the  first  place  we  meet  the 
opposition  of  the  men  themselves,  who  wish  to  work  longer 
hours  in  order  to  make  larger  compensation.  I  have  stated 
before  in  discussing  this  question  that  twelve  hours  means 
twelve  hours  a  day  on  duty,  not  twelve  hours  continuous 
work.  About  six  hours  only  of  the  twelve  the  men  are 
actually  engaged  in  work. 

You  may  remember  that  the  committee  of  five  stock- 
holders, appointed  on  the  motion  of  a  stockholder  several 
years  ago,  in  their  final  report  stated  that  while  they  would 
like  to  see  various  things  done  away  with,  including  the 
twelve-hour  day,  they  realized  it  would  not  be  practicable  or 
possible  "for  any  one  employer  or  any  number  of  employers  to 
inaugurate  a  shorter  hour  system  unless  a  similar  policy 
should  be  adopted  by  all  employers  in  the  same  industry." 
The  reason  is  obvious:  If  one  employer  or  a  number  of  em- 
ployers should  offer  employes  a  limited  number  of  hours,  less 
than  twelve  hours,  and  other  employers  in  the  same  line 
offered  their  workmen  the  opportunity  of  working  twelve 
hours,  so  that  larger  earnings  would  be  received,  the  men 
would  leave  the  mills  or  the  furnaces  of  lesser  hours  and 
engage  with  the  competitors  who  offered  longer  hours. 

We  have  been  told  sometimes  by  outsiders — ^and  by  that  I 
mean  those  not  engaged  in  the  work,  who  are  not  practical 


men,  who  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it— that  we 
should  force  our  employes  to  accept  shorter  hours  or  relieve 
them  entirely.  We  do  not  believe  in  that  doctrine.  We 
believe  the  workmen  are  entitled  to  be  consulted.  Theoretical 
sympathy  does  not  go  very  far  with  the  workman.  Coming 
from  outsiders  not  familiar  with  the  situation  it  does  not 
appeal  to  his  judgment,  and  antagonizes  him. 

We  have  done  the  best  we  could  and  we  are  still  doing  the 
best  we  can.  We  would  like  to  satisfy  every  phase  of  public 
sentiment  or  public  representation  if  it  were  practicable. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  welfare  of  the  workmen  themselves, 
we  think  they  are  entitled  to  receive  special  consideration. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  say  to  you  in  conclusion  that 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries 
are  doing  business  at  the  old  stand.  Our  competitors  believe 
in  the  twelve-hour  day,  and  although  they  have  more  than 
once  been  requested  to  express  an  opinion,  so  far  as  we  know 
they  have  not  yielded  to  the  desire  of  the  lecturers  and  some 
publishers,  well-intentioned  persons,  to  reduce  the  hours 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  men. 

We  expect  to  meet  competition,  sharp  competition.  We 
have  no  feeling  of  hostility  towards  competitors  or  any  one 
else.  We  are  going  to  do  our  duty  as  we  see  it.  As  I  told  you 
a  year  ago,  we  recognize  oiu'  obligations  and  responsibilities 
to  all  of  the  different  interests.  We  are  subject  and  will  be 
subject  to  criticism;  sometimes  it  will  be  unfair.  That  has  no 
influence  upon  us  except  when  we  hear  or  read  of  a  criticism, 
which  we  think  is  deserved,  we  will  try  to  improve  our 
methods  accordingly.  There  is  no  personal  temper  in  our 
attitude.  Our  business  is  too  big  to  admit  of  personalities 
and  hostilities. 
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As  one  gentleman  said,  he  thought  our  company  was 
perhaps  the  biggest  industrial  concern  engaged  in  export 
business.  I  think  I  could  say,  not  by  way  of  boasting  but  by 
way  of  stating  the  facts,  our  Corporation  is  the  biggest  in  the 
world,  concerning  export  or  domestic  business.  And  because 
it  is  large  our  responsibility  is  made  greater.  We  realize  the 
necessity  is  greater  for  conducting  our  affairs  in  an  honest 
and  aboveboard  way.  Our  export  business  at  present  is 
increasing  and  has  been  for  some  time;  it  is  getting  back  to 
what  it  was  before  the  war;  it  is  returning  to  where  it  was 
at  the  highest  point.  We  believe  all  of  our  business  will 
increase. 

It  was  stated  in  one  of  the  newspapers  this  morning  that  on 
these  occasions  we  talk  to  the  general  public.  That  is  too 
large.  We  talk  to  our  stockholders,  those  particularly  inter- 
ested in  our  affairs.  We  never  urge  investors  to  buy  our 
securities.  We  give  them  the  facts  and  figures  and  reasons, 
and  ask  them  to  decide  for  themselves.  K  we  do  not  earn  and 
pay  dividends  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  management. 

If  the  large  number  of  employes  of  the  different  concerns, 
including  our  own,  have  not  been  receiving  as  much  of  late  as 
they  did  at  the  peak,  it  is  not  because  of  management,  it  is 
because  of  the  falling  off  in  business,  and  that  no  one  can 
control.  We  attempt  to  secure  our  fair  share  always;  to  do 
our  full  part  and  to  faithfully  perform  our  duties.  No  more 
could  be  expected  of  us;  no  less  would  satisfy  us. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr,  Brett :  I  would  like  to  move  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chair. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 
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Mr,  Mumford:   Is  it  appropriate  to  ask  a  question  con- 
cerning your  report  ? 

Judge  Gary:  Yes. 

Mr,  Mumford :  The  theoretical  sympathy  from  outsiders  to 
which  you  refer  I  meet  very  often;  I  presume  other  stock- 
holders do.  The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is  this:  You 
stated  that  the  reduction  of  the  twelve-hour  men  had  been 
from  thirty-two  per  cent  to  fourteen  per  cent,  and  that  the 
natural  result  of  eliminating  the  twelve-hour  men  would  be  to 
send  them  away  to  competitive  interests.  I  would  like  to  ask 
to  what  extent  that  reduction  has  warranted  that  conclusion 
on  your  part — to  what  extent  the  reduction  from  thirty-two 
per  cent  to  fourteen  per  cent  has  sent  away  your  good  men  to 
other  interests  of  a  similar  character. 

Judge  Gary:  Of  course  we  have  no  way  of  telling  exactly 
how  many.  We  know  by  practical  demonstration  that  our 
men  go  for  that  reason,  because  they  say  so  and  because  we 
see  them  or  learn  of  their  working  elsewhere  at  longer  hours. 

Mr,  Mumford :  In  that  case  why  send  them  away  or  permit 
them  to  go  ? 

Judge  Gary:  We  have  to  use  judgment  in  regard  to  that. 
The  reason  why  we  sometimes  let  them  go  instead  of  increas- 
ing the  hours  is  that  we  think  they  have  reached  a  determi- 
nation, and  besides  we  endeavor  so  far  as  we  can,  and  so  far 
as  it  is  practicable,  to  satisfy  a  certain  portion  of  the  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  reducing  the  hours. 

Mr.  Mumford:  It  is  a  yielding  then  largely  to  public 
sentiment  ? 
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Judge  Gary :  I  will  say  frankly,  Mr.  Mumf ord,  as  I  have 
stated  before  at  stockholders  meetings:  I  am  not  certain 
that  in  most  cases  it  is  a  hardship  rather  than  a  benefit  to  a 
workman  to  refuse  to  allow  him  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day 
when  the  work  is  not  laborious  and  not  injurious  to  him  and 
when  he  desires  to  work  longer  and  earn  more  money.  Many 
of  the  highest  officials  of  our  Corporation  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies work  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  some  of  them  more 
than  twelve  hours.  They  are  not  harmed  by  doing  it;  they 
do  it  because  they  feel  their  responsibility  and  they  want 
to  do  the  very  best  possible  for  the  stockholders  of  their 
respective  companies.  And  we  believe  the  general  public  is 
perfectly  willing  that  the  officers  should  work  as  many  hours 
a  day  as  they  please. 

Mr,  Mumf  ord:  I  have  worked  long  hours  myself.  Judge. 
Thank  you. 

Judge  Gary:   So  have  I. 
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ETHICS  IN  BUSINESS 

TP^UIIING  the  last  decade  the  world's  structure  of  civiliza- 
•"■^  tion  has  been  threatened,  assaulted  and  damaged,  even 
to  its  foundations.  At  times  faith  in  a  merciful  and  all-wise 
Providence  has  been  the  only  perfect  assurance  of  safety. 
We  are  emerging  from  under  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  fear 
into  the  sunlight  of  hope  and  confidence,  and  with  feelings 
of  gratitude  we  may  calmly  survey  our  somewhat  battered 
institutions  in  order  to  determine  what,  if  anything,  can  be 
done  to  repair  and  restore  them  and  make  them  firmer  and 
stronger  than  ever  before.  Oiu*  country  is  doing  and  will 
continue  to  do  its  part,  and  every  citizen  has  a  personal 
responsibility  and  must  share  in  the  work  of  reconstruction 
and  readjustment. 

A  nation  depends  upon  its  citizenship  for  vitality  and 
progress  in  the  plans  for  rehabilitation  which  are  decided 
upon.  Its  endeavor  must  correspond  to  the  every-day  prac- 
tice of  individuals. 

With  a  desire  to  apply  the  observations  made  there  has 
been  selected  for  today  the  theme  "Ethics  in  Business." 
Next  to  the  establishment  and  observance  of  the  laws  of  the 
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land,  of  the  highest  importance  are  the  questions  pertaining 
to  this  subject. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  occasion  the  word  ethics  is  defined 
as  the  science  of  moral  duty — ^moral  principles  and  quality 
in  practice.  Business  is  defined  as  any  particular  occupation 
or  employment  habitually  engaged  in  for  livelihood  or  gain. 
To  quote  Stockton:  "I  do  not  mean  any  Marie  Antoinette 
business  with  milk  pails  decked  with  ribbons." 

In  a  recent  public  address  President  Harding  character- 
ized business  as  being  "the  biggest  thing  in  the  world." 
By  this  he  may  have  meant  and  probably  did  mean,  among 
other  things,  that  business  is  necessary  to  himian  physical 
sustenance,  which  is  fundamental  in  the  consideration  of  all 
questions. 

Business  is  not  confined  to  any  line  of  enterprise.  It  is  in 
some  d^ree  involved  in  the  success  of  every  calling  in  life. 
To  the  extent  that  it  is  attached  to  any  human  attempt 
toward  livelihood  or  gain  these  remarks  will  apply  in  due 
proportion.  Big  business,  so  called,  is  more  liable  to  be 
exposed  to  the  public  view,  but  small  business  is  no  more 
exempt  from  moral  responsibility. 

It  has  been  said,  and  some  in  this  distinguished  audience 
may  agree,  that  in  practice  at  least,  the  science  of  ethics  has 
no  application  to  business.  You  may  refer  to  the  threadbare 
injunction  of  the  father  to  his  sons:  "Get  money,  honestly 
if  you  can,  but  get  it,"  and  similar  alleged  utterances.  The 
Reverend  W.  H.  H.  (Adirondack)  Murray  said:  "Many  a 
man  in  prayer-meeting  is  a  perfect  saint,  but  in  the  shop  or 
oflSce  he  is  an  ordinary  sinner."  There  is  a  widespread  be- 
lief that  a  very  large  percentage  of  business  is  carried  on 
without  any  regard  to  ethical  questions. 


Talking,  as  a  business  man,  to  men  and  women  connected 
with  or  interested  in  and,  in  many  cases,  controlling  large 
enterprises,  I  assert  there  has  been  good  reason  for  believing 
business  is  occasionally  unconscionably  administered;  though 
at  the  same  time  I  aver  that  it  sometimes  appears  the  man 
most  vehement  in  adverse  criticism  is  himself  unworthy  and 
unprincipled. 

It  is  deemed  appropriate  to  be  somewhat  specific,  and  as  the 
first  illustration  reference  is  made  to  business  corporations 
for  they  represent  large  accumulated  capital  and  the  strength 
for  good  or  bad  which  proportionally  goes  with  it.  As  com- 
pared with  individual  enterprise  corporations  are  no  better 
and  no  worse.  Attitudes  and  results  depend  upon  the  man- 
agement by  individuals.  The  degree  of  merit  or  moral 
turpitude  only  is  involved. 

Not  many  years  ago,  perhaps  not  much  more  than  a  score, 
the  managers  of  some  of  the  large  private  business  corpora- 
tions apparently  believed  that  if  their  conduct  was  within 
the  strict  and  technical  rules  of  law  it  was  immune  from  pub- 
lic or  private  attack;  that  if  the  provision  of  no  public  law 
was  violated  the  corporation  should  be  permitted  to  secure 
unlimited  profit  and  might  treat  indifferently  its  customers, 
its  employees,  its  competitors  and  even  the  general  public; 
and  not  a  few  officials,  in  consonance  with  the  same  line  of 
reasoning,  were  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  inside,  advance 
information  to  promote  their  own  pecuniary  interests  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  shareholders  generally.  By  such  as  these 
moral  principles  were  ignored. 

By  this  regime  the  rule  of  might  over  right  prevailed. 
In  business  the  Golden  Rule  was  given  no  thought,  certainly 
no  place,  in  the  practice  of  this  school  and  period. 
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Competition  was  tyrannical  and  destructive.  Weaker  com- 
petitors were  forced  out  of  business,  often  by  means  not  only 
unethical  but  severe  and  brutal.  The  graves  of  insolvents 
were  strewn  along  the  paths  of  industrial  development  and 
operation.  The  financially  strong  grew  stronger  and  richer. 
Instead  of  competition  being  the  life  of  trade  it  was  the  death 
of  trade.  Instead  of  monopoly  being  destroyed,  it  was  thus 
encouraged.  Instead  of  increasing  combination  of  capital 
being  prevented  it  was,  in  self-defense,  forced  into  existence. 
The  preserved  letters,  written  during  this  period  by  owners 
and  managers  of  some  of  the  great  industrial  concerns,  fur- 
nish indisputable  evidence  of  their  disposition  to  ignore  the 
principles  of  ethics,  all  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  indus- 
trialism. And  these  sentiments  which  have  been  adverted 
to  were  entertained  by  many  men  of  high  repute  and  honest 
instincts.  They  had  inherited  wrong  ideas  from  the  long 
past. 

This  school,  following  traditions,  did  not  give  to  employees 
just  consideration.  The  wage  rates  were  adjusted  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
welfare  of  the  workmen  was  decided  almost  entirely 
from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and  profit,  some  thought  and 
credit,  of  course,  being  given  to  safety  and  physical  condition 
as  affecting  ability  to  serve. 

And  what  is  true  of  these  employers  was  also  true  of  their 
employees  generally,  whose  attitude  towards  their  employers 
and  fellow  employees  was,  in  a  large  measure,  controlled  by 
ideas  that  were  entirely  selfish  and  in  many  cases  arbitrary, 
imreasonable  and  cruel. 

These  conditions  also  resulted  in  great  hardship  to  the 
general  purchasing  and  consuming  public  for,  in  the  long 


nm,  costs  of  production,  transportation  and  delivery  were 
necessarily  made  larger  and,  as  they  always  must  be,  were 
carried  on  to  the  ones  whose  necessities  compelled  purchase 

and  use. 

The  picture  presented  is  not  intended  to  be  exaggerated; 
nor  is  it  limited  in  its  application  to  industrial  or  other  pri- 
vate corporations.  Much  of  it  refers,  in  varying  degrees,  to 
private  enterprise  and  to  individuals.  It  embraces  and  ex- 
tends to  all  lines  of  commerce  and  finance,  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  to  the  professionals  and  to  all  educators,  even  to 
legislators,  in  fact  to  every  branch  of  human  effort  with  which 
business  is  associated.  But  it  does  not  relate  to  the  courts; 
they  compose  the  one  division  of  society  which  it  must  be 
conceded  has  rarely,  if  ever,  within  our  time  been  reproached 
for  disregard  of  moral  principle. 

In  every-day  life  may  still  be  seen  evidences  of  indifference 
to  principle,  some  involving  great  moral  turpitude.  The 
collector  of  taxes,  of  revenues,  and  others,  could  bear  wit- 
ness. Those  who  are  imposed  upon  by  profiteers  in  the  sale 
of  the  necessities  of  life  and  comfort,  by  demands  for  ex- 
tortionate wage  rates  or  for  professional  or  expert  services, 
may  justly  complain  that  ethical  reasons  are  ignored  in 
business  conduct. 

And  the  disregard  of  ethics  by  great  nations  has  been 
especially  noticeable  during  the  few  years  last  past.  The 
treatment  of  international  compacts  and  established  forms 
and  modes  of  procedure  as  mere  "scraps  of  paper"  or  as  in- 
applicable to  exigencies,  the  unnecessary,  brutal  and  in- 
human destruction  of  life  and  property  by  military  forces, 
temporarily  victorious,  the  needless  delay  in  promptly  ful- 
filling agreements  to  compensate,  in  short,  the  apparent  indif- 
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ference  to  laws;  all  these  furnish  the  most  striking  evidence 
of  a  deliberate  intention  to  violate  moral  principle. 

It  should  not  excite  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  many  well 
intentioned,  fair  minded  men  and  women  are  incredulous 
when  they  read  or  hear  of  a  claim  that  business,  large  or 
small,  involves  the  question  of  ethics.  Business  itself  and 
business  managers  generally  have  been  blamable  for  the 
opinions  which  have  been  formed.  This  is  said  without  at- 
tempting at  this  time  to  discriminate  between  charlatans 
who  pose  as  guardians  of  the  public  welfare  and  others  who 
are  sincere. 

Let  us  all  freely  admit  we  have  not  always  been  without 
fault  in  the  conduct  of  our  business  affairs.  However,  in  do- 
ing so,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  admit  the  honesty  or  the 
purity  of  motives  of  some  who  may  have  unjustly  criticized 
us.  Recently  misstatements  of  a  vituperative  character  have 
been  made  publicly  in  this  city  concerning  a  prominent  indus- 
trial concern  and  its  managers  which  were  absolutely  untrue 
and  without  foundation  in  fact.  But  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  become  hardened  or  impervious  to  deserved  criticism 
by  these  unwarranted  attacks.  Every  one  must  answer  to 
his  or  her  own  conscience.  Each  one  should  profit  by  proper 
censure  and  correct  any  unethical  practice  if  and  when  ascer- 
tained. 

In  this  connection  it  is  imperative  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  delinquencies  in  business  conduct  which  have  been 
mentioned  are  not  intended  to  refer  to  the  great  majority 
of  business  men  and  women.  Misconduct  by  a  few  injuri- 
ously affects  the  reputation  of  large  numbers  of  others,  and 
for  this  reason  professional  men,  lawyers,  doctors  and  even 
clergymen,  have  been  assailed  as  dishonest  and  unworthy, 
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sometimes  without  discrimination,  by  the  thoughtless  or  in- 
competent. The  same  is  true  of  industrialists  and  all  others 
regardless  of  their  avocations. 

And  it  may  be  asserted  with  absolute  confidence  that 
within  the  last  twenty  years  or  more  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided change  in  the  standards  and  conduct  of  business.    To 
my  personal  knowledge  many  of  the  most  intelligent  man- 
agers of  business  affairs,  some  very  large  and  others  smaller, 
who  have  laid  down  the  cares  and  difficulties  of  this  life,  be- 
fore their  final  departure  completely  changed  their  opinions 
and  reversed  their  methods  concerning  ethical  questions. 
This  applies  also  to  many  who  are  still  living.    Hundreds 
upon  hundreds,  yes  thousands  upon  thousands  of  business 
men,  all  over  this  country,  who  twenty  years  ago  believed 
that  the  subject  of  ethics  had  little  if  any  rightful  place  in 
business  conduct,  now  assert  and  insist  that  it  is  essential 
and  controlling.     A  man  of  high  intelligence  and  probity 
about  ten  years  since,  while  testifying  in  court,  alluding  to  a 
certain  other  man  who  occupied  the  highest  position  in  a 
large  business  concern,  said:  "He  introduced  new  rules  into 
the  business  game."    I  think  it  properly  may  be  claimed 
multitudes  of  leading  business  men  during  the  last  two 
decades  have  voluntarily  devoted  more  and  more  time  and 
energy  in  a  conscientious  desire  to  conduct  their  business  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  propriety  and  honesty. 

Business  throughout  the  United  States  is  today  transacted 
on  a  higher  plane  than  ever  before,  though  of  course  there  is 
always  need  for  further  improvement.  The  world  is  surely 
growing  better.    If  time  permitted,  many  striking  instances 

could  be  given. 
The  large  majority  of  business  men  now  conduct  their 
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affairs  in  accordance  with  the  avowed  belief  that  right  is 
superior  to  might;  that  morality  is  on  a  par  with  legality  and 
that  the  observance  of  both  is  essential  to  worthy  achieve- 
ment; that  the  rights  of  customers  must  always  be  respected; 
that  employees  are  associates  rather  than  servants  and  should 
be  treated  accordingly;  that  stockholders  of  corporations,  as 
well  as  all  partners,  are  entitled  to  any  information  immedi- 
ately upon  receipt  of  the  same  by  any  officer  or  partner,  so 
that  under  no  circumstances  can  there  be  preferential  rights 
or  opportunities;  that  destructive  competition  must  give  way 
to  humane  competition;  and  that  full  and  prompt  publicity  of 
all  facts  involving  the  public  weal  is  demanded. 

A  few  reasons  for  this  radical  change  may  be  mentioned 
for  the  benefit  of  all  who  are  present  on  this  occasion.  It  will 
do  no  harm  and  should  be  of  real  benefit  to  all  of  us. 

And  first  of  all,  reference  is  made  to  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  was  a  true  reformer  and,  when  President,  had  a  marked 
influence  as  such.  I  made  the  same  statement  in  public 
more  than  once  during  the  time  he  occupied  that  exalted 
position.  Although  at  first  he  seemed  to  be  somewhat  ex- 
treme as  to  certain  questions,  his  views  were  modified  during 
his  incumbency.  I  will  relate  to  you  an  actual  occurrence 
during  the  early  part  of  his  administration.  Pursuant  to  a 
common  practice  by  him,  he  called  into  conference  a  business 
acquaintance  and  submitted  for  perusal  the  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed message  to  Congress.  Among  other  things  there  was 
contained  a  statement,  in  substance,  that  it  was  well  imder- 
stood  the  majority  of  business  was  dishonestly  conducted. 
The  visitor  suggested  this  assertion  was  unjust  to  the  business 
men  and  to  the  President  himself,  for  it  was  not  true; 
that  coming  from  him  it  might  seriously  injure  business 
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conditions.  The  President  insisted  he  was  accurate  in  ex- 
pression and  that  he  could  not  change  it.  Thereupon  the 
business  man,  reiterating  his  previous  opinion,  bade  the  Presi- 
dent a  respectful  and  friendly  good-bye.  The  wording  of  the 
message  was  not  then  changed,  but  before  it  was  transmitted 
the  sentence  objected  to  was  eliminated.  This  episode  illus- 
trates the  fairness  and  conscientious  caution  of  Roosevelt 
and  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  great  influence  for  lasting 
benefit  to  business  management.    He  was  a  great  and  good 

man. 

Not  long  after  the  event  described,  at  a  meeting  of  promi- 
nent industrialists,  a  man  of  ability  and  wealth  bitterly 
assailed  Roosevelt  as  inimical  to  industry  and  general  pros- 
perity. The  answer  was  made,  by  the  business  man  hereto- 
fore referred  to,  that  the  President  had  materially  improved 
business  methods.  The  one  who  criticized  the  President, 
with  considerable  show  of  vexation,  requested  the  name  of  a 
single  individual  whose  management  had  been  bettered  by 
Roosevelt,  and  the  other  said:  "I  give  you  my  name"  and 
then  related  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  proposed  message  to 
Congress  alluded  to.  The  meeting  was  composed  of  about 
nine  men  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  mfluence,  a 
majority  of  whom  at  least  entertained  a  feeling  of  distrust 
and  resentment  toward  Roosevelt.  Not  one  present  made 
any  comment,  except  as  already  related,  with  reference  to 
Roosevelt's  attitude  toward  business.  Neariy  if  not  every 
one  who  had  previously  opposed,  subsequently  changed  his 
opinion  of  the  President's  administration. 

President  Roosevelt  had  many  disciples  and  with  assist- 
ance from  them  he  created  a  strong  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
honest  business  management.     This  sentnnent,  however 
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brought  about,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  change,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  generally,  as  to  the  desirability  and  value 
of  closely  associating  ethics  with  business. 

Public  opinion  has  aroused  and  will  always  arouse  the  con- 
sciences of  men  and  women.  We  cannot  sleep  or  eat  well, 
and  we  cannot  for  long  enjoy  life  in  the  face  of  opposing  will 
of  the  majority,  and  this  is  true  of  most  persons,  including 
the  vicious  and  depraved.  We  dread  the  condemnation  of 
the  general  public,  especially  if  there  is  reason  for  it. 

We  object  to  fulsome  praise,  even  from  our  best  friends, 
but  we  shrink  and  suffer  from  deserved  adverse  criticism. 
This  natural  instinct  in  the  hearts  of  well  intentioned  men 
and  women  has  had  a  decided  influence  in  reforming  business 
methods.  But  it  may  be  added  with  propriety  that  many 
self-appointed  and  self-styled  reformers,  who  never  took  any 
interest  or  action  in  regard  to  business  or  its  reformation 
until  long  after  it  was  voluntarily  refonning  itself,  have  been 
conspicuous  in  claiming  credit.  They  represented  hypocrisy 
in  masquerade.  They  were  Pharisees  offering  prayer  on  the 
public  streets. 

There  is  another  convincing  reason  for  the  noticeable 
changes  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  ethics  in  business. 
While  the  motives  are  not  equally  worthy  with  others,  they 
are  very  practical  and  influential  with  many  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  converted.  Ethical  management  brings  ad- 
ditional profits  to  business.  Sooner  or  later  it  pays  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Any  man  or  concern  that  firmly  establishes  a 
reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing  which  is  not  ques- 
tioned has  a  business  asset  of  great  pecuniary  value  and  profit. 

In  the  United  States  the  door  of  opportunity  for  progress 
and  prosperity  is  open  to  all;  but  to  reap  the  full  advantage 
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one  must  be  actuated  by  the  principles  of  morality.  The 
standards  of  ethics  as  described  are  not  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Christianity,  though  possibly  as  applied  to  business 
they  are  not  far  apart.  No  one  can  successfully  claim  that 
ethical  management  in  business  will  combat  religious  conduct 
or  that  the  latter  will  be  obnoxious  to  the  former.  The  teach- 
ings of  Confucius,  who  advocated  the  Golden  Rule  many 
centuries  ago,  if  adopted,  will  secure  good  results  in  business, 
and  will  be  of  pecimiary  benefit. 

Conscientious  treatment  of  employees  which  secures  their 
respect  and  confidence  will  tend  to  increase  their  loyalty  and 
efficiency.  Provision  for  their  comfort  and  happiness  results 
in  steady  and  painstaking  effort,  incites  them  to  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  their  work,  and  gives  them  assurance  that 
their  future  faithfulness  will  be  appreciated  and  rewarded. 
In  every  particular  a  contented  workman  is  far  superior  to 
one  who  is  dissatisfied  and  disgruntled. 

One  corporation  alone  during  the  last  ten  years  has  appro- 
priated nearly  one  hundred  million  dollars  for  welfare  work 
in  behalf  of  employees.  This  included  the  establishment  of 
churches,  schools,  homes  with  gardens,  recreation  grounds 
and  buildings,  hospitals,  medicinal  and  dental  departments, 
sanitary  and  hygiene  facilities,  safety  devices,  accident  relief, 
old  age  pensions  and  many  other  projects  for  the  promotion 
of  health  and  happiness.  These  expenditures  have  been 
profitable. 

If  by  honesty  and  fair  treatment  we  satisfy  our  patrons 
they  will  show  it  in  all  their  dealings.  They  will  be  less  dis- 
posed to  be  hypercritical.  They  will  see  and  act  on  the  basis 
of  the  rights  of  both.  They  will  be  reasonable  in  all  their 
transactions  with  us  and  insist  upon  only  what  is  practical 
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and  proper  under  all  existing  conditions  and  circumstances; 
and  if  the  producer,  or  one  who  renders  service,  professional 
or  otherwise,  is  assailed  by  outsiders  his  patrons  will 
champion  his  rights.  This  is  of  much  value  in  times  of  stress 
or  of  unjust  criticism. 

From  considerable  experience  I  assert  with  confidence  and 
emphasis  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  year  after  year,  the  pecuni- 
ary gains  of  a  large  or  small  business  will  be  greater  if  it  is 
fairly,  humanely  and  honestly  conducted.  If  this  be  true  it 
alone  furnishes  a  logic  to  every  one  which  should  be  con- 
clusive. 

The  approval  of  the  general  public  up  to  the  limit  of  pro- 
priety is  of  especial  advantage  to  the  business  man  in  every 
phase  of  his  operations.  It  is  an  influence  which  is  realized 
more  clearly  than  words  can  specify. 

But  perhaps  best  of  all,  if  the  business  man's  conduct  is 
sincerely  believed  by  himself  to  be  honest  and  proper,  he 
will  have  the  courage  and  strength  to  stand  solid  and  im- 
movable against  any  unworthy  attack  by  the  unscrupulous 
concerning  his  management.  In  times  of  dissensions,  com- 
ing from  any  source,  such  a  man  can  be  courageous  and  pa- 
tient while  waiting  for  development  of  all  the  facts  and  the 
rendition  of  a  fair  and  proper  conclusion  by  all  concerned. 
A  clear  conscience  is  a  strong  weapon  of  defense  in  times  of 
ruthless  assault,  which  is  liable  to  be  made  upon  any  individ- 
ual or  enterprise.  Only  those  who  have  passed  through  an 
emergency  of  this  kind  can  fully  appreciate  this  fact.  Lin- 
coln could  never  have  lived  with  serenity  through  the  poison- 
ous and  malicious  attacks  upon  his  character  and  his  admin- 
istration except  for  the  knowledge  that  he  had  not  con- 
sciously trespassed  upon  the  lunits  of  moral  principle.    He 
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knew  that  sooner  or  later  his  motives  and  his  conduct  would 
be  fairly  judged  by  an  impartial  people.  Before  he  was 
cruelly  and  wickedly  assassinated  he  was  abnost  imiversally 
acclaimed  as  "honest  old  Abe"  and  this  alone  made  life 
worth  living  and  gave  him  strength  to  carry  a  burden  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  too  heavy  to  bear. 

The  late  international  conference  in  Washington  was 
largely  economical.    Its  primary  purpose  was  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures of  money  for  national  protection  and  administra- 
tion.    The  financial  obligations  of  nations  had  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds  until  they  were  colossal  and  dangerous, 
and  bankruptcy  was  imminent  in  many  cases.    Something 
radical  and  comprehensive  was  demanded.    But  this  great 
international  convention  was  called  and  conducted  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  business  ethics,  and,  for  this  reason  only, 
it  was  successful.    It  would  have  proved  to  be  a  disaster  if 
the  selfish,  greedy  or  unconscionable  claims  which  crept 
into  the  deliberations  from  time  to  time  had  found  lodgment. 
Fortunately  for  the  whole  universe  there  were  men  engaged 
in  the  work  submitted  who  possessed  the  talent  and  the  con- 
science to  raise  and  to  uphold  a  standard  of  morality  which 
controlled  the  final  action  of  the  conference  on  all  questions 
presented.    Perhaps  in  the  international  convocations  of  all 
time,  called  to  deliberate  upon  economic  questions,  this  was 
the  first  one  in  which  moral  principles  were  gloriously  tri- 
umphant.   All  honor  to  the  great  men  who  brought  about 
and  exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  this  tribunal.    Its 
power  for  good  will  be  permanent  and  far  greater  than  we  can 
now  fully  appraise. 

Here  was  witnessed  a  world-renowned  example  of  ethics 
in  business;  of  its  desirability  and  of  its  value.    The  intelli- 
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gent  business  men  of  this  country  and  others,  those  who  will 
best  succeed,  will  be  inspired  by  the  so-called  Disarmament 
Conference  to  apply  to  business  more  conscience  and  higher 
morals.  They  will  do  their  part  and  we  shall  see  a  speedy 
return  of  the  world's  business  to  its  normal  equilibrium.  The 
repaired  and  refortified  structure  of  civihzation  will  stand 
on  foundations  that  shall  be  solid  and  permanent  against 
the  assaults  of  wicked  men  or  nations. 

As  a  passing  suggestion  it  may  be  observed  that  henceforth 
the  political  party  which  pays  the  most  attention  to  ethics  is 
likely  to  secure  endorsement  by  the  majority  of  voters,  in- 
cluding especially  the  women. 

In  this  greatest  of  aU  countries,  rich  in  everything  that  is 
good  and  of  real  worth,  we  may  be  hopeful  of  the  future. 
Beyond  the  horizon  of  our  temporarily  somewhat  beclouded 
vision,  the  skies  of  temporal  and  moral  prosperity  are  clear 
and  bright.  Let  us  be  thankful  that,  under  the  power  and 
rule  and  influence  of  incompetent  or  vicious  men  during  the 
last  few  years,  the  worid  has  not  suffered  more  and  that  at 
present,  in  the  United  States  at  least,  conditions  and  pros- 
pects are  good.  Let  us  consider  distrustfully  those  who  look 
darkly  through  glasses  of  their  own  construction,  for  we 
know  they  reflect  simply  the  peculiarities  of  misinformed  or 
misguided  minds. 

The  alumni  of  the  great  universities,  whatever  may  be  the 
extent  of  their  business  control  or  connections,  have  great 
opportunity  to  assist  in  moulding,  by  practice  and  precept, 
the  new  and  improved  structure  of  enlightenment  which  is 
needed  throughout  the  worid.  Let  us  engrave  our  names  as 
co-builders  upon  the  foundation  blocks  of  intellectual  and 
moral  granite. 
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Legislation 

THE  prosperity  and  welfare  of  all  the  people  depend 
upon  the  enactment,  the  administration  and  the 
enforcement  of  law.  It  furnishes  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  human  beings  of  today  and  the  cave 
dwellers  of  the  past. 

All  fair-minded,  right  thinking  men  and  women  will 
agree  that  laws  s'hould  be  adopted,  maintained  and 
enforced  strictly  on  the  basis  of  equal  opportunity  and 
equal  responsibility  to  every  man,  woman  and  child, 
wherever  located  and  whatever  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances may  be. 

Any  law  in  its  existence  or  its  administration  that  dis- 
criminates in  favor  of  or  against  any  individual,  calling 
or  location  is  essentially  wrong  and  is  injurious  to  the 
whole  body  politic.  Any  person  who,  for  selfish  reasons 
or  as  an  advocate  for  another,  insists  upon  a  claim 
contrary  to  the  one  expressed  is  disloyal  to  the  principles 
of  our  national  scheme  of  government. 

These  principles  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  executive,  the  legislative  and  the  judicial  depart- 
ments of  Government;  by  the  farmer,  the  merchant, 
the  banker,  the  carrier,  the  manufacturer,  the  miner,  the 
employer,  the  employe,  the  possessors  of  capital  and  the 
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impecunious ;  and  in  these  days  particularly  they  should 
be  constantly  emphasized  in  the  minds  of  all  professionals 
—  those  who  attempt  to  instruct  or  to  minister  to  the 

wants  of  others. 

I  trust  we  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  are  con- 
scious of  our  obligations  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  the 
general  public  and  to  our  neighbors,  those  with  whom 
we  come  into  business  contact.  This  should  be  our 
constant  thought  and  study.  This  is  a  substantial  part, 
nay,  the  controlling  spirit  of  this  Institute. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  right  to  insist  that 
all  others  shall  be  required  to  conform  to  the  same  strict 
accountability;  and  that  we  shall  receive  the  same  pro- 
tection and  benefits  that  are  accorded  to  others.  As 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  vitally  affected  by  the 
passage  and  administration  of  laws,  even  by  the  tinker- 
ing of  legislation,  so  called,  it  is  deemed  appropriate 
to  discuss  before  the  business  men  of  an  important 
manufacturing  industry  some  of  the  current  proposed 
legislation,  even  though  what  we  may  say  or  think  may 
have  little  influence. 

Tariff  Legislation 

Revision  of  tariff  laws  is  an  intermittent  disease.  It 
appears,  if  not  with  every  session  of  Congress,  certainly 
with  every  change  of  administration.  It  seems  to  be 
considered  an  important  political  question,  though  it 
ought  not  to  be.  It  should  be  discussed  and  decided 
strictly  upon  scientific  principles  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  fairness  to  every  part  of  the  country,  to  every 
department  of  human  industry,  to  every  line  of  employ- 
ment and  to  the  public  welfare.    This  was  the  tendency 
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of  public  discussions  for  a  time,  but  it  seems  there 
has  been  an  increasing  departure  from  this  practice; 
that  the  data  secured  by  the  National  Tariff  Commision 
at  large  expense  has  been  almost  completely  ignored 
in  late  discussions. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  invited  to  the  White  House 
to  consider  briefly  tariff  matters.  I  commenced  by  say- 
ing: **Mr.  President,  I  favor  free  trade,"  and,  after 
waiting  for  the  surprised  expression  of  countenance 
which  appeared,  finished  by  saying,  facetiously  of  course, 
"for  every  industry  except  our  own."  President 
Roosevelt,  immediately  catching  the  point,  replied: 
**That  is  exactly  the  trouble.  They  laughed  Hancock 
*out  of  court'  for  saying  the  tariff  was  a  local  issue,  but 
he  was  nevertheless  perfectly  accurate."  This  little 
incident  illustrates  what  has  always  appeared  prominent 
in  Congressional  investigations  and  decisions,  and  the 
disposition  has  been  shown  to  the  same  extent  in  both 
parties.  Efforts  to  obtain  personal  advantage  have 
not  been  limited  to  localities,  individuals,  industries 
or  commodities;  they  have  been  universal.  Every 
member  of  Congress,  striving  to  faithfully  represent  his 
own  constituency,  is  more  or  less  selfish  and,  by  argu- 
ment, persuasion,  and  sometimes,  if  rarely,  by  bargain 
with  other  members,  contends  for  and  often  secures 
benefits  which  are  more  or  less  local. 

As  between  parties  the  main  difference,  as  I  see  it, 
is  that  the  Republican  party  has  stood  for  a  **  protective 
tariff"  and  the  Democratic  party  a  ** tariff  for  revenue," 
whatever  the  distinction  may  be  or  is  claimed  to  be. 
The  settlement  of  this  controversy  should  include 
both.  Indeed,  if  the  question  is  settled  right  there  must 
be  both.    The  evil,  if  any,  results  from  going  to  extremes. 
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If  the  two  parties  could  agree  upon  principles,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  the  tariff  question  would  be  removed  from 
politics,  and  business  progress  would  not  be  disturbed  by 
pending  legislation  relating  to  it. 

Tariff  rates  should  be  high  enough  to  protect  all 
producers  in  this  country,  including  capital  and 
labor,  against  destructive  foreign  competition,  which 
may  come  from  cheap  labor  or  otherwise,  and  might 
drive  both  domestic  capital  and  labor  out  of  employment. 
They  should  protect  domestic  production  fully  up  to  the 
point  of  being  on  a  parity  with  all  foreigners  as  to 
selling  prices  in  the  United  States ;  but  they  should  not 
be  high  enough  to  permit  producers  to  oppress  consumers 
by  unreasonable  and  imconscionable  prices. 

The  determination,  from  time  to  time,  of  this  basis, 
that  is,  the  full  and  fair  application  of  the  principle 
stated,  would  involve  careful  and  scientific  study  and 
be  more  or  less  diflScult,  but  it  would  not  be  political. 
There  should  be  a  commission  of  well  paid,  high  minded, 
intelligent,  competent  and  non-partisan  appointees, 
authorized  to  ascertain  and  communicate  the  facts  and 
figures,  and  their  reports  should  be  frequent  so  that, 
if  deemed  necessary,  a  change  in  or  amendment  to  the 
tariff  laws  or  any  of  them  could  be  made  at  any  time 
Congress  is  in  session.  Its  members  would  or  should 
confijie  their  discussions  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  recommendations  came  within  the  principles 
named. 

If  tariff  laws  should  be  based  entirely  on  the 
amount  to  be  collected  for  revenue  great  injustice  might 
be  done  the  consumer.  There  are  many  kinds  of  imports 
that  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States.  On  these, 
if   revenue   alone   is    considered,    the   amount    of   tax 


might  be  unlimited,  except  as  determined  by  the 
absolute  necessity  or  the  willingness  to  buy,  and  it 
might  be  oppressive;  but  while  this  would  add  to  the 
treasury  of  the  revenue  collector,  it  would  come  out  of 
the  consumer  and,  to  the  extent  that  it  was  excessive,  it 
would  be  oppressive. 

Fair  and  reasonable  protection  to  industry,  no  oppres- 
sion to  the  consumers,  this  is  the  line  to  be  established 
and  maintained  up  to  the  highest  point  of  possibility. 
To  this  principle  I  think  we  may  safely  and  conscien- 
tiously subscribe.  For  its  application  good  business  will 
lend  its  influence. 

We  have  able,  fair-minded  men  in  Congress  and  they 
are  not  afraid  to  vote  against  tariff  rates  they  believe  are 
too  high  or  too  low.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  tariff  agita- 
tion now  pending  will  soon  be  ended  and  that  the  bill 
adopted  will  not  especially  help  or  hurt  either  political 
party,  and  that  it  will  help  business. 

Governmental  Requlation 

Legislative  enactments  or  the  modification  or  exten- 
sion of  existing  laws  for  the  regulation  of  industry  are 
being  frequently  debated  in  and  out  of  Congress  and, 
personally,  I  welcome  this  in  so  far  as  it  is  sincere, 
unselfish  and  non-partisan. 

Almost  as  a  matter  of  course  the  majority  of  indi- 
viduals or  associations,  if  they  themselves  are  exempt 
and  unmolested,  are  quite  willing  and  even  anxious  to 
have  all  others  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  governmental 
investigation  and  exposure  to  the  pubUc. 

Investigation  and  publication  are  proper  and  desir- 
able, if  not  carried  to  excess.    Constant,  partisan  and 
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reckless  indulgence  in  this  pastime  by  representatives 
of  government,  or,  what  is  much  worse,  by  self-appointed, 
unqualified  or  dishonest  individuals  or  associations, 
posing  as  public  benefactors,  may  be  and  often  is  mis- 
leading and  antagonistic  to  the  general  welfare. 

At  other  times  I  have  said  that  occasional  investi- 
gation of  investigators  might  result  in  exposure  of  a 
good  many  rascals;  and  I  emphasize  the  statement.  It 
is  a  trite  saying  that  often  the  man  who  cries  **stop 
thief"  in  the  loudest  tones  has  the  stolen  goods  in  his 
pocket. 

If  a  man  by  his  manner  and  methods  gives  evidence 
of  personal  hostility  or  selfish  designs,  it  is  well  to 
scrutinize  his  conduct  and  motives  before  giving  credit  for 
his  work  or  placing  reliance  upon  his  statements.  He 
may  be  a  **wolf  in  sheep's  clothing." 

We  may  concede  that  searching  inquiry  is  some- 
times necessary  and  generally  productive  of  good  and 
still  be  justified  in  characterizing  many  of  the  investi- 
gations and  investigators  as  a  public  nuisance,  especially 
if  there  is  an  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  legitimate  domain 
of  the  examination,  and  more  particularly,  if  misrepre- 
sentations or  unfair  methods  are  indulged  in. 

When  it  comes  to  our  industry  or  any  other  important 
branch  of  economic  activity,  as  you  know,  I  have  always 
favored  reasonable  publicity.  I  know  some  of  you  may 
believe  I  have  gone  too  far  in  my  expressions  of  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  but  I  have  endeavored  to  look  to  the 
future  and  to  consider  the  question  from  all  sides  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  best  interests  of  all. 

From  the  mere  view  of  successful  operation,  perhaps 
most  of  us  might  admit  that  private  business  can  be  better 
managed  by  the  owners  without  any  public  interference 
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or  oversight,  though  there  are  two  sides  to  this  ques- 
tion; but  if  conceded,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  that  big  business^  with  all  its  advantages  and 
power,  should  be  subjected  to  governmental  inquiry  and 
supervision,  provided  it  is  through  a  non-partisan,  non- 
personal,  thoroughly  qualified  commission,  and  shall 
always  be  subject  to  review  and  determination  on  the 
merits  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal.  The  courts  of 
our  country  are  the  bulwark  of  protection  and  safety. 
They  are  able,  impartial  and  honest.  They  may  be 
assailed,  even  as  righteousness  itself  may  be  assaulted, 
but,  if  so,  with  exceedingly  rare  exceptions,  it  is  because 
they  are  worthy  and  the  man  who  attacks  is  unworthy. 
By  his  very  actions  or  words  he  is  self -condemned. 

But  the  insistence  that  governmental  regulation  of 
industry  is  proper  and  desirable  should  always  be  ac- 
companied by  the  condition  that  there  shall  be  no  discrim- 
ination; that  all  lines  and  departments  of  economic 
activity  of  similar  importance  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment. 

The  progress  and  prosperity  of  no  nation  can  long 
endure  if  any  single  factor  in  economic  life  shall  be  es- 
pecially favored  or  punished  or  exempted.  Equality 
before  the  law  is  fundamental  to  industrial  peace  and 
prosperity. 

The  consideration  of  mere  personal  and  private  benefit 
or  injury  to  any  single  factor  in  our  industrial  life,  has 
no  proper  place  in  the  genius  of  our  nation. 

The  thoughts  suggested  arise  from  the  disposition 
during  the  last  few  years  to  pass  laws  which  measurably 
exempt  labor  organizations,  and  recently  farmer  asso- 
ciations, from  governmental  investigation,  supervision 
and  control  against  wrong.     Not  only  are  they  exempted 
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from  certain  restrictive  provisions  of  the  existing  stat- 
utes, but  they  are  affirmatively  permitted  to  do  certain 
things  prohibited  as  to  others. 

To  permit  labor  associations  or  farmer  organizations 
to  do,  as  the  result  of  combination,  things  that  are 
claimed  to  be  beneficial  to  them  which  are  denied  to 
others  is  to  create  classes,  to  favor  some  of  them  and 
to  injure  the  whole  body  politic.  It  tends  to  array  class 
against  class,  and  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  production.  And  be 
it  remembered  the  general  purchasing  public,  in  the  end, 
must  pay  the  bills.  This,  as  a  net  result,  is  certain. 
This  is  not  equal  opportunity  and  equal  obligation.  I 
willingly  admit  as  to  labor,  towards  which  no  one  has  bet- 
ter intentions  than  I,  that  in  the  long  past,  as  the  result 
of  class  existence,  it  was  not  justly  treated.  Also,  I 
know  by  experience  and  otherwise,  that  the  farmers,  the 
most  essential  element  of  our  national  life,  have  not  uni- 
formly received  adequate  financial  returns  on  their  in- 
vestment and  labor.  I  was  bom  and  bred  on  my  father's 
farm.  I  was  a  laborer  in  the  true  sense,  both  as  to  hard 
work  and  long  hours. 

But  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  farmer,  who,  as 
a  rule,  is  both  capitalist  or  manager  and  workman,  and 
about  the  laborers,  who  also  are  often  possessed  of 
capital,  in  no  respect  militates  against  the  claims  I  have 
made. 

K  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  workmen  against 
imposition,  to  permit  them  to  organize  into  associations 
and  thus  act  collectively,  let  it  be  done  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  general  laws,  subject  in  management  to 
governmental  investigation  and  supervision  and  control 
against  wrong,  oppression  and  violence.  Let  them 
account,  under  direction  of  the  Government,  for  moneys 
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received  and  disbursed.    And  the  same  argument  applies 
to  farmers. 

Treat  all  persons,  all  organizations,  of  equal  impor- 
tance, as  essential  parts  of  a  nation,  each  as  good  and  as 
bad  as  the  others.  Even  treat  them  as  children,  if  neces- 
sary, subject  to  discipline ;  but  in  that  case  compel  Uncle. 
Sam  to  treat  them  with  the  solicitude  and  to  afford  them 
the  protection  that  ought  to  be  required  of  a  father. 

Governmental  regulation  of  industry,  in  my  opinion, 
will  never  be  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  success  unless 
and  until  it  is  fair  and  reasonable  and,  above  everything 
else,  is  applied  without  discrimination.  If  any  congress- 
man contends  for  legislation  that  especially  favors  or 
punishes  any  class  or  division  of  industry,  it  should  be 
with  the  avowed  understanding  that  it  is  intended  to  be 
contrary  to  the  general  spirit  of  our  Constitution. 

Soldiers'  Bonus 

For  many  months  last  past  there  has  been  much 
discussion  in  the  public  press,  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
elsewhere,  relating  to  a  bonus  to  those  who  served  in 
the  late  war.  There  has  been  considerable  propaganda 
in  behalf  of  this  proposal.  Personalities  and  vituperative 
comment  have  been  indulged  in.  Prejudices  have  been 
created.  High  Government  officials.  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  have  been  importuned  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  abused  for  opposition  to  or  lack  of 
interest  in  the  ** soldiers'  cause."  National  ingratitude 
for  loyalty  and  sacrifice  has  been  charged.  Legislation 
has  been  proposed,  amended,  discussed  and  halted.  Be- 
cause of  this  situation  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  resentment 
has  arisen,  and  the  effect  upon  the  natural  progress  of 
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efforts  to  return  to  the  normal  conditions  of  peace  and 
industry  has  been  depressing. 

It  is  not  necessary  nor  intended  at  this  time  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  a  public  or  private  demand  for  the  payment, 
as  a  bonus  or  reward,  to  millions  of  soldiers  involving 
billions  of  dollars.  Even  though  there  may  be  two  sides 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  soldier  who  has 
escaped  disability,  physical  and  mental,  should  be  paid 
or  should  ask  the  payment  of  a  bonus,  it  would  not  be 
useful  for  us  to  consider  or  form  opinions  on  that  ques- 
tion at  present.  In  my  judgment  it  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
determination.  The  final  disposition  of  it  should  be  de- 
ferred. 

Manifestly  the  people  of  the  United  States,  taken  as 
a  whole,  are  vitally  interested  in  a  quick  return  to  normal 
and  prosperous  economic  conditions.  To  insure  physical 
comfort  and  happiness  to  all  the  inhabitants  the  wheels 
of  industry  must  be  running  continually  and  continuously. 
However  rich  in  gold  or  property  a  nation  may  be,  it  is 
obvious  that  unless  the  wealth  is  used  in  production  of 
physical  necessities  and  at  the  same  time  employment  is 
provided  for  all  who  are  able  and  desire  to  work,  the 
idle  capital  will  be  of  little  value  or  benefit. 

The  people  of  this  country,  for  the  present  at  least, 
cannot  afford  to  pay  or  appropriate  the  large  bonus  for 
soldiers  which  has  been  suggested.  The  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion resulting  from  the  war  are  already  too  heavy  to  carry 
without  materially  and  adversely  affecting  the  full  return 
to  prosperity.  There  should  be,  right  now,  extensions 
and  new  developments  of  enterprise  in  many  directions ; 
but  delay  or  abandonment  is  made  necessary  for  lack  of 
ready  money  on  accoimt  of  taxation. 

One  who  follows  the  published  figures  or  who  by  per- 
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sonal  inquiry  and  observation  is  familiar  with  the  facts 
must  be  convinced  that  because  of  the  heavy  taxes  this 
country  is  not  reaping  the  natural  benefit  of  its  oppor- 
tunities. We  need  not  be  despondent;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  it  be  wise  to  shut  our  eyes  to  unfavorable 
facts  or  symptoms. 

Former  soldiers,  like  all  others,  need  opportunity  to 
work  in  any  and  all  lines  of  employment  and,  to  continu- 
ously furnish  this  chance,  courage  and  capital  should  be 
given  to  industry.  The  load  of  taxation  ought  to  be  light- 
ened, not  increased.  Enterprise  has  staggered  under  this 
burden.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  break  its  back.  These 
are  not  idle  words.  They  are  a  solemn  warning,  not  only 
to  soldiers,  but  to  everyone  who  is  at  present  seeking 
what  is  neither  reasonable  nor  patriotic;  also  to  any 
who  claim  from  the  Government  what  it  is  not  able  to  pay 
without  increasing  the  national  debt,  thus  adding  to  the 
taxes  and  impeding  the  legitimate  progress  of  the  army 
of  industrious  men  and  women. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  payment  of  bills  or 
the  receipt  of  benefits,  the  people  as  a  whole  finally  share 
in  the  results,  even  though  there  may  be  temporary  gain 
or  loss  to  individuals. 

Therefore  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  and  when 
there  is  paid  a  bonus  to  soldiers  the  amount  should  be 
provided  by  a  species  of  taxation  which  is  universally 
distributed.  More  than  this,  I  think,  in  accordance  with 
principles  already  referred  to,  all  taxes  should  be  as- 
sessed and  collected  in  proportion  to  benefits  derived  and 
the  ability  to  pay.  This  is  represented  by  the  possession 
of  property  or  the  expenditure  of  money.  Property  is 
accumulated,  as  a  rule,  in  accordance  with  the  disposition 
to  work  with  the  hands  or  mind,  to  economize,  to  save,  to 
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carefully  and  wisely  manage,  so  that  some  add  to  their 
holdings  more  than  others ;  some  are  more  liberal,  if  not 
extravagant,  than  others  in  expenditure. 

The  fairest  method  of  taxation  is  found  in  the  sales 
tax,  so  called.  It  is  the  most  easily,  cheaply  and  certainly 
collected.  It  has  been  found  in  other  countries  to  be 
practicable,  satisfactory  and  successful.  The  tendency  is 
to  make  persons  more  economical  and  saving.  The  sales 
tax  is  just  because  it  leaves  to  everyone  the  opportunity 
to  decide  what  the  amount  shall  be  over  and  above  actual 
necessity.  It  is  less  difficult  to  collect  large  amounts  and 
works  less  hardship  to  honest  people  because  it  is  so 
widely  distributed.  A  cent  each  to  twenty  men  is  twice 
as  much  as  ten  cents  to  one  man.  Under  the  present 
income  tax  laws  the  cost  of  collection  is  unreasonably 
large,  and  many  who  are  able  to  pay  escape.  For  the 
good  of  all  the  people  as  a  net  result  a  sales  tax  is 
desirable. 

I  verily  believe  with  a  fair  sales  tax  business  would 
be  better,  the  country  would  be  more  prosperous,  individ- 
ual opportunity  increased  and  everyone  made  happier. 
Every  plan  which  is  just  and  applies  in  due  proportion  to 
all  the  people,  in  benefits  or  obligations,  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  and  to  build  up  the  nation  on  a  sound 
and  safe  foundation.  Those  who  have  read  with  open 
and  candid  minds  the  many  very  able  articles  and  edi- 
torials on  this  subject  which  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers must  be  convinced  of  the  logic  and  fairness  of  this 
form  of  taxation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  if  proper,  to  refer  to  possible 
legislation  relating  to  the  payment  or  cancellation  of  the 
sums  due  our  country  by  foreign  nations.  For  the  good 
of  both  creditor  and  debtor  all  honest  debts  should  be 
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paid,  if  possible,  though  a  generous  and  humane  creditor 
will  always  be  liberal  in  extending  the  date  of  payment 
in  times  of  urgency. 

There  are  many  other  bills  pending  in  Congress,  some 
of  which  bear  upon  the  subject  of  economic  progress. 
This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  present  session.  It  is  a  general 
habit.  There  is  often,  perhaps  usually,  a  sense  of  relief 
when  legislative  adjournments  are  announced,  but  this 
is  true  of  all  public  conventions.  It  is  because  of  fear 
that  something  hurtful  may  happen,  though  as  a  matter 
of  fact  most  of  the  fears  prove  to  have  been  groundless. 
Even  the  mere  appropriation  bills  which  provide  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  governmental  administration  often  pre- 
cipitate trouble  and  demoralization  and  occasionally 
business  depression.  It  is  not  so  much  that  large  expendi- 
tures are  proposed  as  it  is  the  spirit  generally  exhibited 
to  which  we  object.  Selfishness,  greed  and  vindictiveness 
are  displayed.  Not  infrequently  eiforts  to  promote  po- 
litical or  personal  advancement  are  strongly  in  evidence. 
Many  things  other  than  the  public  welfare  are  apparent. 
The  influence  of  cliques  representing  capital  or  labor,  or 
other  factions,  is  often  present.  Congressmen  are  like 
the  ordinary  run  of  individuals — most  of  them  honest  and 
well  intentioned,  but  a  few  possessed  of  less  merit. 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals  occupying  places  in 
legislative  halls  are  no  better  and  no  worse  than  they  are 
in  other  places.  As  the  world  grows  better  its  inhab- 
itants will  more  and  more  exercise  care  and  common  sense 
in  the  selection  of  their  representatives.  This  is  inserted 
as  a  tone  of  consolation  and  hope. 
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Business  Conditions  and  Pbospects 

Since  the  armistice  of  1918  I  have  never  spoken  pub- 
licly without  referring,  though  with  brevity,  to  the  signs 
of  danger  and  depression,  the  possibility  of  demoraliza. 
tion  and  disaster  as  the  result  of  the  military  cataclysm 
which  for  four  years  and  more  convulsed  the  world.  We 
have  not,  I  think,  entirely  passed  from  under  the  clouds 
of  adversity.  Certainly  we  are  carrying  hitherto  un- 
heard-of heavy  governmental  financial  burdens.  At  best, 
these  will  not  soon  be  fully  discharged.  To  bear  them' 
gracefully  and  contentedly  there  must  be  not  only  for- 
bearance, encouragement  and  assistance  from  every  de- 
partment of  government  up  to  the  limit  of  propriety  and 
justice,  but  there  must  also  be  entertained  by  every  indi- 
vidual, consistently  and  constantly,  a  spirit  of  patience, 
pluck,  energy,  generosity,  loyalty  and  charity  fully  up  to 
his  or  her  highest  intelligence. 

Gentlemen  here  assembled,  we  must  do  our  part.  We 
must  be  fair  and  just,  as  loyal  to  the  Government  as 
we  were  during  the  war.  We  must  treat  others  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  entitled  to  their  approval. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  changed  and  changing 
business  conditions  for  the  better  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry.  The  facts  and  figures  have  been  and  are  being 
published.  The  volume  is  large  and  increasing.  The 
profits  are  not  satisfactory  but  few,  if  any,  ought  to  be 
doing  business  at  a  loss,  and  we  shall,  soon  I  hope,  settle 
down  to  a  readjusted  basis  of  prices  and  rates  that  is 
fair  and  reasonable  and  on  a  comparative  parity. 
Let  us  be  moderate  in  our  demands.  Profiteering  will 
be  more  and  more  exposed  and  eliminated.  I  could 
if  necessary  refer  to   some  outrages  that  still  exist; 
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but  the  general  public,  when  correctly  informed,  is 
disposed  to  be  just  and  it  will  not  long  overlook  nor 
condone  the  exceptional  glaring  injustices  that  still 
obtain  in  prices  and  rates. 

Ever  since  the  armistice  was  signed,  when  I  have 
spoken  it  has  been  hopefully  as  to  the  long  business 
future.  I  am  still  an  optimist.  And  likewise  are  you.  It 
is  seen  in  your  countenances.  Big,  even  profitable,  busi- 
ness has  been  ahead  of  us  all  these  years,  though  it  has 
been  at  times  obscured.  Now  we  seem  to  be  nearer  a 
realization.  But  every  one  in  oflficial  or  private  life, 
employers  and  workmen,  professionalists,  merchants, 
financiers,  mechanics,  artisans,  all,  properly  supported 
by  our  Government,  may  and  will,  as  never  before,  utilize 
to  the  greatest  advantage  of  our  own  people  and  others 
the  existing  and  productive  wealth  of  this  great  country. 

Optimism  arises  from  opening  one's  eyes  and  ears  and 
mind  to  the  good  things  in  life  which  a  merciful  and 
overruling  Providence  has  bestowed.  May  all  of  us  have 
sense  to  appreciate.  Pity  the  chronic  blind,  deaf  and 
foolish  pessimist  of  the  United  States. 
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To  the  Presidents  of  the  Subsidiary  Companies, 

January  Meeting,  192S: 


nPHERE  has  recently  been  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
-*-  Sons  a  book  entitled  "Analysis  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement  Report  on  the  Steel  Strike"  by  Marshall  Olds, 
with  foreword  by  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Re- 
search Professor  of  Government  and  Public  Administration, 
New  York  University. 

I  think  none  of  us  was  previously  informed  in  regard  to 
many  of  the  salient  facts  disclosed  in  this  book.  Certainly 
they  have  been  a  revelation  to  me.  They  will  in  many  re- 
spects probably  be  a  surprise  to  the  large  majority  of  the 
clergymen  of  this  country  who  read  this  book. 

From  the  facts  as  stated  in  this  volume,  and  apparently 
abundantly  verified,  it  appears  that  the  whole  "movement" 
against  the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States,  culminating  in 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement  report,  so  called,  instead  of 
being  impartial,  was  prejudiced,  grossly  unfair  and  venomous. 

It  would  seem  that  several  well-intentioned  men  were  used 
as  "cats'-paws"  to  create  an  unjustified  prejudice.  It  may 
be  imagined  that,  because  of  their  connection  with  the  move- 
ment, these  men  will  be  deeply  chagrined  by  exposure  of  these 
facts  and  circumstances. 

Moreover,  there  are  furnished  additional  reasons  why  it 
has  sometimes  been  insisted  that  the  large  majority  of  clergy- 
men of  this  country  have  declined  to  approve  the  "Inter- 
church" report,  and  that  many  of  their  leaders,  as  well  as 
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numerous  prominent  public  speakers  and  writers,  and  also 
leading  newspapers  have  openly  repudiated  it. 

Whde  we  properly  have  resented  the  unworthy  attack 
Wt  the  steel  mdustry  by  the  persons  actively  taking  part 
m  this  report,  s  ill  we  have  been  wise  in  waitmg  with  palience 
for  dispassionate,  disinterested  and  thorough  examination 
and  comment  by  others  concerning  the  whole  subject  matter 
rather  than  to  have  mvolved  ourselves  in  a  public  discussion 
which  might  be  considered  as  partisan  and  influenced  bv 
personal  mterest.  ^ 

Many,  perhaps  most  of  you,  and  members  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry  generally,  have  entertained  a  different  view,  but  con- 
sidering the  deserved  high  standing  and  positive  widespread 
influence  of  the  churches  generaUy  and  their  representatives, 
it  IS  believed  forbearance"  was  a  "virtue;"  that  aU  in  all  it 
was  better  to  wait  for  an  intelligent  and  exhaustive  review  by 

^L     T^^'^'^f  '^^'^  ^°^  ^^^  reputation,  to  quote 
Lioctor  Jenks,  could  not  be  questioned. 

Though  it  might  be  natural  with  some,  it  is  hoped  that  no 
one  whose  feelings  have  been  hurt  by  the  Interchurch  Move- 
ment report  wil  harbor  any  sentiments  of  antagonism  to  the 
churches  generally.  We  must  depend  upon  them  for  the  best 
realization  and  maintenance  of  moral  and  Christian  senti- 

IT  ""i?  T^*'?^^^  ^  fundamental  to  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  civilization  and  personal  safety.  However,  we 
need  not  wiUmgly  submit  without  resentment  to  continuous 
imposition,  especiaUy  if  it  is  willful  and  uncalled  for 

In  this  connection,  with  grateful  appreciation,  reference  is 
made  to  a  ^lendid  letter  written  by  Mr.  William  U.  FoUans- 

^l2;Jl^  r't'v"'''^'-  Also  to  an  address  November 
«2, 1920,  by  Rev.  E.  Victor  Bigelow,  Minister,  South  Church. 
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Andover,  Mass.,  entitled  "Mistakes  of  the  Interchurch  Steel 
Report,"  heretofore  widely  circulated,  and  which  closes  with 
the  following  words:  "In  the  name  of  decency,  the  Inter- 
church Commission's  report  must  be  repudiated."  And 
again  to  large  numbers  of  able  editorials  in  leading  news- 
papers throughout  the  country. 

It  is  deemed  appropriate  at  this  time  to  reiterate  certain 
principles  long  since  adopted  by  the  Corporation. 

We  believe  in  and  insist  upon  full  and  uninterrupted 
observance  of  the  laws  of  our  country  as  we  understand  them. 
We  have  not  always  clearly  understood  what  could  or  could 
not  be  lawfully  done  in  the  management  of  industrial  affairs. 
Indeed,  the  pronouncements  by  the  courts  during  the  last 
two  or  three  decades  concerning  the  Sherman  Law,  so  called, 
have  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  contradictorj\  Opinions  of 
the  legal  fraternity  have  differed.  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  who  were  directly  and  actively  connected 
with  the  passage  of  these  laws  have  seemingly  given  contra- 
dictory views.  But,  after  much  consideration  and  able  dis- 
cussions, there  have  resulted  definitions,  interpretations  and 
applications  which  have  in  a  large  measure  cleared  the  legal 
atmosphere,  and  it  is  thought  the  lawyers  can,  with  con- 
siderable confidence,  now  give  advice  which  may  be  relied 
upon,  especially  as  the  Department  of  Justice  and  others 
connected  with  the  Federal  Administration  are  disposed  to 
assist  in  guiding  industry  along  lines  of  procedure  which  are 
safe.  Nevertheless  the  responsibility  of  proceeding  carefully 
and  safely  in  the  conduct  of  our  business  is  with  us  and  we 
must  act  accordingly.  If  we  should  find  ourselves  in  danger 
of  committing  a  serious  error  in  construction  or  application  of 
the  laws,  it  is  better  to  make  a  mistake  against  our  own 
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interests.  This  you  know  has  been  our  policy  and  it  will  not 
be  changed. 

Again,  as  heretofore  often  expressed,  we  consider  of  the 
highest  importance  the  management  of  our  affairs  in  accor- 
dance with  undoubted  moral  principles.  Our  promises,  to 
whomsoever  given,  expressed  or  implied,  should  invariably  be 
fulfilled.  We  believe  from  every  standpoint  this  is  the  correct 
attitude  and  course.  Our  duty  toward  all  others,  including 
the  general  public  requires  this  and  we  may  not  for  a  moment 
disregard  or  minimize  this  obligation.  Besides,  if  only  from  a 
desire  to  secure  the  largest  legitimate  and  justifiable  pe- 
cuniary results,  our  business  should  be  carried  on  in  accor- 
dance with  established  moral  principles.  We  shall  not  always 
be  credited  with  entertaining  or  acting  in  conformity  with 
these  ideas  especially  by  those  who  are  misinformed  or 
vicious;  nevertheless  after  being  certain  we  are  right,  let  us 
proceed  and  allow  the  consequences  take  care  of  themselves. 
We  need  not  be  swerved  from  our  purposes  by  criticisms  from 
others,  if  deliberately  and  conscientiously  we  conclude  we 
are  right. 

We  may  and  probably  will  be  asked  but  decline  to  do  or 
not  to  do  certain  things  which  give  us  much  concern,  because 
after  the  most  painstaking  construction  and  in  view  of  all 
the  surrounding  circumstances,  we  meet  insurmountable 
difficulties. 

Of  equal  importance  and,  in  fact,  connected  with  the 
question  of  moral  principle,  is  involved  the  treatment  of  our 
workmen.  They  must  always  be  treated  justly,  fairly  and 
humanely.  Working  conditions  must  be  safe  and  reasonable. 
If  the  work  is  arduous  and  continuous,  the  hours  must  be 
comparatively  short.    If  the  hours  on  duty  are  long,  there 


should  be  frequent  rest  interruptions.  No  workman  will  be 
asked  or  permitted  to  work  to  the  injury  or  prejudice  of 
health.  The  living  conditions  of  the  workmen  and  their 
families  must  be  healthful,  comfortable  and  pleasant.  There 
should  be  constantly  maintained,  up  to  the  highest  standards 
of  propriety,  facilities  for  enjoyment.  Churches,  schools, 
gardens,  recreation  grounds  are  essential.  There  must  be  no 
abatement  of  the  large  expenditures  which  we  have  been 
making  for  these  purposes. 

I  trust  we  will  give  no  cause  for  reasonable  complaint. 
This  is  our  obligation  and  equally  our  pleasure. 

As  you  know,  the  steel  industry  generally  for  several 
months  lias  been  making  a  study  of  the  twelve-hour  day.  Up 
to  the  present  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  has  been  unable  to  report.  I  do  not  think  a  report 
will  be  forthcoming  before  the  May  meeting  of  the  Institute. 
By  that  time  I  expect  the  committee  can  present  their  views 
to  the  large  membership  of  the  industry  for  their  considera- 
tion. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  twelve-hour  day. 
I  am  opposed  to  it  if  and  when  it  can  be  eliminated;  not  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  necessarily  harmful,  but  largely  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  more  or  less  public  sentiment  against  it. 
This  I  think  does  not  include  more  than  a  very  few  of  the 
workmen  themselves. 

My  brothers  and  I  were  born  and  raised  on  my  father's 
farm.  Up  to  the  time  I  was  seventeen  we  worked  on  the  farm 
about  half  the  year,  and  pursued  our  studies  the  other  half. 
Our  breakfast  was  not  later  than  six  o'clock.  Our  work, 
including  chores,  on  the  farm  occupied  on  the  average  at 
least  twelve  hours  per  day  and  the  work  was  hard.    Our  study 
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hours  were  about  as  long.  This  regimen  did  not  hurt  us  boys 
physicaUy,  mentally  or  morally;  and  we  did  not  in  those  days 
possess  the  facilities  for  farm  work  without  heavy  manual 
effort  which  are  now  enjoyed.  Possibly  farm  labor  is  not 
considered,  even  under  previous  conditions,  as  strenuous  as 
labor  m  manufacturing  lines. 

At  any  rate.  Umes  and  notions  have  more  or  less  changed 
so  far  as  laborei^  are  concerned,  and  this  is  probably  a  correct 
view,  although  large  production  is  of  the  highest  importance 
when  passing  upon  economic  progress  and  prosperitv.    As 
you  know  from  previous  utterances,  I  have  been  and  am  very 
much  worried  over  the  twelve-hour  day  question.    With  you 
I  am  looking  for  a  solution.    I  am  glad  that  we  have  ma- 
terially reduoMl  the  number  of  men  on  duty  for  twelve  hours 
per  day.     WTiatever  you  can  do  to  further  decrease  the 
numbers  I  trust  will  be  done  and  without  unnecessaiy  delav 
I  am  much  plea^  that  the  seven-day  working  week  w;* 
long  smce  entirely  discontinued  at  our  plants.    It  will  not  of 
course,  be  resumed,  notwithstanding  large  numbers  of  other 
employers  still  pursue  this  practice. 
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Looking  Forward  By  Looking  Backward 

.  Twenty  Years 

Elbert  H.  Gary 

Reprinted  from  System.  January,  1923 

HAS  the  progression  of  this  country  been  checked?  Is  it 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  prepare  against  a  long  season  of 
depression?  Has  the  high  point  in  general  consumptive 
capacity  been  reached  and  must  we  anticipate  a  declining 
demand,  or  can  we  confidently  look  forward  to  increased  pro- 
duction and  prosperity  during  this  year  and  the  long  future? 

These  are  questions  concerning  which  every  careful  man 
will  give  deliberate  thought,  and  reach  definite  conclusion,  for 
a  hesitating  business  cannot  be  satisfactory.  During  the  last 
two  years  there  has  been  some  business  growth,  but  not 
sufficient.  The  increase  in  the  savings  bank  deposits  alone 
would  demonstrate  that  the  countrv  as  a  whole  has  not 
slipped  backward,  although  undoubtedly  there  have  been 
interruptions.  Yet  most  of  us  have  operated  at  less  than 
capacity  and  profits  have  not  been  large  or  even  fair.  What 
does  it  all  mean? 

There  is  always  with  us  a  large  group,  possibly  a  majority, 
who  look  at  every  unfavorable  symptom  with  the  utmost 
pessimism,  who  say  that  there  is  no  chance  ahead;  that  every- 
thing is  dark;  that  we  cannot  hope  to  go  forward  farther;  and 
that  we  shall  be  lucky  if  we  hold  what  we  have.  With  these 
views  I  cannot  agree.  I  have  heard  the  same  thing  too  often. 
Those  who  judge  the  condition  of  business  by  their  emotions 
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rather  than  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  inevitably  con- 
clude that  every  depression  is  permanent.  And  there  are 
others  who  take  every  boom  to  be  the  attainment  of  enduring 
prosperity. 

The  record  of  the  last  twenty  years  shows  that  while,  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  business,  we  do  not  seem  able  wholly 
to  prevent  either  depressions  or  inflations,  the  line  of  progress 
in  the  volume  of  goods  consumed  is  rising.  In  the  long  swing 
of  events  the  dips  are  purely  transitory  and  all  but  negli- 
gible.    They  have  been  important  only  at  the  moment. 

The  capacity  for  making  steel  in  this  country  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  twenty  years,  which  means  roughly 
that  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  use  steel  has  doubled. 
During  the  same  period  the  population  has  not  doubled.  It 
is  perhaps  fair  to  take  steel  as  an  index  to  the  consumption  of 
goods  in  general. 

We  are  not  usually  able  to  supply  all  of  the  goods  that 
mankind  needs,  and  have  only  temporarily  been  able  to 
supply  more  than  it  could  buy.  The  population  of  this 
country  is  growing,  and  its  capacity  to  consume  is  increasing. 
Luxuries  are  gradually  becoming  necessities,  as  for  instance 
steam  heat  in  residences.  New  facilities  are  constantly  being 
adopted  for  increasing  the  efficacy  of  the  individual,  as  for 
instance  the  automobile.  Each  improvement  brings  with  it 
the  opening  of  a  new  industry,  a  new  and  larger  purchasing 
power,  and  the  demand  for  more  goods.  Twenty  years  ago, 
to  take  the  most  familiar  example,  the  making  of  automobiles 
was  scarcely  an  industry;  we  all  know  what  it  is  today. 
Steel  of  course  forms  a  relatively  insignificant  part  of  a 
woman's  corset,  yet  the  making  of  corsets  annually  absorbs 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  steel.    It  is  truly  astounding  how 
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small  changes  in  modes  of  life  create  demands  on  industry. 
There  is  no  economic  reason  why  this  should  be  less  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past. 

A  big  city  seems  to  build  more  slowly  than  a  mining  town; 
but  actually  the  consumption  per  capita  of  everything  in  the 
city,  where  the  average  income  of  the  individual  is  relatively 
high,  is  greater  than  in  the  mining  town.  Every  man  is 
justified  in  making  plans  for  the  future  extension  of  his  busi- 
ness in  accordance  with  his  capital  resources  and  no  other  sort 
of  expansion  is  ever  justified. 

We  are  carrying  a  very  heavy  governmental  financial 
burden  which  will  not  soon  be  fully  discharged.  We  must 
reckon  for  some  time  to  come  on  taxes  that  will  be  none  too 
easy  to  bear.  Substantial  addition  to  the  present  burden  of 
taxation  might  be  crushing.  This  is  realized  by  the  President 
and  his  associates  and  they  are  ably  endeavoring  to  lighten 
the  load.  But  until  a  large  part  at  least  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
is  paid,  no  amount  of  governmental  economy  can  reduce 
taxes  to  a  point  where  they  will  not  have  to  be  seriously 
reckoned  with.  Industry  has  proved  that  it  can  function 
under  the  present  burden,  but  if  new  weights  are  added 
through  oppressive  laws,  then  the  future  is  in  doubt. 

I  cannot  see  other  than  good  business  ahead,  provided 
natural  economic  progress  is  not  interfered  with.  The  great- 
est danger  to  the  consistent  and  logical  development  of  the 
country  is  in  the  possibility  that  attempts  may  be  made  to 
substitute  unwise  and  sometimes  vicious  laws  of  man  for  the 
laws  of  Nature,  thereby  interrupting  the  even  movement  of 
supply  and  demand. 

The  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  should  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  Government  or  by  any  administrator 
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of  the  laws  excepting  in  cases  involving  turpitude,  and  this 
applies  to  every  business  transaction  and  all  who  are  involved 
in  the  transaction.  Only  a  little  while  ago  when  the  war  was 
on,  this  law  had  to  be  suspended  because  neither  the  supply 
nor  the  demand  arose  from  natural  causes,  but  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  exigencies  of  war.  Some  were  even  heard 
to  say  that  Nature's  laws  could  permanently  be  suspended. 
Everything  that  has  happened  smce  the  war  goes  to  prove 
otherwise,  to  prove  that  only  as  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
IS  permitted  to  operate  can  a  country  and  its  citizens  soundly 
prosper.  Serious  trouble  or  disaster  has  followed  every  con- 
trary course. 

It  is  to  me  unthinkable  that  we  should  rear  in  this  country 
any  aristocracy  of  special  privilege,  whether  that  aristocracy 
be  made  up  of  those  who  sell  the  use  of  their  hands,  their 
brains,  or  their  money.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  special 
privilege  of  any  kind.  The  progress  and  prosperity  of  no 
nation  can  long  endure  if  any  single  factor  in  economic  life 
shall  be  especially  favored  or  punished  or  exempted. 

LAWS  THAT  ADD  TO  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

Equality  before  the  law  is  fundamental  to  industrial  peace 
and  prosperity.  Yet  the  disposition  seems  to  be  to  pass  laws 
which  in  a  degree  exempt  labor  organizations  and  farmer 
associations  from  governmental  investigation,  supervision, 
and  control  against  wrong.  Not  only  are  they  exempted  from 
certain  restrictive  provisions  of  the  existing  statutes,  but  they 
are  affirmatively  permitted  to  do  certain  things  prohibited  to 
other  groups  of  citizens. 

To  permit  labor  associations  or  farmer  orgam'zations  to  do, 
as  the  result  of  combination,  things  that  are  claimed  to  be 


beneficial  to  them  but  which  are  denied  to  others  is  to  create 
classes,  to  favor  some  of  them  and  to  injure  the  whole  body 
politic.  It  tends  to  array  class  against  class,  and  it  materially 
adds  to  the  cost  of  production.  And  be  it  remembered,  the 
general  purchasing  public,  in  the  end,  must  pay  the  bills. 
This,  as  a  net  result,  is  certain.  This  is  not  equal  opportunity 
and  equal  obligation. 

I  willingly  admit  as  to  labor,  towards  which  no  one  has 
better  intentions  than  I  have,  that  in  the  long  past,  as  the 
result  of  class  existence,  it  was  not  justly  treated.  Also,  I 
know  by  experience  and  otherwise  that  the  farmers,  the  most 
essential  element  of  our  national  life,  have  not  as  a  rule  re- 
ceived adequate  financial  returns  on  their  investment  and 
labor.  Every  fair  and  reasonable  measure  to  overcome  this 
should  be  encouraged. 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  group  should  not  organize  to 
gain  for  itself  a  better  economic  position  if  it  believes  that 
through  organization  that  position  can  be  gained.  But  it  is 
not  in  the  public  interest  to  permit  any  group  secretly  to 
expend  large  sums  of  money  for  subversive  propaganda.  The 
public  is  entitled  to  know  the  facts  about  the  expenditures  of 
money  to  influence  public  opinion.  The  public  is  entitled  to 
the  record  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  every  kind  and 
character  of  organization;  of  every  business  corporation,  of 
every  labor  union,  of  every  association,  whether  or  not  it  be 
formed  for  profit. 

The  surest  and  wisest  of  all  regulation  is  public  opinion, 
but  sound  opinions  cannot  be  formed  excepting  on  the  facts. 
To  deny  to  the  public  the  right  to  investigate  any  organi- 
zation is  in  effect  to  deny  it  the  right  to  gain  the  facts  on 
which  to  base  a  judgment.     It  is  hardly  p>ossible  to  have 
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serious  industrial  disturbance  if  all  tlie  facts  are  known  In 
the  graver  strikes  of  the  last  several  years  the  f ax^ts  have  not 
been  generally  known. 

Above  everything  else,  strict  observance  of  the  criminal 
laws  should  be  enforced. 

The  progress  of  prosperity  has  been  halted  by  these  strikes 
which  could  not  have  lasted  so  long  in  the  face  of  an  en- 
lightened  public  opinion,  and  there  will  continue  to  be 
stoppages  of  trade  as  long  a^  full  publicity  for  every  factor  in 
trade  is  not  compeUed  by  law. 

There  is,  however,  another  phase.  If  any  group  be  per- 
mitted to  gain  exemption  from  the  law,  to  have  a  privileged 
position,  then  it  may  use  its  advantage  to  obstruct  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  for  its  own  benefit.  Such  a  privileged 
group  will  not  in  the  long  run  gain  anything  of  a  permanent 
nature,  for  the  economic  laws  are  inexorable.  Artificial  prices 
based  on  other  than  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  will  dis- 
turb mdustrjal  equilibrium  and  prevent  the  business  of  the 
country  from  freely  functioning. 

Many  of  our  prices  are  stiU  artificial.  Profits  are  too  low 
and  costs  are  too  high.  Where  the  natural  law  has  been  per- 
mitted to  work,  costs  have  lowered.  But  transportation 
and  coal  are  both  artificiaUy  high  and  this  prevents  trade 
from  flowmg  as  freely  as  the  condition  of  the  country  would 
warrant.  There  is  propaganda  tending  toward  spreading 
the  behef  that  profits  and  wages  can  be  maintained  at  arti- 
ficial levels  in  certain  lines  without  injuring  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  But  employers  know  that  con- 
tmuous  prosperity  comes  only  from  capable,  honest  manage- 
ment. 

They  have  not  always  recognized  this.    Twenty  years  ago, 
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the  managers  of  some  of  the  large  private  business  corpora- 
tions apparently  believed  that  it  was  enough  if  their  conduct 
was  within  the  technical  rules  of  law;  that  if  no  public  law 
was  violated  the  corporation  should  be  permitted  to  secure 
unlimited  profit  and  treat  indifferently  its  customers,  its 
employees,  its  competitors,  and  even  the  general  public. 

And  not  a  few  officials,  with  this  reasoning,  were  inclined  to 
take  advantage  of  inside,  advance  information  to  promote 
their  own  pecuniary  interests.  They  ignored  the  moral 
principles.  They  gave  no  thought  to  the  Golden  Rule.  Com- 
petition was  tyrannical  and  destructive.  Weaker  competi- 
tors were  forced  out  of  business,  often  by  means  not  only 
unethical  but  brutal.  Instead  of  competition  being  the  life  of 
trade  it  was  the  death  of  trade.  Instead  of  monopoly  being 
destroyed,  it  was  encouraged.  Letters  written  during  this 
period  by  owners  and  managers  of  some  of  the  great  indus- 
trial concerns,  furnish  indisputable  evidence  of  a  disposition 
to  ignore  the  principles  of  ethics. 

This  school,  following  tradition,  did  not  give  just  consider- 
ation to  employees.  The  welfare  of  the  workmen  was  decided 
almost  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and  profit,  a 
little  thought  and  credit,  of  course,  being  given  to  safety  and 
physical  condition  as  affecting  ability  to  serve. 

BUSINESS  CHANGES  OF  THE  LAST  TWENTY  YEARS 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  or  more  there  has  been  a 
decided  change  in  the  standards  and  conduct  of  business. 
Thousands  of  business  men  all  over  this  country,  who  then 
believed  that  the  subject  of  ethics  had  little,  if  any,  rightful 
place  in  business  conduct,  now  insist  that  it  is  controlling. 
Business  throughout  the  United  States  is  today  transacted  on 
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a  higher  plane  than  ever  before,  though  of  course  there  is 
always  need  for  further  improvement. 

Radical  leaders  start  with  the  presumption  that  business 
IS  essentially  dishonest,  and  there  is  not  a  little  evidence 
that  business  may  during  this  year  be  subjected  to  many  un- 
fair attacks  which  have  as  their  end  the  obtaining  of  an 
advantage  to  a  class  and  not  to  the  country  as  a  whole.    The 
business  man  who  sincerely  believes  himself  honest  will  have 
the  courage  and  strength  to  stand  solidly  against  any  un- 
worthy attack  touching  his  management.    He  can  afford  to 
be  courageously  patient  while  waiting  for  the  real  facts  to 
develop.    But  this  is  no  reason  why  a  man  in  business  should 
be  the  less  equipped,  if  necessary  to  defend  and  better  to 
assert  the  economic  basis  of  his  position. 

Those  who  attack  business  are  often  permitted  to  seem 
possessed  of  all  the  facts  and  the  logic,  whereas  as  a  rule  their 
statements  are  usually  inaccurate  and  their  logic  vulnerable. 
Few  men  actually  engaged  in  business  have  taken  the  time  or 
the  trouble  to  school  themselves  as  theoretical,  as  well  as 
practical,  students  of  commerce. 

A  larger  attention  to  economic  fundamentals  on  the  part  of 
the  man  in  business  would  do  much  toward  checking  the 
effectiveness  of  unfair  attacks.  Business  is  today  a  science 
and  It  needs  to  have  a  scientific  equipment.  And  also  its  out- 
look might  well  be  broadened,  for  the  well-being  of  business 
and  of  the  nation  are  inseparable. 

Public  investigation  of  business  affairs  by  governmental 
committees  is  sometimes  necessary  and  generally  productive 
of  good.  Some  investigations  have  been  of  great  benefit  in 
exposmg  to  the  public  facts  relating  to  misconduct  or  mis- 
management, and  have  resulted  in  correcting  evils.  But  some 
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investigations  are  a  public  nuisance  which  go  beyond  the 
legitimate  domain  of  the  examination,  and  more  particularly, 
when  misrepresentations  or  unfair  methods  are  indulged  in. 
Frequently  they  are  harmful  because  politically  partisan 
and  managed  without  regard  to  the  rules  which  govern  legal 
procedure. 

The  public  interest  is  properly  protected  only  when  the 
facts  are  given  to  it  by  an  honest,  impartial,  and  intelligent 
investigation  by  a  board  of  undoubted  merit  which  is  non- 
partisan in  character.  Governmental  regulation  of  industry 
cannot  be  proper  or  desirable  without  the  condition  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  and  that  all  lines  and  depart- 
ments of  economic  activity  of  similar  importance  shall  be 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 

Without  at  all  discussing  the  merits  of  governmental  regu- 
lation of  industry,  it  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  ever  be  satisfac- 
tory or  permanently  successful  unless  and  until  it  is  fair  and 
reasonable  and,  above  everything  else,  is  applied  without 
discrimination.  If  any  man  urges  legislation  that  especially 
favors  or  punishes  any  class  or  division  of  industry,  he  should 
frankly  avow  that  he  is  after  something  intended  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  general  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  this  country. 

Legislative  enactments  or  the  modification  or  extension  of 
existing  laws  for  the  regulation  of  industry  are  being  fre- 
quently debated  in  and  out  of  Congress  and,  personally,!  wel- 
come this  in  so  far  as  it  is  sincere,  unselfish  and  non-partisan. 

Investigation  and  publication  are  proper  and  desirable,  if 
they  are  not  carried  to  excess.  Constant,  partisan,  and  reck- 
less indulgence  in  this  pastime  by  representatives  of  govern- 
ment, or,  what  is  much  worse,  by  self-appointed,  unqualified, 
or  dishonest  individuals  or  associations,  posing  as  public 


benefactors,  may  be  and  often  is  misleading  and  antagonistic 
to  the  general  welfare. 

At  other  times  I  have  said  that  occasional  investigation  of 
investigators  might  result  in  exposure  of  a  good  many  rascals; 
and  I  would  emphasize  the  statement.  Often  the  man  crying 
"stop  thief"  in  the  loudest  tones  has  the  stolen  goods  in  his 
pocket.  If  a  man  by  his  manner  and  methods  gives  evidence 
of  personal  hostility  or  selfish  designs,  it  is  well  to  scrutinize 
his  conduct  and  motives  before  giving  credit  for  his  work  or 
placing  reliance  upon  his  statements. 

There  are  many  vicious  bills  pending  in  Congress  which 
bear  upon  economic  progress.  They  tend  to  unsettle  indus- 
tr>%  to  induce  fear.  It  is  no  answer  that  the  fears  usually 
prove  groundless. 

Even  the  mere  appropriation  bills  which  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  governmental  administration  often  precipitate 
trouble  and  demoralization  and  occasionally  business  depres- 
sion. It  is  not  so  much  that  large  expenditures  are  proposed  as 
it  is  the  spirit  generally  exhibited.  Selfishness,  greed,  and  vin- 
dictiyeness  are  displayed.  Not  infrequently  efforts  to  promote 
political  or  personal  advancement  are  strongly  in  evidence. 
Many  things  other  than  the  public  welfare  are  apparent. 

It  can  be  said  with  some  positiveness  that  if  we  do  not  have 
prosperity  this  year  it  will  be  because  of  agitation  and  laws, 
no  matter  what  their  altruistic  guise,  which  are  directed 
against  the  general  welfare. 

THE  EFFECT  ON  BUSINESS  OF  THE  TARIFF, 
EUROPEAN  DEBTS  AND  IMMIGRATION 

Neither  the  tariff  nor  the  debts  owing  to  us  from  Europe 
out  of  the  war  will  in  my  opinion  have  any  considerable  effect 
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upon  business.  The  tariff  is,  as  always,  unsatisfactory,  and 
no  satisfactory  tariff  law  will  be  passed  until  the  two  major 
political  parties  agree  upon  the  principles  of  the  tariff  and 
take  it  out  of  politics.  The  saving  grace  of  the  tariff  bill  just 
passed  is  that  its  provisions  may  be  modified  by  the  President. 

This  will  work  to  prevent  injustice  or  profiteering  and  it  is 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
well  paid,  high-minded,  intelligent,  competent,  and  non- 
partisan citizens  to  ascertain  continuously  the  facts  on  all 
tariff  matters.  A  thoroughly  helpful  tariff  is  one  that  has  no 
favorites,  but  looks  solely  to  the  fair  protection  of  industry 
without  oppressing  consumers. 

I  do  not  agree  that  our  own  economic  position  would  be 
better  if  we  forgave  the  debts  owing  to  us  from  abroad.  We 
should  only  be  adding  to  our  own  burdens.  Perhaps  if  all  of 
the  debts  were  paid  to  us  at  once  and  in  gold  we  should  have 
a  monetary  disturbance,  but  this  is  not  a  danger  to  which  we 
need  give  much  thought,  for  there  is  no  possibility  that  the 
debts  will  overnight  be  paid  to  us  in  gold. 

I  think  that  the  foreign  nations  can  and  will  pay  their 
debts,  some  sooner  than  others  and  some  of  them  sooner  than 
is  now  generally  expected.  We  should  be  willing  to  extend 
payments  at  reasonably  low  rates  of  interest  and  also  we 
should  be  glad  to  make  new  loans  whenever  we  have  the 
confidence  that  they  will  be  repaid.  It  is  solely  a  question 
of  business  reciprocity.  These  debts  were  voluntarily  and 
fairly  contracted.  They  cannot  be  cancelled  without  doing 
violence  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  propriety.  To 
the  extent  that  they  are  paid  to  the  same  extent  will  our 
own  taxation  be  lifted.  If  they  are  not  paid  we  shall  be 
no  worse  off  than  we  now  are.     The  interest  may  be  paid 
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in  goods  but  the  largest  possible  volume  of  these  goods  will 
not  be  great  enough  seriously  to  interfere  with  our  home 
production. 

Just  at  this  time  it  is  generally  recognized  there  is  a 
shortage  of  labor,  although  now  and  generaUy  there  are  con- 
siderable numbers  of  idle  men  who  do  not  ask  for  or  desire 
steady  work.  For  various  reasons  many  workmen  have  re- 
turned to  their  homes  in  foreign  countries. 

The  shortage  in  labor  however  has  come  principally  as  the 
result  of  the  percentage  immigration  laws  which  have  limited 
the  number  of  workmen  who  would  now  come  to  this  country 
if  not  prevented  by  the  laws  referred  to.  After  some  ex- 
perience these  laws  are  now  beUeved  by  large  numbers  to  be 
unreasonable. 

Ostensibly  at  least  these  laws  were  aimed  at  the  sudden 
and  large  increases  in  the  number  of  foreigners  who  were 
locating  here,  many  of  them  entertaining  views  hostile  to  the 
ideas  of  our  government. 

These  laws  ought  to  be  changed  promptly.  The  restric- 
tions  upon  immigration  should  be  directed  to  the  question  of 
quahty  rather  than  numbers  of  foreigners  coming  to  this 
country.  Measures  for  limiting  the  number  of  immigrants  to 
those  who  are  clearly  shown  to  be  healthy,  morally,  politically 
and  physicaUy,  ought  to  be  clear,  strict,  and  enforceable;  but 
the  number  allowed  to  come  here  should  be  equal  to  the 
necessities  of  our  industries. 

The  administration  of  the  law  could  be  under  the  control  of 
a  competent  and  impartial  governmental  commission  or  de- 
partment  to  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public 
and  not  for  the  protection  of  any  special  class  or  the  exploita ' 
tion  of  any  impractical  or  injurious  theorj .     This  immi- 


gration question  is  one  of  the  most  important  now  being 
debated  by  people  throughout  the  United  States. 

We  undoubtedly  need  more  workers  and  the  wise  business 
man  will  give  attention  to  seeing  that  those  who  work  with 
him  are  fairly  treated  and  are  paid  the  highest  feasible  wages 
on  a  basis  of  fitting  the  wage  to  the  work.  Employers  who 
attack  labor  are  not  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  labor 
that  attacks  employers.    Both  are  hindrances  to  prosperity. 

K  this  country  is  to  maintain  the  economic  position  to 
which  it  is  entitled  in  the  onward  march  of  nations,  we  must 
have  sufficient  numbers  of  competent  workmen  adequately  to 
supply  our  industries.  To  prohibit  this  would  be  disastrous, 
as  can  be  logically  demonstrated  in  a  full  discussion  of  the 
question. 

We  can  prosper  only  on  a  fair  give  and  take  practice  and  if 
the  business  of  the  country  operates  on  such  a  basis  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  this  year  holds  for  us  a  large  and 
general  prosperity. 
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HEARTY  congratulations  are  extended  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  upon 
the  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  of  the  United  States  of  America !  Long  yeai-s 
ago,  before  most  of  the  business  organizations  repre- 
sented here  today  were  created,  the  twelve-hour  working 
day  became  established.  To  quote  the  words  of  Mr. 
Smith,  an  intelligent,  fair-minded  workman  connected 
with  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
held  in  April,  1914:  **The  employer  never  established 
the  twelve-hour  day.  Every  working  man  who  helped  to 
build  up  the  iron  business  helped  to  establish  it,  and  the 
refusal  in  many  cases  to  grant  the  twelve-hour  day  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  walk-out  many  a  time.*' 
The  hours  on  duty  were  long,  though  the  hard  work  was 
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largely  done  by  machinery,  more  and  more  so  as  improve- 
ments were  installed ;  the  compensation  per  day  was  com- 
paratively large  and  the  workmen,  as  a  rule,  insisted 
npon  a  continuance  of  the  practice.  Because  a  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion in  1911  and  headed  by  the  late  Stuyvesant  Fish, 
recommended  elimination  of  the  twelve-hour  day  at  its 
plants,  provided  the  iron  and  steel  industry  generally 
would  do  likewise,  the  Corporation  actively  and  per- 
sistently took  steps  to  carry  into  practical  effect  the  rec- 
onmaendation  referred  to.  The  records  of  these  efforts 
are  preserved  and  are  clear.  Considerable  and  increas- 
ing, though  not  satisfactory,  success  resulted,  until  the 
terrible  world  war  was  precipitated,  when  larger  and  still 
larger  demand  for  steel  to  supply  war  necessities,  first 
for  foreign  nations  and  later  for  our  own  country,  com- 
pelled the  utilization  by  manufacturers  of  every  facility 
available  for  largest  production.  In  the  dark  days  of 
military  conflict  no  one  in  this  country  objected  to  twelve 
hours  work  per  day.  The  year  after  the  armistice,  for 
the  first  time,  so  far  as  your  President  recollects,  gentle- 
men claiming  to  represent  workmen  demanded  with 
many  other  things  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  by  the 
steel  industry.  This  demand  soon  after  became  a  slogan, 
used  largely  by  gentlemen  not  in  any  way  directly  con- 
nected with  manufacturing  or  with  manual  labor,  but 
many  of  whom  probably  were  influenced  by  good  motives. 
The  campaign  that  followed,  the  sometimes  inaccurate 
representations  and  unjust  accusations  that  were  made, 
need  not  be  mentioned,  nor  even  remembered  by  those 
who  suffered  from  unwarranted  attack.  We  were  help- 
less, for  there  was  legitimately  involved  the  question  of 
propriety  and  desirability  of  continuing  the  twelve-hour 


day,  and  we  were  unwilling  to  do  or  say  anything  which 
could  be  construed  as  a  defense  of  the  twelve-hour  day, 
which  in  our  deliberations  we  admitted  must  be  abro- 
gated when  and  as  circumstances  should  permit. 

From  the  date  of  the  Fish  report  there  has  never  been 
a  statement  by  a  prominent  steel  manufacturer  in  favor 
of  the  permanent  continuance  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in 
the  steel  industry,  nor  against  its  abolition  whenever 
practicable. 

Finally  came  the  friendly  words  from  that  grand  and 
good  man  who  occupied  the  highest  position  in  the 
greatest  of  all  nations,  the  President  of  our  own  beloved 
country.  They  are  of  record  and  are  worth  repeating: 
"I  know  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  utterly  without 
disposition  to  meddle  in  affairs  which  are  of  no  oflacial 
concern  to  me.  The  story  comes  to  me  that  you  are  con- 
templating the  discontinuance  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in 
the  steel  plants.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing,  if  it  seems 
desirable,  to  lend  any  consistent  assistance  in  securing 
the  acceptance  of  the  principle  in  other  large  establish- 
ments. I  am  only  writing  to  commend  and  tender  any 
prudent  assistance  if  you  really  have  this  plan  in  mind 
and  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  anything  like  a  con- 
certed effort  in  the  direction  of  this  important  change.'* 
Then  followed  the  dinner  at  the  White  House,  attended 
by  over  forty  representative  members  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry.  Full  report  of  this  meeting  was  made  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute,  May  26,  1922.  It 
was  then  said  and  published:  **The  President  frankly 
told  all  of  us  what  was  in  his  mind.  He  said:  *I  de- 
clare I  have  no  intention  of  intermeddling  or  interrupt- 
ing and,  least  of  all,  of  injuring  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry.   I  think  there  is  a  well-defined  and  perhaps  a 
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growing  sentiment  throughout  the  country  against  the 
twelve-hour  day  and  in  favor  of  its  abolishment.  It 
seems  clear  that  this  cannot  be  done  successfully  except 
by  the  concerted  disposition  and  action  of  the  industry. 
I  think  if  we  can  consistently  get  rid  of  the  twelve-hour 
day  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  is  as  far  as  I  go.  If  I 
can  be  of  benefit  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me.*  " 
We  told  the  President  frankly  all  the  facts,  our  diflSculties 
and  our  desires.  Then  the  President  of  the  Institute,  at 
the  White  House,  and  at  President  Harding's  request, 
dictated  a  statement  of  the  meeting  for  publication. 

We  pledged  our  co-operation  with  the  President  in 
the  effort  to  eliminate  the  twelve-hour  day  in  our  in- 
dustry so  soon  as  it  should  be  practicable. 

Gentlemen,  that  pledge  has  never  been  violated  nor 
neglected  nor  its  fulfillment  unnecessarily  postponed. 
Everyone  familiar  with  all  the  facts  will  testify  to  the 
good  faith  and  earnest  endeavor  of  the  industry. 

Now  that  you  have  concertedly,  with  practical  una- 
nimity and  with  most  remarkable  promptness,  relegated 
to  the  past  a  practice  you  did  not  inaugurate,  but  have 
been  willing  to  recognize  as  tmdesirable,  you  are  entitled 
to  praise  for  having  risen  to  a  great  occasion  involving, 
as  we  believe,  no  question  of  morals,  but  one  that  became 
a  matter  of  public  interest  and  concern. 

Except  for  a  moderate  recession  in  the  volume  of  our 
business,  which  at  the  psychological  moment  released  a 
large  number  of  workmen,  the  change  could  not  have  been 
consummated  without  further  delay.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered President  Harding  wrote,  under  date  of  June  18th : 
**I  am  impressed  that  in  the  reasoning  of  the  report  (by 
the  committee  to  the  Institute  May  25,  1923)  great 
weight  should  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  in  the  present 


shortage  of  labor  it  would  cripple  our  entire  prosperity 
if  the  change  were  abruptly  made.  In  the  hope  that  this 
question  could  be  disposed  of,  I  am  wondering  if  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  steel  industry  to  consider  giving 
an  undertaking  that  •  •  *  at  any  time  when  there  is 
a  surplus  of  labor  available  that  then  the  change  should 
be  made.''  At  no  earlier  date  could  there  have  been 
secured  a  concert  of  action  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  the  effort  to  eliminate  the  twelve-hour  day. 

In  bringing  about  this  change  we  have  met  many 
obstacles,  some  very  difficult.  The  full  facts  are  not 
generally  known.  It  is  not  necessary  nor  would  be  use- 
ful to  relate  them  at  this  time.  We  have  been  striving 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  change  in  business  that  would 
meet  the  demands  of  a  sentiment,  which  was  not  one-sided 
or  uncontroverted,  as  witnessed  by  volumes  of  letters  we 
have  received ;  and  we  are  pleased  and  satisfied. 

The  outstanding  factor  which  brought  about  the 
necessary  concert  of  action,  at  the  time  it  was  secured, 
was  the  good-natured,  positive  influence  of  the  President, 
who  comprehended  our  difficulties,  and,  though  he  hesi- 
tated to  interfere,  strongly  urged  a  change  in  hours 
simply  because  he  deemed  it  a  matter  of  duty.  His 
manner  and  method  convinced  everyone  familiar  with 
the  facts  of  his  sincerity  and  friendship.  He  was  strong 
because  he  believed  he  was  right.  He  made  friends,  not 
enemies.  We  are  glad  that  we  gave  heed  to  his  advice 
and  reciprocated  his  friendship,  and  that  he  was  aware 
of  this  before  his  untimely  and  universally  lamented  de- 
parture for  a  better  world. 

You  will  perhaps  listen  with  patience  to  some  general 
observations,  even  though  there  may  be  nothing  said  that 
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is  new.  Facts  and  reasons,  if  important,  may  with  profit 
be  repeated  or  re-emphasized. 

The  iron  and  steel  business  in  this  country  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds  until  it  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  large  industries.  We  have  a  pro- 
ductive annual  capacity  of  about  sixty  million  tons  of 
steel.  We  employ  a  maximum  of  about  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  who  with  their  families  aggregate  a 
population  of  two  and  a  half  million  people.  We  transact 
a  business  of  two  billion  dollars  or  more  annually.  Need- 
less to  say,  we  are  important  in  the  industrial  life  of  this 
country.  We  have  a  decided  influence  for  good  or  bad. 
With  this  goes  a  great  responsibility.  We  could  not 
shirk  it  if  we  desired.  Each  one  of  us  must  share  in  and 
must  render  an  account  concerning  this  responsibility. 

More  and  more  the  general  public  will  give  attention 
to  our  stewardship.  We  should  not  resent  nor  disregard 
honest  or  deserved  criticism.  Even  though  sometimes, 
through  lack  of  information  or  because  of  vicious  motives, 
there  may  be  unjust  criticism,  if  it  is  based  on  a  fragment 
of  the  truth  there  should  be  no  objection  on  our  part. 

We  shall  probably  be  censured  imduly  and  subjected 
to  misrepresentation,  as  we  sometimes  have  been  in  the 
past.  We  may  be  attacked  by  those  who  are  vicious  and 
unworthy,  those  whose  motives  are  selfish  or  corrupt. 
In  the  main,  however,  it  is  probable  sooner  or  later  we 
shall  receive  our  just  deserts,  either  because  claims 
against  us  are  justified  or  because,  if  not,  the  public  will 
imderstand  and  properly  decide. 

There  are,  and  perhaps  will  continue  to  be  for  years 
to  come,  unprincipled  men  or  demagogues  or  men  so 
selfish  and  inconsiderate  that  they  do  not  think  or  talk 
straight,  who  will  antagonize  without  good  reason.   Their 
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venom  may  be  directed  against  any  line  of  business,  in- 
cluding our  own. 

What  is  the  remedy?  What  is  the  protection!  The 
answer  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The  affairs  of 
every  man  and  every  line  of  business  should  be  so  eon- 
ducted,  continuously,  consistently  and  persistently,  that 
there  could  be  no  just  cause  for  reproach.  Even  this 
would  not  absolutely  prevent  unreasonable  antagonisms, 
but  in  the  main  would  result  in  benefits  that  would  be 
incalculable. 

Let  us  make  for  ourselves  practical  application  of 
these  fundamental  principles.  We  desire,  we  need,  the 
good  will  of  the  general  public.  We  wish  for  the  ap- 
proval and  the  friendship  of  all  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact,  including  our  employes,  our  customers,  our  com- 
petitors and  our  stockholders. 

Let  us  always,  to  the  best  of  our  understanding  and 
ability,  deal  justly  by  all  these  groups.  Let  us  not  inten- 
tionally give  ground  for  reasonable  complaint.  Let  us  be 
considerate,  fair  and  honest  and  exercise  due  liberality 
up  to  the  full  limit  of  consistency  and  practicability.  As 
a  matter  of  duty,  of  prudence,  of  safety,  we  must  resolve 
to  furnish  no  cause  for  attack. 

If  we  stand  for  these  principles,  yielding  and  modify- 
ing only  if  and  when  we  are  convinced  we  are  wrong,  we 
may  feel  secure,  indeed  we  shall  be  successful  and  may 
pursue  our  avenues  of  activity  with  composure  and 
serenity.  Of  course,  we  shall  sometimes  fail.  Failures 
may  be  overlooked  or  excused ;  but  not  if  they  result  from 
intentional  wrong. 

W^e  shall  be  threatened  with  trouble  and  sometimes 
assaulted,  but  good  intentions,  practically  and  energeti- 
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cally  applied,  will  provide  the  best  and  most  effective 
armor  of  defense. 

There  is,  even  to  the  dull  and  impervious  mind,  an 
Unanswerable  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  principles 
that  have  been  suggested.  It  will  pay  in  dollars  and 
cents.  It  will  result  in  profits,  not  immediate  in  some 
cases,  but  certain,  in  the  long  run,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  firmly  establish  the  reputation 
which  we  desire  and  may  attain,  we  shall  build  for  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  a  monument  of  which 
our  successors  in  the  days  to  come  may  be  proud. 

'  After  the  colossal  world  war  of  destruction  of  life  and 
property  for  four  years  and  more,  the  armistice  was 
signed  November  11, 1918.  The  disasters  of  this  war  are 
Hot  yet  appraised.  The  full  cost  is  not  yet  known.  The 
final  effect  will  not  be  ascertained  perhaps  during  the  life 
of  any  person  living  when  the  war  closed.  Eeparations 
have  not  been  made.  International  enmities  are  at  fever 
heat.  Governments  have  been  overthrown,  still  others 
have  been  threatened.  Nations  have  become  practically 
bankrupt.  Multitudes  of  men,  women  and  children  have 
been  and  are  starving.  Even  national  money  has  become 
valueless.  European  countries  are  drifting,  perhaps 
some  toward  the  rocks  of  destruction.  Suspicion  and  dis- 
trust are  predominant  in  the  minds  of  men.  Hate,  re- 
venge, brutality,  crime  are  in  evidence  throughout 
Europe.  A  merciful  and  yet  a  just  God  has  not  yet  dis- 
closed to  us  the  fate  of  our  neighbors  in  Europe. 

It  is  doubtful  if  our  Government  can  at  present  be  of 
much  assistance  in  attempts  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
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of  Europe.  Voluntary  advice  or  sympathy  just  now 
wouM  not  be  acceptable.  Practically,  we  can  be  of  benefit 
only  by  example. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  us  to  take  sides  in 
European  controversies  nor  to  condemn  individual  at- 
titudes or  conduct ;  but  we  know  the  great  seas  are  not 
wide  enough  to  separate  us  from  the  influences  of  disaster 
in  Europe.  We  are  affected  in  our  finances,  our  com- 
merce, our  industries,  our  civic,  political  and  social  life 
and  our  morals.  Citizens  of  Europe  are  embarking  for 
the  United  States  whenever  possible ;  not  always  the  most 
worthy  are  included,  which  is  a  pity.  Their  ideas  per- 
meate our  social  and  business  life.  The  whole  structure 
of  civilization  has  been  shaken. 

If  the  European  atmosphere  and  conditions  domi- 
nated our  affairs,  our  business  men  might  be  depressed 
and  somewhat  doubtful  of  the  future;  but  fortunately 
they  do  not.  We  are,  or  at  least  we  may  be,  independent 
of  all  other  countries  so  far  as  business  progress  and 
prosperity  are  concerned.  If  we  properly  conserve  and 
utilize  our  natural  resources  and  legitimately  manage 
our  private  and  public  affairs,  availing  ourselves  of  the 
opportunities  that  are  presented,  we  may  and  will  con- 
tinuously and  adequately  prosper. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  give  facts  and  fig- 
ures  relating  to  the  growing  wealth  and  enlarging  pro- 
duction and  corresponding  increase  of  income.  These 
have  been  frequently  referred  to.  If  these  are  protected, 
developed  and  utilized  we  need  have  no  fears  for  the 
future. 

There  will  be  temporary  interruptions,  recessions, 
and  there  will  be  fluctuations,  but  the  man  of  business 
couragCj  with  a  reasonably  clear  vision  of  the  long  fu- 
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ture,  pays  little  attention  to  temporary  hesitation  in 
business  progress.  He  knows  that  the  current  of  pros- 
perity in  the  United  States  is  so  strong  that  even  though 
it  may  be  occasionally  modified  by  unnatural  or  unreason- 
able obstructions,  this  will  result  in  accumulation  of 
volume  and  force  which  will  soon  be  overwhelming  and 
stronger  than  ever  before. 

As  all  fair-minded  men  will  admit,  the  first  essential 
to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  and  all  its 
people  is  protection,  that  is,  safety  of  property  and  per- 
sons, the  uninterrupted  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 
For  this  everyone  is  responsible,  more  or  less,  private 
individuals,  public  officials,  every  department  of  govern- 
ment, municipal,  state  and  national.  For  the  specific 
administration  of  government  affairs,  responsibility  is 
placed  upon  executive  branches  and  very  much  depends 
upon  the  attitude  and  disposition  of  officials.  Therefore 
the  people  naturally  look  to  the  White  House  with 
anxious  and  hopeful  eyes  whenever  there  is  a  new  occu- 
pant. 

Almost  before  a  sad  and  despondent  people  had  re- 
covered their  sensibilities  after  the  sudden  death  of  their 
greatly  beloved  and  universally  trusted  President  Hard- 
ing, they  began  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the 
record  of  the  new  President  Coolidge. 

Some,  possibly  many,  well-meaning  citizens  went 
directly  to  the  President  and  inquired  of  him  as  to  his 
convictions  and  intentions.  They  received  little  informa- 
tion except  such  as  they  and  the  general  public  already 
possessed,  and  as  to  that  he  was  very  frank.  However, 
the  character,  disposition  and  intentions  of  President 
Coolidge  had  been  registered.    His  record,  his  daily  life, 
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his  principles,  his  innermost  thoughts,  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  his  speeches  and  letters,  official  and  private. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  President  Coolidge  will  be 
governed  by  the  same  motives  as  those  which  have 
actuated  an  honorable  and  useful  life.  Consequently  the 
prosperity  of  this  country  will  apparently  have  cordial, 
appropriate  and  effective  assistance  from  the  national 
Government,  limited  only  by  established  rules  and  prin- 
ciples and  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  President  Coolidge,  uttered 
September,  1919:  **  Where  the  law  goes,  there  civilization 
goes  and  stays.  When  the  law  fails,  barbarism  flour- 
ishes. Whoever  scouts  the  law,  whoever  brings  it  into 
disrespect,  whoever  connives  at  its  evasion,  is  an  enemy 
to  civilization. ' '  Again  July  27th,  1920 :  *  *  The  observance 
of  the  law  is  the  greatest  solvent  of  public  ills.  Men 
speak  of  natural  rights,  but  I  challenge  any  one  to  show 
where  in  nature  any  rights  ever  existed  or  were  recog- 
nized until  there  was  established  for  their  declaration 
and  protection  a  duly  promulgated  body  of  correspond- 
ing laws/'  And  in  January,  1914:  **Do  the  day's  work. 
If  it  be  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  weak,  whoever  objects, 
do  it.  If  it  be  to  help  a  powerful  corporation  better  to 
serve  the  people,  whatever  the  opposition,  do  that.  Ex- 
pect to  be  called  a  standpatter,  but  don't  be  a  stand- 
patter. Expect  to  be  called  a  demagogue,  but  don't  be  a 
demagogue.  Don't  hesitate  to  be  as  revolutionary  as 
science.  Don't  hesitate  to  be  as  reactionary  as  the  mul- 
tiplication table.  Don't  expect  to  build  up  the  weak  by 
pulling  down  the  strong." 

So  much  for  the  character,  mentality  and  courage  of 
President  Coolidge.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  heart 
and  soul  of  this  man.    When  he  was  a  young  man,  nom- 
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inee  for  the  State  Legislature,  he  was  opposed  by  a 
popular  and  perhaps  experienced  poHtician  and  the 
results  were  in  doubt.  A  friend  and  shoemaker,  influ- 
ential  because  of  his  sterling  integrity,  laid  aside  his 
working  clothes  and  put  on  his  poUtical  garb  and  entered 
the  field  of  contest  for  his  friend,  Calvin  CooHdge  The 
latter  was  elected  by  a  smaU  majority.  Long  years  after, 
when  from  one  promotion  to  another,  Mr.  Coolidire  be- 
came President  of  these  United  States,  he  wrote  to  the 
shoemaker  a  letter  pubHshed  in  the  Literary  Digest  Sep- 
tember 8th,  1923,  as  follows :  ^      ^  ^^  ^ep 

The  White  House 
Washington 

Aug.  6,  1923. 
My  Deab  Mb.  Lucby  : 

Not  often  do  I  see  you  or  write  you,  but  I 
want  you  to  know  that  if  it  were  not  for  you  I 
should  not  be  here  and  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  love  you. 

Do  not  work  too  much  now,  and  try  to  enjoy 
yourself  in  your  well  earned  leisure  of  age. 

Yours  Sincerely, 

(Signed)        Calvin  Coolidge. 
Mr.  James  Lucey, 

Northampton,  Mass. 

Nothing  nobler,  more  tender,  more  unselfish,  has  ever 
been  written  by  human  hand. 

Such  is  the  strength  of  character  and  courage,  and  the 
heart  and  spirit,  which  wiU  actuate  the  President  of  this 
great  nation. 
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What  is  the  disposition  of  the  President  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  country!  This  is  shown  by  a  statement  re- 
cently made  by  one  occupying  a  prominent  oflficial  posi- 
tion as  follows:  **It  is  very  evidently  the  aim  and  effort 
of  the  administration  to  encourage  in  every  way  policies 
in  both  business  and  politics  which  will  tend  to  the  elim- 
ination of  agitation.  The  very  evident  desire  in  all 
governmental  quarters  is  to  extend  the  fullest  assistance 
to  the  constructive  forces  of  the  country.  The  removal 
of  elements  of  uncertainty  and  of  misgivings,  and  the 
stabilization  of  business  conditions,  are  a  constant  aim, 
and  the  feeling  among  those  most  familiar  with  the  re- 
flections of  the  business  situation  is  that  substantial  prog- 
ress is  being  made  along  these  lines." 

It  is  also  important  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  Ad- 
ministration concerning  the  present  trend  of  business. 
This  likewise  was  referred  to  by  the  same  authority 
already  mentioned,  as  follows:  ^*The  impression  in 
Washington  seems  to  be  that  industry  throughout  the 
country  is  proceeding  on  a  commendably  conservative 
basis,  with  avoidance,  so  far  as  possible,  of  unnecessary 
advances  in  prices,  or  avoidable  expansions  which  would 
engender  keen  competition  for  labor.  With  a  continuance 
of  this  general  attitude,  it  is  felt  that  business  should 
continue  generally  good  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
While  there  is  reticence  about  making  prophecies  for  the 
future,  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  if  this  attitude 
continues  there  can  be  reasonable  assurance  of  a  pro- 
jection of  generally  satisfactory  business  conditions  at 
least  well  into  next  year.*'  It  is  believed  these  state- 
ments represent  the  mind  of  President  Coolidge. 

From  these  quotations  and  observations,  the  business 
men  of  this  country  may  form  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to 
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what  may  be  expected  from  the  governmental  adminis- 
tration concerning  matters  which  at  this  time  are  of  vital 
importance. 

If  the  business  men  will  do  their  part  and  cooperate 
with  the  President  and  his  assistants  in  conducting  their 
affairs  in  conformity  with  the  high  ideals  which  we  be- 
lieve actuate  the  President  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  the  chief  executive,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
there  will  be  a  serious  financial  or  commercial  disturb- 
ance or  depression  during  the  next  few  months. 

There  are,  as  always,  some  hindrances  to  the  natural 
progress  and  prosperity  in  the  United  States.  Those 
patent  to  everyone  are  the  turbulent  conditions  in  other 
countries,  already  alluded  to ;  the  unreasonably  high  and 
burdensome  taxes,  national,  state  and  municipal ;  the  high 
costs  of  production,  in  some  lines  unconscionable ;  and  the 
high  costs  of  living,  measurably,  though  not  altogether, 
brought  about  by  those  who  complain  the  most. 

But  there  are  many  reasons  for  confidence  in  the 
economic  future  in  this  country,  outside  of  those  which 
are  basic  and  pennanent,  including  our  enormous  wealth 
and  immense  yearly  income,  which  increases  as  the  years 
go  by. 

For  the  calendar  year  the  iron  and  steel  industry  will 
show  considerable  profit,  though  not  as  much  as  the 
capital  invested  should  produce.  The  new  orders  are  not 
up  to  productive  capacity,  but  together  with  those  here- 
tofore accumulated,  have  resulted  in  large  shipments.  In 
some  lines  the  demand  for  immediate  consumption  has 
been,  and  still  is,  in  excess  of  the  ability  to  supply. 

It  may  be  stated  with  confidence  that  the  outlook  is 
good.    Inquiries  for  iron  and  steel  are  unusually  large, 
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many  of  them  urgent.  Purchases  for  railroad  and  general 
building  purposes,  for  oil  development  and  production,  for 
canning  purposes,  for  the  automobile  trade  and  many 
other  lines  are  now  very  large  as  a  total  and  from  appear- 
ances may  be  expected  to  materially  increase  in  volume 
during  the  next  six  months,  unless  something  unforeseen 
and  unwarranted  shall  be  precipitated. 

The  actual  purchasing  necessities  of  our  commodities 
are  very  great  at  present,  and  there  is  plenty  of  money 
to  pay  for  whatever  is  needed.  It  is  up  to  business 
management  in  every  line  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities offered.  Let  us  have  faith  in  the  future  and 
do  our  part,  proceeding  always  with  good  judgment, 
prudence  and  within  the  limits  of  our  resources,  but 
steadily  forward  towards  the  goal  of  the  prosperity  which 
we  know  is  ahead  and  will  be  greater  than  ever  before. 
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IMPROMPTU   REMARKS   BY   ELBERT  H.  GARY,  CHAIR- 
MAN, AT  ANNUAL  MEETING  UNITED  STATES  STEEL 
CORPORATION,  APRIL  16,  1923,  AND  REMARKS 

OF  STOCKHOLDERS 
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Following  the  nomination  of  Directors  and  other  scheduled 
business  for  the  meeting  the  Chairman^  Elbert  H,  Gary,  said: 

/GENTLEMEN,  here  is  the  place  and  the  tune  where  we 
^^  give  you  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  or  make 
speeches,  express  your  views,  make  your  criticisms,  favor- 
able or  imfavorable,  just  as  you  please,  to  say  what  you  like 
and  what  is  in  your  minds — ^provided,  of  course,  that  it  is 
polite  and  respectful  to  your  associates  who  are  here  with 
you,  including  men  and  women  both. 

Mr.  Colson:  Is  it  necessary  for  those  who  have  sent  in 
proxies  to  vote  on  this  ballot,  or  does  that  proxy  mean  the 
same  thing? 

Judge  Gary:  You  do  not  have  to  vote.  You  have  sent 
your  proxy  in  and  it  has  already  been  voted. 

Mr.  Colson:  May  I  ask  another  question? 

Judge  Gary:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Colson:  These  resolutions  request  the  cooperation 
or  endorsement  of  the  purchase  of  about  $15,000,000  worth 
of  bonds  and  mortgages,  etc.  Would  it  not  be  a  satisfactory 
thing  if  some  information  could  be  given  to  stockholders 
with  reference  to  what  those  purchases  are  intended  for? 
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Judge  Gaby:   Those  bonds  are  not  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Colson:  I  understand. 

Judge  Gary:  They  are  issued  by  subsidiary  companies, 
and  the  payment  is  guaranteed  by  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. They  are  issued  in  pursuance  of  mortgages  long  since 
issued  which  provided  for  putting  out  additional  bonds  when 
necessary  for  new  improvements.  As  you  probably  know, 
we  are  building  a  new  and  very  fine  tube  plant  at  Gary, 
Indiana.  The  demands  of  the  trade  compelled  it.  That  is  a 
fine  territory  and  fine  location,  and  we  expect  to  build  a 
plant  there  that  will  cost  very  much  more  than  the  amount 
of  these  bonds;  we  are  bmlding  it.  These  bonds  are  only  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  these  new  mills. 

Mr.  Brett:  I  suppose  we  could  not  have  a  meeting  unless 
I  got  up  and  talked  a  little.  In  view  of  the  increases  in  wages 
that  have  been  quoted  or  authorized,  etc.,  I  have  heard  from 
some  big  plants  where  they  have  done  that,  that  they  have 
testified  afterwards  that  they  have  almost  absorbed  the  whole 
of  the  increased  wages  in  increased  efficiency  and  increased 
use  of  machinery.  I  think  that  if  Judge  Gary  will  tell  us  a 
bttle  bit  about  that  it  might  be  interesting.  And  if  he  would 
touch  a  Httle  on  the  welfare  work,  although  that  does  not 
make  dividends,  I  think  it  would  help.  And  I  am  quite 
certain  that  everyone  wiU  agree  that  if  the  Steel  Corporation 
will  be  as  generous  with  their  dividends  as  they  were  with 
those  big  pieces  of  pie,  everything  wiU  be  aU  right.  (Applause.) 

Judge  Gary:  It  is  an  old  saying  that  you  cannot  eat  your 
pie  and  have  it  too.     (Applause.) 
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Are  there  any  other  questions?  I  will  take  them  all  up  at 
one  time,  perhaps,  if  there  are  others. 

Mr.  Osgood:  I  think  we  all  feel  easier  in  our  minds  than 
we  did  a  year  ago.  It  has  been  a  wonderful  come-back,  as 
far  as  the  conditions  of  the  country  and  of  business  are  con- 
cerned, and  let  us  hope  it  will  continue.  I  note  that  our 
Chairman  has  been  across  on  the  other  side,  and  I  presume 
very  likely  he  can  tell  us  about  the  general  conditions  over 
there  and  about  how  much  our  company  is  going  to  be  im- 
proved possibly  by  business  from  that  side  after  they  get 
going,  which  I  do  not  think  will  be  a  great  way  off.  And 
inasmuch  as  our  Chairman  has  talked  with  some  of  the 
functionaries  over  there,  among  whom  I  believe  was  Pro- 
fessor Stinnes,  we  may  get  a  little  insight  into  what  they  are 
doing  over  there,  and  I  think  the  stockholders  might  possibly 
be  interested  in  what  the  possibilities  are  on  the  other  side. 

Judge  Gary:  Are  there  any  others?  I  hope  you  will  feel 
free,  gentlemen,  to  speak  your  minds  or  ask  questions. 
.     .     .     (Pause.) 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  talk  about  my  recent  trip  to 
the  Near  East.  If  I  say  anything  on  that  subject,  as  I  may, 
it  will  naturally  be  at  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute 
annual  meeting,  which  occurs  next  month  as  you  know. 
I  suppose  there  will  be  at  that  meeting  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  of  the  steel  fraternity;  while  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  come  here  today,  or  some  of  them,  because 
they  are  stockholders,  yet  we  would  not  have  any  room  for 
them;  and  I  have  always  reserved  remarks  of  that  kind  for 
those  meetings.  I  think  perhaps  that  is  the  fair  way  to  do; 
it  only  postpones  your  hearing  or  reading  what  they  will  hear 
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mud  read,  and  indeed  my  mind  is  not  settled  yet  on  just 
exactly  what  phases  of  that  I  may  cover  or  ought  to  cover. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  it  is  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  the  officials  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
to  attend  these  stockholders'  meetings.  I  suppose  this  is 
about  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth  meeting,  including 
special  meetings.  Those  who  were  present  at  the  first  meet- 
ing, perhaps  the  first  two  meetings,  will  remember  there  was 
considerable  opposition,  considerable  antagonism  mani- 
fested. There  was  not  very  much  ground  then  for  complaint 
or  approval,  because  those  who  were  causing  a  little  excite- 
ment were  not  talking  about  anything  that  had  happened 
and  they  did  not  know  what  the  management  of  the  Corpora- 
tion was  going  to  be  or  what  its  attitude  towards  its  stock- 
holders would  be.  You  may  say  that  the  managers  did  not 
themselves  know.  I  answer  that  by  saying  some  of  them 
knew  what  they  intended  to  do. 

One  thing  can  be  said  about  the  Corporation.  Its  affairs 
have  been  published;  the  stockholders  generally  have  known 
as  much  about  the  business  of  the  Corporation,  so  far  as  its 
main  features  are  concerned,  not  of  course  including  details, 
•8  the  officials  of  the  Corporation  have  known,  and  they  have 
known  it  at  the  same  time.  That  is  to  say,  the  officers  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  trying  to  profit  by  advance  or  inside 
information.  And  the  officers  have  been  interested  just  the 
flame  as  other  stockholders  generally  are,  except  perhaps  in 
many  cases  in  larger  amounts. 

There  are  two  things  which  I  think  the  general  stock- 
holders should  bear  in  mind  all  the  time,  first  that  the  officers 
of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  subsidiary  companies  are  large 
stockholders,  depending  upon  their  means;  considering  their 


fortunes,  whatever  they  are,  large  or  small,  their  stock- 
holding interest  in  the  Corporation  is  large.  And  that  is 
what  compels  a  man  to  use  his  very  best  judgment  and  to  give 
his  individual  and  undivided  attention  to  the  promotion  of 
the  business  affairs  of  the  Corporation.  And  another  thing 
to  remember  is  that  some  fifty  thousand,  whatever  the  exact 
number  may  be,  of  the  employees  of  the  Corporation  are 
stockholders.  In  my  judgment  the  proper  way  and  the  only 
proper  way  to  give  an  employee  a  connection  with  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  is  through  a 
stockholding  interest;  and  then  he  is  interested  not  only  in 
the  profits  of  the  concern  but  he  is  also  jointly  responsible 
for  results,  whether  good  or  bad.  So  that  it  makes  him  a 
better  employee  and  results  in  benefit  to  himself,  and  it  gives 
to  the  Corporation  an  assurance  of  fidelity  and  loyalty  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  secured. 

I  should  like  to  say,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  this  Corporation,  which  includes  not  only  the  officers 
and  the  directors  of  the  Steel  Corporation  but  also  the  officers 
and  the  directors  of  all  the  subsidiary  companies,  has  been 
intended  to  be  fair,  open,  reasonable  and  painstaking.  I  do 
not  think  any  stockholder  can  conscientiously  challenge  the 
honesty  of  purpose  of  the  management  of  our  great  Corpora- 
tion throughout  the  whole  organization.  And  I  am  very  glad 
to  say  that  for  a  good  many  years  the  stockholders  have 
shown  to  a  demonstration  that  they  appreciate  this  and  that 
they  consider  themselves  part  of  a  great,  successful,  har- 
monious organization  that  has  been  carrying  on  the  affairs  of 
the  greatest  industrial  concern  in  the  world. 

There  are  a  good  many  things  in  the  business  that  the 
management  can  not  control.    For  instance,  the  prices  (rf  the 
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commodities  which  are  manufactured  and  sold  can  not  be 
absolutely  controlled  by  the  producers.  That  is,  prices  are 
made  by  the  sellers  and  the  purchasers  together;  they  must 
agree.  Unless  there  is  some  artificial  control  or  influence  the 
selling  prices  depend  upon  competition,  which  is  always 
active,  and  which  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  purchaser  to 
secure  the  goods  he  desires  at  a  price  which  he  considers  fair 
to  be  paid.  Sometimes  prices  are  much  larger  for  the  same 
commodity  than  they  are  at  other  times;  that  is  because  the 
demand  is  greater.  Sometimes  the  demand  is  greater  than 
the  supply;  other  times  it  is  less;  in  one  case  the  price  is  higher 
and  in  the  other  it  is  lower.  And  when  you  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  producing  capacity  in  the  steel  industry  has 
been  very  rapidly  increasing  for  a  good  many  years,  and  a 
number  of  new  companies  have  been  built  up  and  large 
extensions  have  been  made,  so  that  the  production  is  very 
large  by  comparison  with  earlier  days,  of  course  you  realize 
that  this  makes  greater  competition  and  tends  to  reduce  the 
selling  prices.  Now  in  those  circumstances  there  is  only  one 
thing  for  the  Corporation  and  its  subsidiary  companies  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  keep  their  position  in  the  trade,  to  be  able  to 
manufacture  their  fair  proportion  of  the  best  material  and  at 
the  lowest  cost,  and  then  sell  in  the  market  at  such  prices  as 
wiU  secure  a  fair  proportion  of  the  iron  and  steel  business. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  labor  situation.  The  em- 
ployers can  not  control  that.  It  depends  upon  the  same 
rules,  namely,  the  willingness  of  the  man  to  work  at  a  certain 
price  and  the  consent  of  the  employer  to  hire  him  and  pay 
that  price. 

You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  Congress  has 
passed  a  law  which  restricts  immigration.    In  my  judgment 


the  law  as  passed  was  one  of  the  worst  things  this  country  has 
ever  done  for  itself  economically.  There  is  a  great  abundance 
of  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  who  would  be  glad  to 
come  here  and  work,  but  they  are  restricted  by  these  laws; 
and  labor  is  scarce.  The  average  employer  when  labor  is 
short  does  not  pay  much  attention  to  his  neighbor  who  is  in 
need  of  men,  but  he  secures  if  he  can  such  men  and  such 
numbers  of  men  as  he  thinks  his  business  requires,  and  if 
necessary  he  pays  a  little  higher  wages  to  get  those  men. 
While  the  Steel  Corporation  has  never  been  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  labor  being  plentiful  and  has  always  kept  wages 
up  to  what  it  believed  imder  all  the  circumstances  was 
generously  fair,  yet  it  can  not  keep  the  rates  of  wages  down  if 
competitors  in  the  same  line  of  business  or  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness are  willing  to  pay  higher  rates.    This  is  obvious. 

If  the  Steel  Corporation  could  do  exactly  what  it  would 
like  to  do  it  would  always  demand  and  receive  fair  prices  for 
everything  it  produces,  so  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable 
profit,  depending  upon  the  value  of  its  investments.  It  woidd 
never  let  the  prices  go  so  high  as  to  be  extortionate  or  un- 
reasonable to  the  purchasers.  And  so  with  reference  to  labor, 
it  would  pay  labor  always  what  was  liberally  fair,  depending 
upon  all  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the  business. 
But  the  Corporation  has  never  tried  to  dictate,  it  has  never 
tried  to  get  into  a  position  where  it  could  ask  more  or  pay  less 
than  what  seemed  to  be  reasonable  and  fair.  And  in  the  con- 
sideration and  determination  of  these  questions,  so  important 
and  concerning  which  the  Corporation  has  had  a  very  large 
influence  because  of  its  strength  and  its  disposition  to  be  fair, 
it  has  never  for  a  moment  forgotten  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders.   If  you  sometimes  think  the  dividends  are  not  as 
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large  as  you  would  like  to  have  them  or  the  wages  are  smaller 
or  larger  than  you  would  like  to  have  them,  please  do  not 
forget  that  while  you  have  thought  of  these  questions 
occasionally  the  management  of  the  Corporation  has  had 
them  in  mind  all  the  time. 

It  looks  easy  to  run  a  big  corporation,  gentlemen;  it  looks 
easy  to  see  another  man  work  if  he  is  successful;  but  it  is  not 
always  so  easy  as  one  might  suppose.  We  sometimes  read 
and  hear  criticisms,  as  has  always  been  the  case.  Those  are 
never  ignored.  If  any  of  you  has  ever  written  a  letter  to  the 
Corporation,  or  to  any  of  our  companies,  suggesting  a 
change  or  improvement,  even  though  you  have  not  received 
any  answer  it  has  never  been  overlooked,  it  has  always  been 
given  due  consideration,  and  generally  by  the  highest 
officials. 

Sometimes  people  think  we  have  a  large  surplus  and  per- 
haps might  pay  a  little  larger  dividends,  but  not  one  stock- 
holder, not  connected  with  the  Corporation,  has  ever  given 
that  subject  as  much  attention  as  I  have,  you  may  be  sure. 
In  the  first  place  while  our  surplus  is  large,  and  while  it  has 
been  gradually  increasing,  yet  a  good  deal  of  that  surplus,  the 
larger  part  of  it,  is  not  in  cash  or  its  equivalent.  It  has  been 
invested  in  properties,  in  the  purchase  of  or  the  extension  of 
properties  which  we  have  felt  and  decided  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  retain  our  position  in  this  great  competitive 
trade.  In  the  first  place  as  the  business  has  expanded  we 
have  required  more  and  more  working  capital  to  keep  it 
going.  You  probably  have  noticed  long  before  this  that  we 
have  not  been  putting  out  any  new  mortgages,  although  we 
have  issued  some  bonds  under  old  mortgages  for  properties 
which  we  were  building  and  which  required  immediate  cash. 
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As  a  rule  we  have  had  plenty  of  cash  to  do  our  business,  but 
we  have  not  had  any  more  on  hand  than  we  believed  was 
absolutely  required  to  make  it  certain  that  we  would  not 
have  to  go  to  the  banks  and  pay  a  large  rate  of  interest  for 
money  temporarily  loaned.  In  the  next  place  we  have  kept 
a  little  ahead  so  as  to  be  provided  with  cash  to  continue  the 
payment  of  dividends  on  the  conmion  stock,  although,  as  in 
the  last  couple  of  years,  the  current  earnings  were  not  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  amount  of  the  dividends. 

I  think  in  these  respects  we  have  managed  our  business 
about  as  any  of  you  would  manage  your  business  or  would 
manage  our  business  if  you  were  in  our  places.  Of  course  we 
are  interested  in  the  success  of  our  Corporation,  we  do  not 
intend  to  see  it  fail,  we  do  not  intend  to  lose  our  position  in 
the  trade,  we  do  not  intend  to  get  into  a  position  where  we 
can  not  look  after  the  welfare  of  our  men. 

It  has  been  asked  what  are  we  doing  in  regard  to  our 
welfare  work.  Well,  gentlemen,  all  in  all  I  think  I  can  say, 
without  being  accused  of  seeming  to  boast,  we  have  treated 
oiu*  men  better  than  the  employers  of  any  large  industrial 
concern  ever  before  treated  its  men  in  any  country  or  in  any 
period.  We  do  not  do  that  because  of  a  desire  to  exhibit  a 
spirit  of  benevolence;  we  do  it  for  two  reasons,  first  because 
it  is  the  way  men  ought  to  be  treated,  and  secondly  because 
it  pays  financially  to  treat  men  in  that  way. 

I  think  I  can  say  that  since  the  war  the  efficiency  of  our 
men  as  individuals  has  been  better  than  it  ever  was  before. 
And  it  is  because  the  men  think  they  are  treated  right  and 
because  they  know  their  superior  officers  take  a  personal 
interest  in  them.  You  know  the  large  sum  which  we  have 
been  expending  for  welfare  work;  it  has  been  published. 
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Very  few,  if  any,  other  corporations  do  as  weU;  I  doubt  if 
any  do  any  better.  We  have  demonstrated  that  it  was  a  wise 
thing  to  do  from  every  standpoint.  Our  men  as  a  rule, 
certainly  on  the  average  and  I  think  certainly  as  to  a  large 
majority,  would  always  be  perfectly  satisfied,  except  for  the 
uncalled  for  and  imjustified  interference  of  outsiders  who 
know  nothing  about  the  business  and  who  would  just  as  soon 
see  it  come  to  grief  as  to  see  it  succeed.  Sometimes  they 
create  temporary  trouble,  but  it  is  not  lasting;  and  when  the 
men  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  questions  that  are 
raised  they  are  generally  pretty  prompt  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  management. 

During  the  war,  when  our  government  was  requiring  more 
and  more  steel  for  itself  and  for  its  associates  in  Europe  for 
war  purposes,  and  its  officers  were  requesting  us  to  produce 
more  and  more,  in  larger  quantities  and  in  additional  shapes, 
we  never  failed  them.  We  spent  oiu-  money  and  devoted  our 
time  as  officials,  and  our  men  all  through  the  organization 
were  doing  the  same  thing;  and  our  mills  were  kept  running 
to  their  full  capacity,  notwithstanding  in  those  days  every 
effort  was  made — ^I  need  not  say  now  by  whom — ^to  create 
trouble  and  to  bring  about  friction  and  strikes.  And  that 
was  because  our  men  had  confidence  in  us  and  believed  they 
were  treated  justly. 

I  mention  this  to  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  determin- 
ing what  wages  we  shall  pay,  what  dividends  we  shall  declare, 
we  are  always  influenced  by  considerations  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  success  in  management.  We 
have  made  our  securities  intrinsically  a  little  more  valuable 
every  year.  If  you  say  that  we  have  not  shown  it  by  in- 
creasing our  dividends,  my  answer  is  that  perhaps  if  we  had 


not  done  it  the  dividends  would  not  have  been  maintained, 
because  many  of  the  steel  corporations — ^most  of  them — ^have 
not  earned  and  have  not  continued  without  interruption  the 
payment  of  dividends. 

I  do  not  think  any  one  could  reasonably  think  for  a 
moment,  in  view  of  the  large  numbers  of  our  employees  who 
have  been  loyal  and  faithful  and  efficient,  and  in  view  of  the 
disposition  of  our  stockholders  by  the  thousands  who  year 
after  year  have  shown  their  confidence  in  us  by  sending  us 
their  proxies,  giving  us  at  every  meeting  the  power  to  vote 
anything  we  pleased,  any  one  connected  with  our  manage- 
ment could  for  a  moment  in  justice  to  himself  do  anything  in 
regard  to  the  payment  of  dividends  or  the  payment  of  wages 
or  the  management  of  our  Corporation  which  they  did  not 
believe  was  fair  and  just  and  reasonable. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  will  you  let  me  say  one  more  word. 
I  have  attended  and  presided  over  every  single  stockholders* 
meeting  since  this  Corporation  was  organized,  and  I  have 
voted  the  majority  of  votes  of  the  Corporation  at  every 
meeting  since  the  first  two  or  three,  when  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  proxy  committee;  and  for  the  confidence  which  has 
been  placed  in  me,  for  the  kindness  which  has  been  shown  to 
me  and  my  associates,  for  the  generosity  of  judgment  and 
action  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders,  I  express  grateful 
appreciation,  and  I  promise  for  all  of  us  that  we  will  endeavor 
to  do  the  right  thing  by  the  stockholders  according  to  our 
best  judgment. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brett:  I  would  like  to  move  a  vote  of  appreciation 
and  confidence;  and  while  I  did  say  something  about  the  pie 
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and  about  the  dividends,  I  am  sure  the  Judge  knows  that  we 
trust  him  absolutely  to  do  what  is  right  and  just  and  fair 
for  us. 

Mr.  Osgood:  I  second  the  motion. 

Judge  Gary:  Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  this  question, 
gaitlemen,  or  are  there  any  other  remarks?  Some  of  you 
might  like  to  express  a  different  opinion. 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  carried.) 

Mr.  Mumford:  I  had  some  questions  to  ask  when  I  came 
here.  Judge,  but  you  have  anticipated  them  and  have 
answered  them  very  thoroughly.  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
stockholders  are  glad  to  see  that  the  bloom  of  youth  is  still 
on  your  cheek  and  on  Mr.  Farrell's  also.  I  think  that  if  the 
transference  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  a  kid,  any  kind  of  a  kid, 
with  two  legs  or  four,  would  make  centenarians  of  both  of 
you,  I  am  sure  the  Corporation  would  gladly  pay  the  biU. 
(Applause.) 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  will  give  the  stockholders  your 
definition  of  surplus,  if  that  is  in  order,  your  own  definition 
of  a  surplus. 

Judge  Gary:  Mr.  Mumford,  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  be  any  more  specific  than  I  have  been. 
It  must  always  depend  upon  circumstances,  not  only  those 
which  exist  but  those  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated. 
What  might  seem  at  one  time  to  be  a  large  enough  surplus, 
at  another  might  seem  too  large  or  too  small.  I  think  that 
is  a  question  we  must  consider  and  decide  year  by  year, 
perhaps  month  by  month. 

Mr.  Mumford:  My  question,  if  I  may  explain,  had  thia 


bearing:  if  the  profits  of  the  company  should  be  a  million 
dollars  above  the  expenses  and  that  million  dollars  is  put  into 
working  capital  to  extend  the  business,  does  it  still  continue 
as  a  surplus? 

Judge  Gary:  Yes.  Now  whether  it  should  be  invested 
in  the  business  instead  of  distributed  in  part  or  in  whole 
might  depend  upon  whether  at  that  time  it  was  necessary  to 
extend  the  business  or  lose  our  position,  you  see. 

Mr.  Mumford:  Yes.  Still  I  do  not  make  myself  plain, 
I  presume.  It  was  simply  a  question  if  in  stating  the  surplus 
that  should  be  included  when  the  profits  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  working  capital,  is  it  still  a  surplus? 

Judge  Gary:  Yes,  it  is,  certainly. 

Mr.  Mumford:  Very  well. 

Judge  Gary:  It  is  a  surplus  if  it  is  in  the  capital,  whether 
it  is  invested  in  capital  expenditures  or  whether  it  is  in  cash  or 
whether  it  is  invested  in  securities.  It  is  still  a  surplus, 
though  partly  in  cash  or  its  equivalent  and  partly  in  new 
properties.  In  making  an  expenditure  at  any  time  we  charge 
to  operations  what  is  necessary  to  keep  the  property  up.  If 
we  build  something  that  is  entirely  new,  admittedly  so,  then 
it  is  charged  to  capital,  for  that  is  surplus.  For  instance,  our 
reports  show  that  our  properties  by  reason  of  our  expendi- 
tures are  worth  very  much  more  than  they  were  when  the 
Corporation  started,  and  they,  with  our  increases  in  values, 
probably  make  our  total  properties  at  this  time  worth 
at  least  a  billion  dollars  more  than  they  were  when  we 
started;  I  say  at  least  that.  And  I  think  if  our  manage- 
ment continues  as  it  has  been  that  the  stockholders   will 
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sooner  or  later  get  some  benefit  by  reason  of  our  values. 
(Applause.) 

You  know,  we  do  not  say  much  about  what  we  are  going 
to  do.  We  do  not  make  promises,  because  we  do  not  want 
to  make  any  mistake.  I  would  rather  be  charged  with  being 
a  little  too  slow  than  be  charged  with  having  made  a  promise 
that  was  not  kept.  (Applause.)  You  know,  Mr.  Mumford, 
from  past  conversations,  that  we  never  urge  anyone  to  buy 
our  seciuities.  I  do  not  say  we  are  not  proud  to  have  such 
men  as  you  connected  with  oiur  Corporation,  but  we  never 
urge  a  man  to  buy  our  securities  or  to  hold  our  securities. 
We  do  give  him  the  facts  and  figures  honestly  and  fully,  and 
that  is  more  than  a  good  many  corporations  do. 

Mr.  Mumford:  I  am  afraid  I  am  delaying  the  vote,  but 
the  surplus  has  been  stated  publicly  to  be  approximately  five 
hundred  million  dollars.  Now  in  the  minds  of  most  men,  and 
I  think  probably  the  majority  of  the  stockholders  also,  that 
means  cash  or  securities  that  can  easily  be  turned  into  cash. 
And  they  say,  why  cannot  we  have  some  of  that  in  the  shape 
of  dividends?  Whereas,  if  the  profits  have  been  turned  into 
enlargement  and  building  up  of  the  business,  and  millions 
have  been  spent  in  that  direction,  if  the  public  knew  that — 
they  do  not  usually  consider  that  a  surplus,  I  think— but  if 
the  public  knew  that,  they  would  not  perhaps  be  demanding 
increased  dividends  so  much  as  they  do. 

Judge  Gary:  That  is  a  very  clear  statement  and  a  very 
pertinent  question  for  consideration,  and  the  public  may 
now  be  informed,  I  hope  not  for  the  first  time,  that  it  is  a  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  that,  the  larger  portion  of  that,  is 
invested  in  first-class  property,  mills  and  furnaces  and  raw 
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products,  ore  properties,  etc.,  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  us  secure.    And  that  is  true  of  all  corporations. 

Those  who  publish  a  large  amount  as  surplus,  which  th^ 
must  do  if  they  keep  their  books  accurately,  have  a  good  deal 
of  that  siUT)lus  in  property  that  could  not  be  cashed  and 
therefore  could  not  be  distributed  in  dividends.  They  do  not 
always  admit  that,  but  that  is  the  fact.  I  have  known 
corporations  to  publish  the  possession  of  large  surplus  and 
within  a  short  time  going  to  the  bank  to  borrow  money  for 
their  daily  transactions,  for  working  capital.  You  have 
never  known  of  our  doing  that. 

Mr.  Brett:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved:  That  the  stockholders  present  hereby  express 
to  Judge  Gary,  Chairman,  and  his  associates,  their  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  successful  management  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  also  their  fullest  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  conserving  its  resources  and  extending  the 
earning  power,  and  further,  that  they  rely  upon  the  judgment 
of  Judge  Gary  to  determine  all  questions  relating  to  partici- 
pation in  the  proceeds  of  operations. 

Mr.  Osgood:  I  second  the  motion. 

Judge  Gary:  Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  this  question? 
(Calls  for  question.) 

Judge  Gary:    Those  in  favor  say  aye,  those  contrary 
minded,  no. 
The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 
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A  LTHOUGH  the  committee  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  to  consider  the 
twelve-hour  day  work  in  the  steel  industry  and  report  con- 
clusions and  recommendations,  has  made  a  very  careful  and 
painstaking  study  of  the  facts  and  figures  developed,  it  is  not 
yet  ready  to  make  what  it  would  designate  a  final  report. 

Apparently  the  underlying  reason  for  the  agitation  which 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  this  committee  was  based  on  a 
sentiment  (not  created  or  endorsed  by  the  workmen  themselves) 
that  the  twelve-hour  day  was  an  unreasonable  hardship  upon 
the  employes  who  were  connected  with  it;  that  it  was  physically 
injurious  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  employes;  and  that  it 
mterfered  with  family  associations  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  children;  that  for  these  reasons  it  was,  in  a  sense,  opposed  to 
the  public  interest.  i 

Whatever  will  be  said  against  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel 
industry,  investigation  has  convinced  this  committee  that  the 
same  has  not  of  itself  been  an  injury  to  the  employes,  physically, 
mentaUy  or  moraUy.  Whether  or  not,  m  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  twelve-hour  men  devote  less  time  to  their  famihes  than 
the  employes  working  less  hours  is  perhaps  questionable. 

A  part  of  the  manufacturing  of  iron  and  steel  is  necessarily 
continuous.  Therefore,  practicaUy,  there  must  be  two  shifts  of 
twelve  hours  or  three  shifts  of  eight  hours.  The  workmen,  as  a 
rule,  prefer  the  longer  hours  because  it  permits  larger  com- 
pensation per  day. 

It  is  asserted  with  confidence  that  there  is  less  physical  work, 
as  a  total  per  day,  and  less  fatigue  from  the  work  of  the  twelve- 
hour  day  in  the  steel  industry,  than  pertains  to  the  large 
majority  of  the  eight-hour  men.  This  is  because  in  the  former 
case  there  are  more  rest  periods  during  the  twelve  hours  on  duty. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  committee  there  is  no 
concern  of  importance  connected  with  the  iron  and  steel  in- 


dustry in  the  United  States  that  would  urge  or  willingly  permit 
wnployes  to  exert  themselves  to  a  point  where  they  would  be 
injured  physically,  mentally  or  morally.  Desire  and  effort  to 
improve  the  conditions  and  promote  the  welfare  of  employes  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  this  country  has  been  a  cardinal 
principle  with  the  employers  for  many  years  last  past.  We 
think  this  will  not  be  contradicted  by  fair-minded,  unpreju- 
diced, well-informed  persons. 

But  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  there  are  many 
questions  of  high  importance,  not  involving  moral  or  social 
features.  They  are  economic;  they  affect  the  pecuniary  inter- 
ests of  the  great  public,  which  includes,  but  is  not  confined  to, 
employers  and  employes.  At  the  present  time  the  United 
States  and  all  other  nations  are  especially  interested  in  large 
production,  whether  it  is  on  the  farms,  in  the  mines,  or  in  the 
manufactories.  The  largest  reasonable  production  is  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  restoration  to  stability,  progress  and  pros- 
perity; and  large  production  at  low  cost,  for  sale  at  fair  prices, 
the  entire  world  is  more  dependent  upon  at  the  present  time 
than  ever  before. 

Oiu'  investigation  shows  that  if  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  should  be  abandoned  at  present,  it 
would  increase  the  cost  of  production  on  the  average  about 
15%;  and  there  would  be  needed  at  least  60,000  additional 
employes.  If  labor  were  sufficiently  plentiful  to  permit  the 
change  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  selling  prices  cer- 
tainly as  much  as  the  increase  in  cost. 

But  it  would  be  impossible,  under  the  existing  conditions,  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  operate  the  plants  on  a 
three-shift  basis  up  to  a  capacity  which  would  supply  the 
present  necessities  of  the  purchasing  public.  There  are  not 
now,  imder  a  two-shift  practice  at  the  furnaces,  enough  men  to 
meet  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel. 
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To  a  material  extent,  the  question  of  amount  paid  to  em- 
ployes, which  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing, and  which  must  necessarily  determine  the  selling  prices, 
is  one  between  the  employes  and  the  purchasing  pubHc.  In- 
vestors stand  between  these  two,  and  it  is  their  responsibility 
and  their  effort  to  decide  fairly  by  both  interests. 

The  responsibihty  for  the  numbers  of  employes  is  partly  with 
the  American  Congress  because  affected  by  immigration. 
There  should  not  be  permitted  too  much  immigration,  and 
certainly  there  should  be  none  of  dangerous  or  injurious  quahty ; 
but  there  ought  to  be  enough  to  keep  our  production  of  food- 
stuffs, of  metals  and  of  manufactures  up  to  the  necessities  of 
the  consuming  pubUc;  and  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
national  welfare,  which  embraces  the  export  trade. 

Therefore,  under  the  present  conditions,  in  view  of  the  best 
interests  of  both  employes  and  employers,  and  of  the  general 
pubhc,  the  members  of  the  committee  cannot  at  this  time  report 
in  favor  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day. 

There  was  a  consistent,  persistent  and  successful  effort  during 
the  time  labor  was  more  plentiful  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  men 
employed  twelve  hours  per  day.  Although  the  percentages 
fluctuated,  depending  upon  circumstances,  the  percentage  was 
gradually  reduced,  as  stated  publicly.  If  labor  should  become 
sufficient  to  permit  it,  the  members  of  this  conMnittee  would 
favor  entirely  abolishing  the  twelve-hour  day,  provided  the 
purchasing  pubhc  would  be  satisfied  with  selling  prices  that 
justified  it,  and  provided  further  that  the  employes  would 
consent  and  that  industry  generally,  including  the  farmers, 
would  approve. 

(Signed)  E.  H.  Gary,  Chairman, 

L.  E.  Block        J.  A.  Farrell 
J.  A.  Burden       E.  G.  Grace 
J.  A.  Campbell    W.  L.  King 
A.  C.  Dinkey       J.  A.  Topping 

This  report  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 

May  26, 1923  S 
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\S  some  of  you  know,  your  President  has  recently 
JV.  made  a  Mediterranean  trip.  The  voyage  was  made 
on  the  well-known  Mauretania,  under  the  command  of 
the  famous  Captain  Eostron,  a  very  able  and  most  agree- 
able navigator.  It  was  he  who,  with  the  good  ship  Car- 
pathia,  received  the  message  of  distress  from  the  Titanic 
eleven  years  ago,  rushed  to  the  scene  of  disaster  and 
picked  up  a  large  number  of  passengers,  mostly  women 
and  children,  who  otherwise  would  have  perished.  He 
was  highly  decorated  for  his  achievement  by  his  King, 
but  better  than  that  secured  the  permanent  and  grateful 
esteem  of  multitudes  of  people. 

The  ship  left  New  York  February  seventh  and  re- 
turned April  thirteenth.  We  went  to  the  Madeira  Is- 
lands, to  Cadiz,  Spain,  thence  by  automobile  to  Seville 
and  to  Gibraltar,  where  we  joined  the  ship ;  then  to  Al- 
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^ers,  Nice,  Naples,  Constantinople,  Athens  and  Haifa, 
Palestine.  From  there  we  went  by  railroad  to  Jemsalem 
and  then  across  the  desert,  but  in  sight  of  sea  most  of 
the  time,  to  Cairo,  crossing  the  Suez  Canal  at  El  Kan- 
tara  el  Khazneh. 

Later  we  traveled  by  railroad  to  Alexandria,  where 
the  ship  had  gone  from  Haifa  and  had  been  waiting  for 
about  twelve  days.  From  there  we  sailed  back  to  Naples, 
went  to  and  returned  from  Eome  by  railroad,  then  sailed 
to  A jaccio,  Corsica ;  Lisbon,  Portugal,  and  to  Southamp- 
ton for  a  visit  of  five  days  in  London,  and  then  home. 

The  weather  was  good  on  the  average  and  the  sea 
smooth,  though  frequently  electric  heat  in  the  cabin 
was  agreeable  and  sometimes  the  waves  were  sufficiently 
high  and  active  to  be  noticeable  to  those  who  were  not 
much  accustomed  to  ocean  travel.  The  ship's  guests  in- 
cluded a  very  agreeable  company  who  became  well  ac- 
quainted, and  apparently  were  always  pleased,  when  re- 
turmng  from  land  visits  to  the  Mauretania,  to  see  the  sim 
"Welcome  Home." 

This  delightful  trip  resulted  from  a  conversation  at 
dinner  with  Mr.  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  President  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who  had  made  a  similar  voyage  a  year  be- 
,fore  and  whose  recommendations,  though  emphatic,  were 
not  exaggerated.  Some  of  you  have  likewise  enjoyed  a 
visit  to  the  Near  East  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  many  others 
will  have  this  pleasure. 

Just  how  much  or  how  little  to  attempt  to  say  on  this 
occasion  about  the  different  countries  visited  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants,  their  customs  and 
dress,  and  particularly  the  seeming  trend  of  thought 
concerning  current  events  is,  at  least,  a  problem. 


Obviously  one  could  not  in  a  short  time  obtain  suffi- 
cient information  to  form  a  reliable  opinion  concerning 
the  great  economic  questions  now  attracting  general  at- 
tention, as  particularly  applied  to  the  respective  localities 
mentioned ;  though  it  is  evident  the  peoples  of  every  one 
of  these  nations,  great  and  small,  are  more  or  less  look- 
ing to  all  others  with  inquiring  and  anxious  minds. 

But  every  traveler,  who  is  diligent  and  alert,  is  bound 
to  form  some  impressions  even  concerning  questions  of 
great  magnitude. 

Every  person  of  reasoning  qualifications  residing  in 
the  respective  countries  visited,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  is  thoroughly  tired  of  war.  Its  horrors,  costs 
and  destructive  results  have  been  so  practically  demon- 
strated during  the  last  decade  that  the  simplest  mind  ab- 
hors military  conflict.  The  reasons,  motives  and  emo- 
tions are  not  the  same  in  all  minds,  but  the  conclusions 
are  altogether  or  nearly  unanimous.  Every  country 
would  like  to  have  peace,  continuous  and  permanent.  All 
would  like  to  close  the  eyes  in  sleep  without  a  feeling  of 
dread  and  fear  for  the  future  and  of  a  rude  and  danger- 
ous awakening.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  who  is  right  or  wrong  become  so  fixed  and 
stubborn  in  the  minds  of  leaders,  many  of  whom  do  not 
expect  to  become  personal  sufferers,  as  to  excite  and  in- 
crease feelings  of  bitterness  and  hate  or  of  greed  and 
ambition  until  reason  is  overcome  and  man  is  degraded 
to  the  level  of  brutality.  Even  the  one  who  fights  in  self- 
defense,  which  is  generally  accepted  as  justifiable,  fre- 
quently exceeds  the  limits  of  propriety. 

The  masses  of  the  people  believe  that  they  have  been 
exploited  by  a  few  in  power,  and  that  they  and  their 
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helpless  children  unnecessarily  have  been  made  to  hun- 
ger and  starve  and  suffer  and  die.  In  private  conversa- 
tions this  is  said  by  modest  and  unaggressive  persons 
in  large  numbers.  They  hope  for  relief.  The  Christian, 
the  Mohammedan,  the  Jew,  the  Bedouin,  publicly  or  pri- 
vately, is  praying  for  relief.  They  believe  as  never  be- 
fore that  the  time  is  coming  when  **wars  and  rumors  of 
wars"  shall  cease.  Whenever,  if  at  all,  this  will  be  uni- 
versal we,  with  our  limit  of  understanding,  cannot  vision. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  fairly  and  finally  settling  any 
controversy  or  question,  and  that  is,  in  consonance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  Whenever  a  na- 
tion or  an  individual  reaches  the  point  where,  as  the  re- 
sult of  war  or  of  shipwreck,  or  otherwise,  inmaediate 
destruction  is  inevitable,  assent  to  the  idea  expressed  is 
natural  and  well-nigh  universal.  There  are  multitudes 
of  people  who  believe  that  the  fundamental  and  control- 
ling doctrine  of  the  nation's  laws  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Bible  and  that  every  law- 
maker and  administrator  should  be  compelled  to  endorse 
and  practice  its  undeniable  precepts. 

One  who  reads  of  or  personally  witnesses  evidences 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  great  nations  and  conmiunities  and 
cities,  whose  ruins  are  so  great  that  they  attract  the  at- 
tention and  admiration  of  the  entire  world,  is  led  to  be- 
lieve that  an  overruling  God  determined  their  destinies. 
Corinth,  for  a  long  time  a  dominating  city,  known  as  the 
luxurious  and  wicked  city,  today  has  only  a  small  com- 
munity with  a  few  remaining  magnificent  ruins  partly 
imcovered;  and  similar  cases  are  numerous.  Such  na- 
tions as  the  United  States,  even,  or  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  China,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  will  do 


well  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  history  of  the  past 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  **Let  him  that  think- 
eth  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'' 

We  should,  if  possible,  avoid  ill-natured  controver- 
sies, international,  national,  state,  municipal,  public,  pri- 
vate, political,  sectarian,  economic  or  otherwise.  They 
are  numerous  at  present ;  indeed  they  seem  to  be  fashion- 
able. Where  or  in  whom  is  the  blame  1  *  *He  that  is  with- 
out sin,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone."  Let  us  diligently 
search  our  own  hearts. 

Another  thing  particularly  noticeable  at  present  in 
all  southern  countries  is  the  disposition  of  the  working 
classes  concerning  industry,  frugality,  economy  and  sav- 
ing. They  remind  one  of  the  ant  whose  hill  has  been 
destroyed,  or  the  bee  whose  hive  has  been  emptied  or  the 
bird  whose  nest  has  been  tattered.  If  you  say  humanity 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  animal  life  the  answer  is  that 
the  homes  and  habitations  and  legitimate  activities  of 
humans  have  been  attacked  and  destroyed  and  inter- 
rupted ;  and  that  the  sensible  individual  who  has  suffered 
will  do  what  he  reasonably  can  to  decently  cooperate 
in  securing  restoration  and  rehabilitation.  In  going  by 
motor  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  seventy-five  miles,  leav- 
ing the  former  at  daybreak,  the  farmers  were  seen  from 
the  start  going  to  their  work,  carrying  implements  of 
agriculture  and  dinner  pails.  The  same  could  be  seen  in 
Italy,  from  the  railroad  train,  as  soon  as  daylight  ap- 
peared, and  in  Egypt.  The  people  are  all  at  work,  and  in 
many  coimtries  their  food  consists  of  bread,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  vegetables.  They  cannot  afford  more.  They 
seem  to  be  in  good  spirits  and  good  health.  Fortunate  it 
is  that  people  in  many  countries  are  better  provided, 
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though  in  the  United  States  it  might  be  better  for  the 
health  of  both  the  employers  and  the  employes  generally 
if  they  ate  less  food  of  certain  kinds.  A  plentiful  supply 
of  **milk  and  wild  honey"  seemed  to  be  luxurious  in 
Palestine  in  olden  times,  but  it  would  not  be  satisfactory 
here  and  now.  Most  of  us  in  this  room  had  little  of 
luxury  of  any  kind  in  our  younger  days,  and  are  all  the 
better  and  stronger  for  it.  But  we  are  considering  the 
question  of  economy  and  not  the  subject  of  diet. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in 
Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  Palestine  and  Egypt,  are  acting  as 
though  they  intend  to  do  everything  practicable  to  bring 
about  a  return  to  reasonable  prosperity  and  comfort, 
and  this  disposition  will  result  in  great  benefit  to  them 
and  their  countries,  and  to  the  world.  In  view  of  our 
fortunate  conditions,  are  we  doing  our  part! 

If  you  should  decide  to  visit  Palestine,  which  it  is 
hoped  you  will,  before  and  after  doing  so  thoroughly 
read  again  your  Bible,  this  classic  of  classics,  all  in  all 
the  most  interesting  and  fascinating  of  books.  There 
are  contained  many  things  which,  taken  literally,  we  may 
not  understand.  It  is  not  necessary  and  it  would  perhaps 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  try.  Our  minds  are  too  small,  our 
understanding  too  limited.  Possibly  in  some  inmaa- 
terial  respects  the  published  interpretations  are  literally 
incomplete,  misleading  or  inapplicable  to  our  time.  But 
in  the  main  the  language,  as  used,  is  accurate  and  well 
authenticated  by  science  and  by  actual  observations.  The 
moral  and  religious  principles  of  the  Bible,  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  have  never  been  and  can  never  be 
successfully  combited.  Since  the  preservation  of  his- 
tory commenced  there  has  never  been  anything  approach- 
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ing  the  Holy  Bible  as  a  literary  production  or  a  code 
for  proper  and  desirable  human  conduct,  or  as  the  foun- 
dation for  future  hopes.    If  any  here  should  believe  this 
is  an  exaggeration,  which  is  not  probable,  read  again  this 
book  and  you  will  be  surprised.    Visit  Palestine,  in  the 
light  of  and  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.    Things 
that  could  not  easily  be  destroyed  are  there.    The  land- 
marks of  Palestine  are  as  described  in  the  Bible.    The 
River  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  many  other  places 
familiar  to  Bible  readers ;  all  these  are  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  the  accuracy  of  that  book  in  historical  recita- 
tion.   Many  of  the  tombs,  which  in  many  cases  referred 
to  were  deep  down  in  the  rocks,  cannot  be  discovered  or 
located,  but  others  can  be.     Abraham,  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  years  B.  C,  was,  according  to  the  Bible,  directed 
to  and  did  secure  a  burial  lot  in  the  caves  of  Machpelah 
at  Hebron  and  he  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  their  wives 
were  buried  there.     Consult  Genesis  again.    Hebron  is 
still  a  substantial  place,  easily  located  by  the  written 
description.    The  place  of  these  tombs  can  be  seen,  though 
with  some  difficulty.    Many  of  the  mentioned  wells  or 
springs  are  still  in  use.    The  general  topography  of  the 
country,  as  described  in  the  Bible,  you  can  verify.    Also 
read  Josephus,  a  historian  of  the  first  century.    In  short, 
the  more  we  read  and  study  the  more  we  must  be  con- 
vinced of  the  absolute  reliability  of  the  **Book  of  Books." 
Much  more  than  all  this,  the  better  men  we  will  be,  the 
more  grateful  we  will  be  and  the  more  anxious  to  have 
our  country  and  the  affairs  of  all  its  inhabitants  carried 
on  in  conformance  to  its  precepts. 

The  late  wars  seem  to  have  influenced  the  rank  and 
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file  of  the  men  of  the  Near  East  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  long  future.  This  appears  from  conversations  with 
the  dragomen  or  the  merchants,  the  financiers  or  the 
working  people  of  Egypt  and  other  countries.  It  may 
be  true  that  some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  clergy  or  priests 
ox  teachers  have  taught  or  are  teaching  doctrines  at 
variance  with  some  parts  of  the  Bible,  particularly  the 
New  Testament.  Others,  of  course,  are  better  qualified 
to  speak  on  this  question;  but  that  the  influence  of  the 
principles  of  the  Bible  is  now  particularly  extending  all 
over  the  world  and  that  it  is  essential  to  firmly  re-estab- 
lish peace,  prosperity  and  happiness,  cannot  be  reason- 
ably denied. 

The  religious  sentiment  of  the  Near  East,  which  seems 
apparent  to  a  casual  visitor,  is  striking  and  a  hopeful  sign 
for  posterity.  Indeed,  it  is  in  evidence  throughout  all 
continents.  A  token  is  found  in  the  recent  manly  state- 
ment of  President  Harding  concerning  the  Holy  Bible. 
His  utterances  should  furnish  a  theme  for  many  sermons. 

TUBKEY 

Another  subject  will  impress  a  traveler  to  the  Near 
East,  where  Turks  are  numerous.  A  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  some  lands,  and  perhaps  many,  have  entertained 
a  strong  prejudice  against  the  Turks  and  the  Turkish 
nation.  In  this  connection  your  attention  is  called  to  an 
editorial  in  the  Sunday  Pictorial  of  London  by  Lord 
Rothermere,  founder  of  this  periodical  and  many  others. 
It  was  published  April  22nd  ultimo  and  is  entitled :  **Stop 
squabbling  in  the  Near  East  and  keep  our  markets  open." 
Although  the  article  does  not  attempt  to  fully  describe 
the  character  of  the  Turk,  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  re- 
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spected  by  the  writer.   The  arguments  of  Lord  Rother- 
mere are  well  worth  careful  reading  and  consideration. 

In  recent  conversations  with  many  impartial  disin- 
terested persons  both  in  official  and  private  life  the  Turk 
was  favorably  compared  with  m*:ay  other  nations.  It  is 
believed  you  will  be  astonished  with  a  careful  study  of 
the  Turk  in  private  life  during  times  of  peace. 

Turkey  is  a  great  country.  Its  citizens  are  very  in- 
telligent and  well  meaning.  They  must  be,  ought  to  be, 
reckoned  with.  Treated  right  they  will  be  a  power  for 
good  in  maintaining  a  proper  world  equilibrium.  The 
time  has  gone  by  for  thinking  their  country  should  be 
destroyed  or  their  properties  exploited  for  the  selfish 
benefit  of  other  nations  or  individuals.  That  there  should 
be  reforms  there,  as  in  many  other  countries,  should  go 
without  saying,  but  that  is  beside  the  question  now  under 

discussion. 

You  would  be  interested  in  Constantinople,  with  its 
wonderful  mosques,  its  customs,  the  varieties  of  na- 
tionals and  dress,  the  religious  forms  and  practice,  the 
bay,  the  Golden  Horn,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Bosphorus, 
the  natural  topography,  the  cemeteries,  the  shops,  mu- 
seums, art  objects  and  antiquities. 

Gbeege 

Greece  you  probably  know  from  reading  better  than 
most  other  foreign  countries.  It  is  beautifully  located, 
with  natural  coloring  that  is  magnificent.  Its  mountains, 
seas  and  surrounding  islands  are  picturesque  and  most 
attractive.  Its  greatest  treasures  have  been  destroyed, 
except  for  the  splendor  of  its  ruins,  which  are  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.    The  Acropolis  at  Athens,  which 
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means  the  liigh  place  of  the  city,  was  at  one  time  cov- 
ered with  beautiful  structures,  perhaps  equal  to  or 
greater  than  those  in  the  Forum  of  Rome.  All  were 
practically  destroyed  by  alien  enemies.  As  you  are 
aware,  for  a  comparatively  short  period,  perhaps  a  cen- 
tury or  more,  four  or  five  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
not  to  be  exact,  Greece  was  the  seat  of  literature,  of 
learning,  of  art,  the  home  of  some  of  the  greatest  men 
ever  mentioned  in  history.  Time  will  not  be  taken  to 
quote  from  published  accounts.  Many  of  you  are  students 
of  history,  though  few  of  us  ever  had  the  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  Greek  language.  Now  Greece  is 
poor  by  comparison,  though  the  new  Athens  is  a  large 
and  handsome  city  and  there  are  many  fine  and  costly 
buildings.  What  has  wrought  the  great  changes  during 
the  last  twenty-five  hundred  years?  War  has  had  much 
—everything  to  do  with  it.  Why  did  an  all-powerful 
and  merciful  Providence  permit  such  awful  destruction 
and  decadence?  Bead  history  and  ascertain ;  read  Paul's 
Epistles.  Perhaps  you  will  also  discover  some  reasons 
why  the  Boman  Empire  fell;  why  Babylon  fell;  why 
Jerusalem  was  many  times  destroyed;  why  many  great 
cities  and  nations  fell  from  power  and  prosperity;  but 
more  particularly,  why  other  great  nations  may  hereafter 
perish. 

Is  a  sermon  being  preached!  No,  it  is  simple,  plain, 
business  sense.  Gentlemen,  it  is  in  accordance  with  our 
instincts  and  judgment,  as  frequently  proclaimed,  to  say 
that  it  pays  a  nation  or  an  individual  to  follow  a  Chris- 
tian course. 

Greece  would  seem  to  be  on  the  road  to  recovered 
progress  and  prosperity.    It  may  be  and  probably  will 
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be  slow,  but  the  Sun  of  Hope  is  shining  in  that  country 
of  brilliant  sunshine.    There  is  a  man  in  Athens  perhaps 
some  present  have  never  read  of.    He  is  General  Plas- 
tiras.    He  is  said  to  be  a  dominant  factor  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece  at  the  present  time.    He  is  a  young  man,  per- 
haps   between   thirty-five    and    forty,    handsome,    tall, 
straight,  broad  shouldered  but  otherwise  slender  m  form, 
with  black  eyes  that  shine  like  coals  of  fire.    He  has  a  de- 
termined but  friendly  countenance.    It  is  said  by  others 
in  Athens,  unbiased,  disinterested  persons,  that  at  the 
time  when,  near  Sm>TTia,  the  Greek  army  was  defeated 
and  in  retreat,  having  lost  forty  thousand  troops,  killed 
or  incapacitated,  and  sixty  thousand  besides  taken  as 
prisoners.  General  Plastiras  with  his  soldiers  went  to 
the  reUef  of  the  Greek  army,  placed  his  troops  in  the 
rear  of  the  defeated  army,  himself  at  the  front,  fought 
the  Turks  and  saved  the  Greeks.    Whether  or  not  this 
is  in  any  respect  overdrawn  it  did  not  come  from  General 
Plastiras.    He  was  acclaimed  in  Athens  as  a  hero.    He 
was  in  the  lead  of  the  revolution  that  resulted  in  the 
flight  of  King  Constantino  and  the  substitution  of  his 
oldest  son  as  King.    After  this  you  will  remember  mem- 
bers of  the  old  cabinet  and  a  General  were  court-mar- 
tialed, convicted  and  executed.     Who  was  responsible 
for  this  is  not  stated.    For  a  time  large  numbers  were 
aghast.  However,  in  Athens  everything  is  now  quiet  and 
peaceful.    It  is  claimed  by  some  at  least  that  the  cabinet, 
or  some  of  the  members,  by  or  without  the  connivance 
of  the  General  last  referred  to,  failed  to  furnish  to  the 
impoverished  and  helpless  Greek  army  sufficient  bread  or 
other  food,  to  say  nothing  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
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although  the  means  had  been  provided.     Others  claim 
help  had  been  expected  from  Great  Britain. 

It  is  said  no  legislation  or  other  governmental  action 
can  be  taken  without  the  approval  of  General  Plastiras. 
He  openly  insists  that  the  people  generally  are  now  in- 
dustrious, that  they  are  frugal,  well-behaved  and  loyal; 
that  the  Government  is  honestly  administered  and  that 
Greece  is  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

The  present  King  is  an  intelligent,  thoughtful,  edu- 
cated soldier,  and  will  be  progressive  and  statesman- 
like. He  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  his  country  pros- 
per. *  It  is  apparent  from  the  speech  of  large  numbers  that 
the  longer  he  reigns  the  more  beloved  and  influential  he 
will  be.  He  speaks  of  the  United  States  with  great  re- 
spect and  with  feelings  of  gratitude  for  its  generous  sym- 
pathy and  relief  contributions  during  times  of  stress  and 
suffering.  He  did  not  ask  nor  desire  to  be  King,  but  he 
will  exert  every  effort  in  behalf  of  his  people. 

Let  us  hope  this  is  all  justified  and  that  Greece  again, 
and  also  Turkey,  may  be  stabilized  as  honest,  well-in- 
tentioned, progressive  and  prosperous  nations. 

Egypt 

Egypt  is  a  remarkable  country  and  entitled  to  a  better 
place  amongst  nations  than  she  has  occupied  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  last  past.  In  climate,  grandeur  of  scenic 
localities,  richness  of  soil  where  there  is  irrigation,  an- 
tiquities, variety  of  people,  she  is  unique  and  in  many 
particulars  superb.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  Eiver  Nile  is  the  life  of  Egypt.  Without  this  river 
it  would  soon  fall  into  decay.  She  has,  of  course,  a  strong 
and  needed  friend  in  Great  Britain,  whose  pecuniary  in- 
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terests  on  account  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  producing 
capacity  of  countries  tributary,  compel  her  to  exercise 
an  oversight  which  is  helpful  to  Great  Britain  in  many 
ways,  and  likewise  to  Egypt. 

Egypt  has  recently  become  a  kingdom.  The  former 
Sultan  is  now  King.  He  is  a  vigorous  man,  finely  edu- 
cated, public-minded,  popular,  well-intentioned  and  seems 
to  be  giving  a  good  administration.  He  is  a  close  student 
of  the  opportunities  and  necessities  of  his  country  and 
very  desirous  of  cultivating  a  feeling  of  friendship  with 
other  nations,  including  the  United  States.  He  would  like 
to  have  the  business  relations  with  us  increased  to  the 
highest  point  of  practicability  and  to  this  end  will  lend 
his  influence. 

The  principal  industry  in  Egypt  is  cotton.  The  fibre 
grows  long  and  strong.  It  is  intrinsically  more  valuable 
than  the  cotton  grown  in  other  countries.  The  growers 
are  not  receiving  as  much  for  their  crops  as  they  ought. 
The  bankers'  methods  are  said  to  be  exacting  and  harsh. 
The  farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  obliged  to  borrow  money  on 
their  crops  and  to  promptly  sell  at  a  price  usually  too 
low.  They  are  hoping  for  a  remedy;  and  the  enterprise 
of  foreign  capital  will  perhaps  bring  this  about. 

No  one  knows  how  many  undiscovered  tombs  are  con- 
tained in  Egypt.  They  were  built  far  beneath  the  surface 
of  sand  or  earth  and  with  stone  walls  divided  into  many 
compartments.  They  were  like  homes,  built  and  furn- 
ished for  the  occupant  and  his  friends  who  would,  in  the 
spirit,  be  expected  to  come  there  as  visitors.  Similar 
homes,  under  the  ground,  established  thousands,  or  per- 
haps millions  of  years  ago,  may  some  time  be  discovered 
in  new  places.    Of  a  recent  date  a  burial  place  like  this 
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was  accidentally  discovered  in  Alexandria.  Here  were 
established  many  individual  tombs  or  homes  deep  down 
below  the  surface  like  those  along  the  Nile,  except  the 
division  walls  and  the  sarcophagi  were  of  solid  rock, 
the  whole  village  of  tombs  and  other  buildings  and  pas- 
sage ways  being  cut  into  the  mountain  or  hill  of  stone. 
No  doubt  the  undiscovered  contents  beneath  the  earth  in 
various  geographical  localities,  if  fully  exposed,  would 
startle  the  world. 


Italy 

Italy  seems  to  be  making  substantial  economic  recov- 
ery. The  recent  military  movement,  which  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  bloodless  revolution,  startled  the  whole  world. 
Mussolini,  at  the  head  of  scores  of  thousands  of  soldiers, 
hastily  recruited  or  assembled,  marched  into  Rome  and 
simply  took  possession  of  the  Governmental  Administra- 
tion. His  platform  is  best  expressed  in  his  own  language : 
**I  came  to  save,  not  to  destroy  Italy.'*  He  boldly  and 
frankly  made  known  his  intentions  and  purposes  to  the 
King,  to  the  Parliament  and  to  all  governmental  officials, 
and  demanded  control  of  the  administration.  He  in- 
sisted that  governmental  management  had  not  been  what 
it  ought  to  be  and  that  henceforth  there  should  be  an 
honest,  stable,  economical,  constructive  and  progressive 
government,  controlled  and  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people  in  due  proportion ;  not  as  advocated  by  the 
socialists,  but  exactly  the  opposite.  He  proposes  to  fully 
protect  person  and  property,  giving  to  all  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  success,  and  guarantees  the  individual  posses- 
sion and  use  of  all  that  is  legitimately  acquired.    His 
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Constitution  for  the  Nation,  as  it  is  understood,  so  far 
as  the  protection  of  person  and  property  is  concerned, 
equals  our  own  and  under  him  is  likely  to  be  better  ad- 
ministered in  many  respects. 

The  King  of  Italy  was  first  approached  by  Mussolini. 
To  know  exactly  what  took  place  would  of  course  be  in- 
teresting. Certain  it  is  the  King  rose  to  the  heights  of  a 
great  opportunity.  As  of  the  highest  importance,  he 
considered  the  interests  and  welfare  of  Italy ;  everything 
else,  in  his  mind  and  action,  was  subordinated.  Undoubt- 
edly the  minds  of  these  two  men  met  on  one  subject,  viz : 
What  was  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  order  to  protect 
and  advance  the  interests  of  their  country!  Patriotism, 
love  of  country,  was  the  controlling  sentiment  in  the 
mind  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  in  the  mind  of  Mus- 
solini. All  the  rest  you  know.  The  facts  were  published. 
The  administration  was  immediately  changed  and  gov- 
ernmental affairs  were  placed  under  the  lead  and  control 
of  Mussolini  as  Premier. 

What  has  he  done  and  what  is  he  doing!  The  first 
thing  insisted  upon  was  that  every  one  up  to  the  point  of 
capability  should  be  regularly  at  work,  that  there  should 
be  no  arbitrary  or  unnecessary  interruptions  through 
strikes  or  otherwise.  Next  that  there  should  be  strict 
economy,  both  in  private  and  public  affairs.  Then  that 
honesty  and  capability  should  be  rewarded,  dishonesty 
penalized  and  incompetent  officials  eliminated.  What  are, 
what  necessarily  must  be,  the  results  of  an  administration 
under  the  master  mind  of  such  a  man  as  Mussolini!  As 
he  expresses  the  situation:  *' Every  one  is  at  work,  econo- 
mizing and  saving.  The  National  Budget  already  is 
nearly  down  to  the  level  of  government  resources.    Con- 
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ditions  will  be  further  improved."  His  present  opinion 
is  in  favor  of  the  private  ownership,  management  and 
financing  of  public  utilities,  with  the  protection  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  Government  and  such  governmental  regu- 
lation as  the  interests  of  the  public  may  absolutely  re- 
quire.   He  stands  for  stability,  progress  and  prosperity. 

Mussolini  is  a  man  with  a  good  looking,  pleasant,  con- 
fident and  determined  countenance.  He  will  do  much  for 
Italy  if  he  retains  his  health,  strength  and  equilibrium. 

Italy,  as  a  nation,  you  know.  With  her  topography, 
her  surroundings,  her  seas  and  skies,  her  history,  her 
literature,  her  monuments,  her  art,  her  preserved  ruins, 
she  is  unsurpassed.  Rome  with  her  physical  and  mental 
strength  ruled  the  world  for  centuries. 

Corsica 

Corsica  is  a  beautiful  island,  and  Ajaceio  a  fine,  though 
not  large,  city.  Its  greatest  monument  is  the  old,  com- 
fortable brick  house  which  sheltered  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
and  his  parents  when  he  was  born.  It  has  recently  been 
taken  over  by  the  National  Govei-nment  of  France,  to 
whom  the  island  belongs.  The  people,  contented,  pros- 
perous from  their  standpoint,  loyal,  friendly  to  visitors, 
make  a  sojourn  there,  temporary  or  prolonged,  enjoyable 
and  satisfactory.  Napoleon,  in  his  prime  one  of  the 
greatest  of  soldiers  and  statesmen,  lived  there  in  his  early 
days.  Unreasonable  ambition,  coupled  with  disloyalty  of 
his  friends,  destroyed  him.  How  much  he  could  have  done 
for  the  world  if  he  had  also  possessed  the  unselfish  char- 
acteristics of  George  Washington. 
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Gibraltar 
The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
monuments.  It  is  as  well  known  as  the  Spliinx  of  Egypt. 
With  its  military  defenses  it  is  impregnable.  Its  solidity 
and  strength  represent  the  character  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Mauretania  on  her  return  trip  passed  the  rock  at 
midnight.  There  was  a  full  moon,  the  skies  were  clear, 
and  the  sight  was  grand  and  impressive,  one  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  famous  military  General  Smith-Dorrien 
is  Governor  General,  and  as  such  has  made  a  fine  record. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  term  has  nearly  expired. 

Madeira 
Madeira,  a  naturally  handsome  island,  with  dress  and 
habits  most  attractive,  climate  very  agreeable,  is  pros- 
perous and  progressive,  though  the  governmental  taxes 
are  much  too  high.  In  this  matter  Portugal  is  making  a 
serious  mistake ;  not  unlike  some  other  Governments  that 
might  be  mentioned. 

Lisbon 
Lisbon  is  an  unusually  attractive  city,  beautifully 
situated.  It  should  be  visited  by  all  travelers.  There 
are  many  sights  in  natural  scenery  and  monumental  build- 
ings with  contents  that  are  well  worth  a  visit.  The  coun- 
try is  moderately  prosperous  and  progressive.  The  na- 
tion needs  and  must  have  peace,  international  and  do- 
mestic. Wars  and  riots  have  heretofore  been  very  detri- 
mental and  discouraging.    The  cUmate  is  excellent. 

Jerusalem 
Jerusalem  is  the  city  best  known,  by  name  at  least,  of 
any  city  in  the  universe,  because  Jesus  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied there.   It  is  a  large  place,  containing  within  the  walls 
and  outside  probably  100,000  people.    In  many  respects 
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it  is  like  the  descriptions  of  the  old  Jerusalem.     The 
**money  changers"  are  there,  though  outside  the  present 
temple.    The  Jews  on  Fridays,  possibly  at  other  times, 
are  at  the  ** wailing  wall.''     They  constitute  probably 
about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population.    The  large  ma- 
jority are  Arabs,  although  a  great  variety  of  races,  with 
as  many  different  costumes,  are  there.    A  traveler  will 
see  women  in  Palestine  and  in  all  the  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries with  covered  faces.    The  city  within  the  walls  is  up 
and  down  hills,  with  narrow  streets  and  cobblestone 
pavements.    The  mosques  and  other  religious  buildings 
are  magnificent.    The  walls  are  practically  restored  and 
will  be  maintained.    There  are  pointed  out  a  great  many 
sacred  places,  such  as  Gethsemane,  Golgotha,  Lazarus' 
burial  place,  Pilate's  court  rooms,  residences  of  Mary 
and  Martha,  etc.,  etc.,  many  of  which  alleged  locations 
are  not  fully  authenticated.     The  Zion  movement,  so 
called,  up  to  date  has  not  been  entirely  successful.    Eep- 
resentatives  of  England,  under  the  stress  of  war  condi- 
tions, made  promises  that  cannot  be  fulfilled.    Jews  are 
outnumbered  and  besides,  if  they  were  in  the  majority, 
they  would  not,  as  a  rule,  be  happy  there.    The  motive 
for  a  Jew  in  living  at  Jerusalem  would  be  strictly  re- 
ligious.    There  is  an  American  colony  in   Jerusalem 
founded  many  years  ago- by  Spofford,  a  Chicago  lawyer, 
whose  whole  family,  with  one  exception,  had  previously 
perished  in  a  shipwreck.    This  colony  in  charge  of  a  de- 
scendant is  prosperous  and  generally  respected. 

To  see  Jerusalem  with  its  surroundings,  including 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Hebron,  Jericho  and  large  numbers 
of  other  places,  should  be  the  desire  and,  if  possible,  the 
intention  of  every  Uving  person.  The  hotel  accommoda- 
tions are  fairiy  good,  though  simple.    To  describe  Jeru- 
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salem  in  much  detail  would  take  time  which  cannot  be 
rparXparticularly  in  view  of  the  fact  t^fjo^^^ 
about  it  has  been  written  and  published.  To  see  it,  ana 
before  and  after,  to  read  what  has  been  wntten  m  th^^ 
Bible,  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  is  of  highest  in- 
terest and  importance. 

Algiers  is  unique,  noted  for  its  beautiful  situation  and 
climatl    It  is  a  "crazy  quilt"  of  costumes  and  customs 
and  people  with  a  babel  of  tongues.   You  should  go  there 
A  trip  by  automobile  from  there  across  the  Great  Desert 
would  be  wonderful. 

MONABCHIES 

The  American  traveler,  who  visits  foreign  countries 
is  impressed  with  the  striking  changes  that  have  oc-rred 
concerning  the  rule  of  monarchs.    Some  of  these j^eve 
nredicted  at  or  before  the  commencement  of  the  late 
Wor  d  War.     Formerly  kings  were  all  independently 
Dotential.    Now  they  have  little  to  say  when  disagree- 
ments appear,  however  much  beloved  the  monarch  may 
be     PeXps   his  is  best,  though  there  is  always  danger 
of'  carrying  the  distribution  of  govermnental  or  state 
controTtoo  far  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  populations. 
Severy  one  was  a  true  patriot  of  highest  moral  prin- 
dplJs,  Lre  would  be  no  danger  in  the  political  horizon. 

Diplomatic  Sebvicb 
Our  Diplomatic  and  Consular  service  in  the  depart- 
ments visit'ed  is  good  and  compares  ^ avor^^y  w^^^^^^^^^ 
of  other  countries.    The  officers  are  able,  diligent,  and 
irefully  attend  to  the  business  matters  in  their  charge 
?hey  make  special  effort  to  accommodate  ^d  assist 
imiican  travelers;  and  they  are  highly  spoken  of  by 
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Diplomats  as  well  as  the  Consuls  of  other  conntries  and 
by  local  officials.  It  is  a  shame  that  our  representatives 
are  not  paid  salaries  and  provided  with  funds  that  would 
place  them  on  a  parity  with  others.  Nearly  all  nations 
tumish  homes  and  good  salaries  and  funds  for  reasonable 
travel  and  entertainment. 

The  Exjhb  Valley 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  present 
situation  in  the  Ruhr  Valley,  although  obviously  it  would 
be  mexcusable  for  a  private  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  pubhcly  express  an  opinion  concerning  the  merits  of 
the  existing  controversy. 

That  it  is  unfortunate,  deplorable,  and  creates  a  bad 
influence  extending  far  beyond  the  three  nations  par- 
ticularly mvolved,  will  be  generally  conceded.  The  daily 
cost  to  the  French  and  Belgians  must  be  enormous;  that 
there  is  considerable  suffering  and  some  deaths  in  their 
ranks  is  probable.  On  the  other  side  there  are  many 
deaths  and  the  daily  cost  and  the  personal  suffering  are 
very  great;  and  in  addition  their  damage  to  property  and 
business  is  appalling.  Neither  side  can  afford  the  losses 
which  will  result  from  the  continuance  of  the  conflict,  and 
the  adverse  effect  upon  the  whole  world,  as  a  final  re- 
sult, will  be  greater  than  in  advance  can  be  appraised. 

Recent  statements  made  by  important  citizens  of 
Germany,  Belgium  and  France,  respectively,  indicate  that 
the  peoples  of  all  these  countries  generally  would  like  to 
see  an  early  and  satisfactory  disposition  of  all  their 
international  differences.  What  action  could  be  taken 
or  when,  or  in  what  manner,  or  by  whom,  is  a  problem 
not  easy  of  solution.  However,  if  each  of  the  nations 
should  in  due  form  submit  every  question  involved  to  a 
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disinterested  and  impartial  foreign  nation  to  be  mutually 
selected,  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  decision,  the  whole  mat- 
ter could  be  disposed  of  with  justice  to  all  and  mjustice 
to  none ;  or  if,  for  instance,  the  submission  should  be  made 
to  such  a  man  as  Secretary  of  State,  ex-Justice  Hughes, 
and  all  the  pertinent  facts  furnished,  there  would  be  a 
prompt  and  early  decision,  fair,  intelligent  and  just;  and 
it  would  surely  command  the  respect  of  all  nations,  in- 
cluding France,  Germany  and  Belgium.  If  urged  he  ought 
to  be  willing  to  serve,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  burdens 

he  is  carrying.  .  ,    , 

The  desire  and  thought  of  every  one  m  the  whole 
universe  should  be,  not  how  to  avoid  or  postpone  a  set- 
tlement, but  rather  how  to  find  some  way  for  promptly 

bringing  it  about. 

Business  Conditions 

It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  and  accurately  state  what 
has  happened  or  is  occurring  in  the  iron  and  steel  busi- 
ness of  this  country,  or  to  guess  what  may  hereafter  oc- 
cur; but  to  state  with  certainty  what  will  happen  in  the 
future,  even  for  a  period  of  six  months,  is  impossible, 
though  many  of  us  in  practice,  from  conditions  as  they 
exist,  reason  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  is  likely  to  happen 
in  the  near  future  and  act  accordingly. 

At  present  the  furnaces  and  mills  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  are  operating  nearly  to  full  capacity,  lim- 
ited and  modified  only  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  workmg 
forces  The  producers  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  the  per- 
emptory demands  of  consumers ;  this  has  been  the  situa- 
tion for  some  months  past.  Stocks  of  finished  materials  in 
our  warehouses  and  at  the  mills  are  very  low.  The  unfl  led 
orders  on  the  books  of  steel  manufacturers  are  not  less 
than  fifteen  or  sixteen  million  tons,  and  the  new  bookings 
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and  shipments  of  finished  materials  per  day  for  the  whole 
industry  are  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  tons.  In  short, 
there  is  nothing  in  sight'  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  a 
substantial  diminution  of  the  demand  for  finished  steel 
m  this  country  during  the  next  six  months,  to  say  the 
least. 

Of  course,  as  always,  conditions  may  change  mate- 
rially and  suddenly,  depending  upon  circumstances,  but 
the  necessities  of  consumers  in  the  United  States  and  of 
those  m  foreign  countries  who  are  our  customers  are  so 
great,  the  population  is  increasing  so  rapidly,  and  the 
abihty  to  buy  and  pay  for  steel,  as  shown  by  financial 
statements,  so  large,  there  is  within  view  no  reason  to 
suppose  there  will  be,  certainly  not  in  the  near  future,  a 
material  slackening  in  demand  and  use.    The  bank  de- 
posits in  twenty-five  banks  only  are  said  to  be  about  eight 
billion  dollars.    Much  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
business  men.    This  includes  both  sellers  and  buyers ;  and 
It  is  to  be  remembered  most  of  the  buyers  of  our  products 
are  also  sellers,  in  some  form  or  another,  of  the  mate- 
rials which  they  buy. 

There  has  of  late  apparently  been  a  deliberate  and 
persistent  attempt  to  create  an  impression  that  there 
will  be,  in  the  near  future,  a  substantial  recession  in 
business  activities.  Business  men  generally  understand 
this.  The  propaganda  is  inspired  by  a  few  short-sighted 
persons  who  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  if  they  could 
succeed  in  wrecking  the  business  structure  they  would 
themselves  be  buried  in  the  ruins. 

However,  the  postponements  in  some  lines  of  busi- 
ness operations  have  not  wholly  resulted  from  deliberate 
and  unworthy  propaganda.  In  the  building  lines  par- 
ticularly, where  work  has  not  already  been  commenced, 
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projected  operations  more  or  less  have  been  postponed  by 
reason  of  the  extraordinary  and  inordinate  prices  charged 
by  certain  trades  for  wage  rates,  and  also  by  the  numer- 
ous strikes  or  threatened  strikes  for  still  higher  wage 
rates.  One  need  only  read  the  reports  published  in  the 
daily  press  to  be  convinced  of  these  facts. 

As  often  stated  publicly,  eighty-five  percent  or  more 
of  the  cost  of  producing  steel,  from  the  raw  products  to 
the  finished  material,  is  paid  to  the  workmen.  When,  in 
order  to  secure  sufficient  workmen  on  buildings,  contrac- 
tors are  compelled  to  pay  the  carpenters,  painters,  brick- 
layers, plasterers,  plumbers  and  others  in  kindred  lines, 
$10.00  and  upwards  per  day  of  eight  hours,  and  this  to 
workmen  who  are  demanding  a  five-day  week,  with  arbi- 
trary limits  of  the  work  done,  it  is  not  surprising  if  the 
building  of  costly  structures  is  being  postponed  until 
more  favorable  conditions  shall  obtain.  The  wonder  is 
that  there  has  been  so  much  building  during  the  last 
eighteen  months.  If  one  will  take  the  pains  to  go  through 
the  cities  and  outlying  territory  one  will  at  present  see 
thousands  of  buildings  in  process  of  construction. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  public  will  soon  discover, 
if  it  is  not  already  generally  understood,  that  extor- 
tionate prices  for  materials  or  labor  must  eventually 
be  paid  by  the  consumer.  Every  unreasonable  or  unfair 
burden  in  business  operations  must  eventually  fall  upon 
the  user ;  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  sooner 
or  later  bring  about  exposure  and  remedial  action  which 
will  secure  fair  and  proper  adjustments.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  proper,  though  not  necessary,  to  suggest  that 
the  steel  manufacturers,  in  their  own  interest,  must  not 
permit  prices  for  their  commodities  to  go  above  a  point 
which  is  fair  and  reasonable.    We  were  for  months  sell- 
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ing  our  products  at  prices  that  were  too  low  for  a  fair 
return  on  our  investments ;  but  at  present  it  would  seem 
that  selling  prices  are  about  right.  To  the  extent  we  be- 
lieve this  statement  is  justified  we  should,  if  possible, 
prevent  them  from  going  higher,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
mand is  large  and  urgent. 

Building  operations,  though  important,  are  a  small 
percentage  of  our  business.  Even  though  there  should 
be  no  more  new  contracts  for  structural  steel  during  the 
next  six  months,  apparently  the  steel  business  taken  as  a 
whole  would  be  satisfactory. 

When  one  considers  the  wealth,  resources,  increasing 
production  and  purchasing  necessities  of  this  country, 
the  present  business  outlook  is  good.  And  this  is  said  in 
the  face  of  very  heavy  burdens  of  taxation,  unnecessary 
and  unreasonable  political  and  social  agitations  precipi- 
tated by  those  who  have  nothing  financial  at  stake,  the 
unfortunate  troubles  pending  in  foreign  countries,  and 
the  bugbear  of  politics. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  if  one  reads  the  Congres- 
sional Eecord  when  Congress  is  in  session  and  visits 
the  rooms  of  the  Congressional  Conmaittees,  where  may 
be  found  organized  minority  groups  urging  propositions 
that  have  no  merit,  many  of  them  with  destructive  ten- 
dencies, there  is  some  ground  for  discouragement ;  but  if 
one  will  turn  about  face  and  leave  these  circles  of  de- 
spondency and  go  out  upon  the  farms,  and  in  the  manufac- 
tories, and  along  the  transportation  arteries,  and  into 
the  active  mines,  one  is  compelled  to  conclude  that  the 
constructive  forces  of  the  United  States  are  so  great  by 
comparison  that  the  small  standing  army  of  pessimists 
cannot  for  long  or  to  any  great  extent  interrupt  the  on- 
ward march  of  business  activity. 
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Letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

June  18,  1923. 
My  dear  Judge  Gary: 

I  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  full  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  on  the  question  of  the 
abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry.  As  I  have 
stated  before,  I  am,  of  course,  disappointed  that  no  conclusive 
arrangement  was  proposed  for  determination  of  what  must  be 
manifestly  accepted  as  a  practice  that  should  be  obsolete  in  Ameri- 
can industry.  I  still  entertain  the  hope  that  these  questions  of 
social  importance  should  be  solved  by  action  inside  the  industries 
themselves,  for  it  is  only  such  solutions  that  are  consonant  with 
American  life  and  institutions. 

I  am  impressed  that  in  the  reasoning  of  the  report  great  weight 
should  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  in  the  present  shortage  of  labor 
it  would  cripple  our  entire  prosperity  if  the  change  were  abruptly 
made.  In  the  hope  that  this  question  could  be  disposed  of,  I  am 
wondering  if  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  steel  industry  to  con- 
sider giving  an  undertaking  that  before  there  shall  be  any  reduction 
in  the  staflf  or  employes  of  the  industry  through  any  recession  of 
demand  for  steel  products,  or  at  any  time  when  there  is  a  surplus 
of  labor  available,  that  then  the  change  should  be  made  from  the 
two  shifts  to  the  three-shift  basis.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  such 
an  undertaking  would  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  and  would,  indeed,  establish  pride  and  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  our  industries  themselves  to  solve  matters  which 
are  so  conclusively  advocated  by  the  public. 

With  a  very  cordial  expression  of  personal  regards,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)    Warren  G.  Harding. 
Hon.  E.  H.  Gary, 

71  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Answer  by  Directors  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  InstittUe. 
AMERICAN  mON  AND  STEEL  INSTITUTE 


NEW  YOBK 


Dear  Mr.  President: 


June  27,  1923. 


Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  your  letter  of  June  18th 
instant  by  the  undersigned  Directors  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  comprising  all  of  those  whose  attendance  could 
be  secured  at  this  time. 

^  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  throughout  the  country 
m  favor  of  eliminating  the  twelve-hour  day,  and  this  we  do  not 
under^timate.  On  account  of  this  sentiment,  and  especially  be- 
cause it  is  in  accordance  with  your  own  expressed  views,  we  are 
determined  to  exert  every  eflFort  at  our  command  to  secure  in  the 
u-on  and  steel  industry  of  this  country  a  total  abolition  of  the 
twelve-hour  day  at  the  earhest  time  practicable.  This  means  a 
large  addition  to  the  present  large  numbers  of  workmen  employed 
on  an  eight-hour  basis,  and  that  all  others  will  be  on  a  basis  of  ten 
hours  or  less. 

Without  an  unjustifiable  interrupti<^  to  operations,  the  change 
cannot  be  effected  overnight.  It  wi»%volve  many  adjustments, 
some  of  them  complicated  and  difficult,  but  we  think  it  can  be 
brought  about  without  undue  delay  when,  as  you  state  it,  "there 
IS  a  surplus  of  labor  available." 

The  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  generally  of  the  United  States, 
outside  of  the  Directors  referred  to,  are  expected  to  concur  in  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  Directors  as  above  stated. 
With  high  regard,  we  are. 

Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)    E.  H.  Gary 
Willis  L.  King  W.  J.  Filbert 

John  A.  Topping        J.  A.  Campbell 
James  A.  Burden 
W.  A.  Rogers 
L.  E.  Block 

W.  H.  DONNER 

Severn  P.  Ker 


E.  A.  S.  Clarke 
A.  C.  Dinkey 
James  A.  Farrell 
Charles  M.  Schwab 
E.  G.  Grace 


Hon.  Warren  G.  Harding, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Directors,  Abierican  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 


INTERVIEW  WITH 

ELBERT  H.  GARY 

CHAIRMAN 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  INQUIRIES  BY  REPRESENTATIVES 
OF  TWENTY-SIX  DIFFERENT  NEWSPAPERS 

JULY  6th,  1923 


Judge  Gary:  Gentlemen,  I  was  engaged  in  matters  at  an- 
other very  important  meeting  this  morning  when  I  received 
word  that  several  reporters  had  come  to  my  oflSce  and  others 
were  expected,  to  make  some  inquiry  of  me  with  reference  to 
the  situation  concerning  the  twelve-hour  day.  I  instructed 
my  Secretary  to  notify  the  representatives  of  other  news- 
papers, in  accordance  with  my  usual  practice,  because  I 
thought  that  was  the  only  fair  way.  I  hope  no  one  present 
will  think  he  is  here  at  my  request  or  for  any  purpose  of  my 
own,  and  unless  you  take  it  in  just  that  way  and  report  it  in 
that  way  it  would  not  be  fair  for  you  to  remain. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  read  in  the  papers  this  morning 
that  the  President  had  given  to  the  press  copies  of  letters 
between  him  and  the  steel  industry  relating  to  the  twelve- 
hour  day.  There  is  one  other  letter  that  should  be  referred 
to.  That  is  a  letter  from  me  to  the  President  dated  June  20, 
19^.  Upon  receiving  from  the  President  his  letter  dated 
June  18th,  which  he  has  given  to  the  press,  I  immediately 

wrote  to  him  this  letter: 

June  20,  1923. 
My  dear  Mr.  President: 

I  have  just  received  and  read  your  letter  of  June  18th  instant. 
I  will  immediately  call  a  meeting  of  our  committee  (and  probably 
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including  the  whole  membership  of  the  directors  of  the  Institute 
residing  in  this  country).  Wednesday  of  next  week  is  the  earliest 
time  that  the  attendance  of  all,  or  practically  all,  of  them  can  be 
secured. 

Be  assured  that  the  subject  matter  of  your  letter  will  be  given 
the  most  careful  consideration  and  with  a  spirit  to  cooperate  with 
yourself  to  the  fuUest  extent  practicable. 

With  highest  esteem,  believe  me. 

Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)    E.  H.  Gary. 

I  refer  to  that  letter  to  show  that  there  was  no  delay  what- 
ever in  responding  to  the  President's  letter. 

The  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry  was  referred  to 
at  the  stockholders'  meeting  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in 
April,  1914,  by  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  workmen  connected 
with  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  at  one  of  the 
mills  in  Ohio,  who,  with  others  made  remarks  which  were 
taken  down  by  the  stenographer  and  written  up  and  printed. 
In  those  remarks  Mr.  Smith  said: 

"There  is  just  one  thing  more  about  the  twelve-hour 
day  that  perhaps  the  Company  should  know  and  the 
stockholders,  too.  It  may  be  wise  and  we  appreciate  the 
great  effort  that  the  Corporation  has  made  to  reduce  the 
twelve-hour  day  to  ten,  or  whatever  it  sees  fit,  and  we 
feel  the  effects  of  their  effort.  They  have  done  it  to  a 
great  extent.  But  I  notice  when  the  criticism  comes 
that  the  corporation  or  employer  gets  all  the  criticism. 
I  have  had  experience  to  the  contrary.  The  facts  are 
that  the  employer  never  established  the  twelve-hour 
day.  I  helped  to  establish  it  and  every  workingman  who 
helped  to  build  up  the  iron  business  helped  to  establish 
it,  and  the  refusal  in  many  cases  to  grant  the  twelve- 
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hour  day  would  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  walk- 
out many  a  time." 

The  twelve-hour  day  was  started  by  the  men  long  before 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  organized.  I  be- 
lieve the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry  could  not 
heretofore  have  been  entirely  abolished  by  consent  of  all  or 
substantially  all  of  the  employers  in  that  industry.  Certain 
it  is  that  several  and  perhaps  many  of  the  employers,  from 
the  time  of  the  President's  dinner  in  May,  1922,  have  been 
using  every  reasonable  effort  to  eliminate  the  twelve-hour 
day.  And  now  that  within  fourteen  months  practically  all  of 
the  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  in  this  country  have 
positively  agreed  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour 
day  so  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  labor  to  permit  it,  I  think  we 
may  say  it  is  a  wonderful  achievement. 

Many  of  you  here  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  opposed  to  it  always,  and  for  the  reasons  which  have 
been  published,  and  no  other.  Any  single  company  or  cor- 
poration could  have  made  more  rapid  progress  than  has  been 
made  by  the  industry  generally,  but  that  would  have  been 
unavailing.  It  has  been  recognized  by  everyone  who  has 
carefully  studied  the  situation  that  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
twelve-hour  day,  there  must  be  substantial  unanimity  in 
the  whole  industry.  It  was  felt  better  to  go  slowly  and  go 
right  than  to  go  rapidly  and  make  the  mistake  of  risking 
success. 

Just  when  the  twelve-hour  day  will  be  substantially,  and  I 
hope  entirely,  eliminated  in  the  steel  industry,  cannot  be  now 
stated  with  certainty.  But  it  can  be  said  that  efforts  to  get 
rid  of  the  twelve-hour  day  will  be  verj^  promptly  made  and 
that  good  progress  will  result  and  perfect  success  reached 
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within  a  comparatively  short  time,  provided  the  increases  in 
the  number  of  workmen  which  now  seem  apparent  continue. 
^  I  cannot  say  exactly  when  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion or  any  other  company  will  get  rid  of  the  twelve-hour  day 
entirely,  but  I  can  positively  state  that  they  will  commence 
to  act  in  that  direction  very  soon  and  be  very  diligent  in  their 
efforts. 

President  Harding  is  and  has  been  very  earnest  in  his 
efforts  to  abolish  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  by  his  statement  published 
this  morning  that  he  intends  to  do  everything  practicable  to 
abolish  the  twelve-hour  day  in  all  other  lines  of  industry.  He 
is  a  very  consistent  and  persistent  President,  and  when  he 
knows  he  is  right  he  is  pretty  strong.  He  will  get  the  full 
cordial  support  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  this  under- 
taking. 

If  you  gentlemen  would  take  the  pains  to  read  the  state- 
ments which  I  have  made  from  time  to  time,  you  would  have 
a  full  and  consistent  record  of  our  position  with  relation  to 
the  twelve-hour  day,  representing  not  only  my  own  judgment 
but  also  that  of  my  associate  officers  and  associate  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Finance  Committee  of  this 
Corporation  and  also  a  substantial  part  of  the  steel  industry 
of  the  United  States,  although  not  all  of  it.  For  many 
months,  and  I  might  say  for  several  years,  the  steel  industry 
has  recognized  the  growing  public  sentiment  which  is  quite 
different  from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago;  and  in  fact  after 
the  President's  dinner  one  corporation  I  might  mention 
brought  about  a  reduction  of  the  twelve-hour  day  to  about 
sixteen  per  cent  throughout  its  whole  organization,  and  some 
other  companies  did  as  well  and  others  better.  But  the 
volume  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  increased  rapidly,  the 
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demand  was  very  great,  production  was  considered  of  high 
importance,  and  the  percentage  of  the  twelve-hour  day,  in- 
stead of  continuing  to  grow  smaller,  began  to  increase,  until 
I  think  on  the  average  it  is  equal  to  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  at  the  present  time  in  this  country,  very  much  to  our 
regret.  But  there  will  soon  be  an  improvement  in  that 
situation  I  think  because  there  are  expected  to  be  increases 
in  the  numbers  of  workmen.  Men  coming  from  the  South, 
from  Mexico,  from  the  Philippines  and  Canada  and  from 
various  countries  abroad  have  already  made  some  impression, 
although  the  present  numbers  of  workmen  are  inadequate. 

We  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  making  adjustments  which 
will  satisfy  all  of  our  workmen.  I  mean  by  that  that  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  foreigners  who  come  to  this  country  desire 
to  work  longer  hours,  even  at  the  same  rate  per  hour,  and 
that  is  because  by  so  doing  they  receive  a  larger  daily  compen- 
sation. We  will  have  to  make  some  adjustments  that  will  be 
more  or  less  expensive  and  possibly  will  result  in  some  re- 
ductions of  the  quantities  produced,  though  I  hope  not  much, 
but  as  stated  in  our  letter  to  the  President,  we  are  determined 
to  get  rid  of  the  twelve-hour  day  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  and  for  the  reason  that  the  public  sentiment  favors 
it,  and  especially  because  the  President  so  desires. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  men  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
large  majority  and  who  would  like  to  work  less  hours.  But 
so  far  as  we  know  there  are  very  few  workmen  who  are  willing 
to  work  less  hours  unless  they  receive  the  same,  or  about  the 
same,  amount  per  day  that  they  were  getting  for  the  long 
hours.  The  inferences  that  have  been  made  by  a  few  that 
the  workmen  have  been  ill-treated  in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry during  the  last  few  years  are  without  substantial 
foundation.    Also  the  statements  that  have  been   made, 
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tbough  not  often,  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  still  working  its  men  seven  days  a  week,  are  absolutely 
untrue  so  far  as  we  at  these  offices  know  or  are  informed. 

During  the  war  we  were  requested  by  governmental  repre- 
sentatives to  produce  as  much  steel  as  possible  and  to  keep 
our  mills  and  furnaces  running  night  and  day  for  the  seven 
days  a  week.  The  necessities  of  the  government  for  military 
purposes  justified  this.  But  so  soon  as  Mr.  Baker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  gave  notice  that  we  need  not  continue  the  seven- 
day  week  work,  we  immediately  gave  positive  instructions 
to  discontinue  and  limit  the  work  to  six  days  per  week  by  any 
one  workman,  and  that  rule  has  been  strictly  adhered  to  by 
our  corporations. 

You  imderstand  that  where  furnaces  are  continuous  they 
have  to  be  kept  going  without  interruption,  including  Sunday. 
That  is  the  only  practicable  way  of  keeping  our  furnaces  in 
condition  and  of  securing  maximum  production.  But  no  one 
employe  has  been  requested  or  permitted  to  work  more  than 
six  days  a  week  since  the  war  so  far  as  our  instructions  go 
and  so  far  as  our  knowledge  or  information  extends. 

Now  I  am  going  to  allow  you  gentlemen  to  ask  questions, 
provided  they  relate  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  meeting. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  other  item  of  business  on  this 
occasion.     I  have  not  time  for  it. 

Mr.  McVickebs:  What  is  the  reason.  Judge,  for  sup- 
posing that  there  will  be  more  labor  available  in  the  near 
future? 

Judge  Gaby:  I  thought  I  answered  that.  It  is  because  the 
workmen  are  coming  from  the  South  (the  colored  men),  and 
the  Mexicans  from  Mexico,  and  the  Filipinos  from  the 
Philippines,  and  men  from  Canada,  and  I  believe  immigration 
is  increasing  a  little.   I  still  think  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
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the  laws  in  relation  to  immigration  should  be  amended,  that 
we  should  have  more  workmen  to  take  care  of  the  business  of 
this  country.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  any  labor  which  is 
not  desirable  should  be  permitted  to  come  here  nor  that 
the  numbers  admitted  should  be  large  enough  to  interfere 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  laboring  people  or  any  other 
interests,  nor  extend  beyond  the  actual  necessities  of  the 
purchasing  public.  But  I  think,  and  that  is  what  I  have 
attempted  to  say  always  when  I  have  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  this  country  cannot  afford  in  its  own  interest  to 
prohibit  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen  to  live  here  to 
take  care  of  the  public  necessities,  which  means  a  large 
consuming  public,  and  of  course,  also,  the  export  trade. 
That,  however,  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  not  for  me  to 
decide.  I  understand  it  is  in  accordance  with  President 
Harding's  ideas. 

Mr.  Weeks:  Don't  you  think  that  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  hours  will  possibly  draw  a  good  deal  more 
American  labor,  who  are  unwilling  to  work  at  the  present 
time  on  the  twelve-hour  day? 

Judge  Gaby:  I  do  not;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Cotter:  About  how  many  men  does  this  involve. 
Judge  Gary,  approximately? 

Judge  Gary:  I  cannot  answer  that  offhand.  We  have  the 
figures,  you  know,  but  it  will  take  some  time  to  ascertain  that. 

Mr.  Cotter:  You  speak  about  Mexican  and  Philippine 
labor  coming  in.  Does  the  Steel  Corporation  only  employ 
them  as  they  come  in  or  are  you  bringing  any  in? 

Judge  Gary:  We  are  not  bringing  any  in. 

President  Farrell:  Some  of  the  companies  are,  but  we 
are  not. 
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Judge  Gaby:  Do  not  quote  me  as  saying  anything  about 
any  other  company. 

Mr.  Cotter:  That  has  been  the  practice  with  them, 
I  know. 

Judge  Gary:  We  do  not  bring  any  of  them  in. 

Mr.  Cotter:  What  is  the  effect  of  the  shorter  working 
day  on  the  cost  of  steel  products? 

Judge  Gary:  Well,  Mr.  Cotter,  it  will  increase  the  cost 
more  or  less.  I  made  an  estimate  at  the  Institute  of  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  and  I  think  that  is  about  right.  Of  course  we 
shall  do  everything  possible  to  increase  the  use  of  machinery 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  get  along  with  fewer  workmen,  but  we 
have  done  everything  we  could  do  in  that  direction  up  to 
date. 

Mr.  Gomber:   Your  figures  of  60,000  additional    men 
needed,  are  they  approximately  correct  still? 
Judge  Gary:  Yes,  for  the  whole  industry. 
Mr.  Gomber;  Of  the  entire  iron  and  steel  industry? 
Judge  Gary:  Yes. 

Mr.  Gwin:  An  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  cost 
of  production,  will  that  mean  an  increase  in  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer? 

Judge  Gary:  That  is  what  it  ought  to  mean,  provided 
there  is  not  a  reasonable  profit  without  it,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  for  the  last  few  years  this  has  not  been 
realized. 

Mr.  Gomber:  Would  the  steel  industry  then  go  on 
an  eight-hour  basis  for  the  continuous  operating  mills  or 
would  ten  hours  still  continue  with  some  men,  yard  men 
and  others? 
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Judge  Gary:  The  continuous  process  works  will  go  on  an 
eight-hour  basis.  You  will  notice  our  letter  to  the  President 
was  very  specific. 

Mr.  Lowther:  When  the  report  of  the  Committee  was 
made  public  at  the  Institute  meeting  the  inference  seemed 
to  be  drawn  that  the  committee  was  opposed  to  the  abolition 
of  the  twelve-hour  day. 

Judge  Gary:  Drawn  by  newspaper  readers? 

Mr.  Lowther:  Yes,  that  is  what  you  read  in  the  head- 
lines. 

Judge  Gary:  And  that  was  because  they  did  not  read  the 
report  carefully;  that  was  the  only  reason.  The  report  itself 
was  very  clear.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  a  great  many 
wrong  impressions  were  created  in  regard  to  that  report. 
Our  action  now  is  entirely  consistent  with  that  report. 

Mr.  Cotter:  Judge,  your  intention  or  the  intention  of 
the  industry  is  to  make  it  a  straight  eight-hour  day,  not  a 
basic  eight-hour  day? 

Judge  Gary:  No,  a  straight  eight-hour  day  for  con- 
tinuous processes.  I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  a  clergy- 
man of  whom  I  never  had  heard  before,  who  writes  a  good, 
strong  letter  and  says  he  has  lived  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  he  gives  the  number,  in  a  mining  district  where  a  good 
many  years  ago  the  men  through  representatives  were 
clamoring  for  an  eight-hour  day,  and  he  said  the  reasons 
given  by  them  and  some  of  their  representatives  were  that 
eight  hours  was  as  long  as  the  men  could  work  with  justice  to 
themselves  and  their  families.  He  said  finally  they  got  the 
eight-hour  day  but  they  worked  just  the  same  hours,  only 
they  used  the  eight  hom*s  as  the  basic  eight-hour  day  and  got 
extra  pay.    Would  any  of  you  like  to  see  that  letter? 
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Mr.  Walsh:  Have  you  any  problem,  when  you  give 
orders  to  the  foreigners,  about  their  not  obeying  the  super- 
intendents or  whoever  have  charge  of  them  and  going  right 
on  with  work? 

Judge  Gaby:  You  mean  as  regards  quitting  work? 
Mr.  Walsh:  Yes. 

Judge  Gary:  The  managers  will  not  permit  them  to  work 
longer  than  the  established  hoiu*s. 

Mr.  Walsh:  They  have  had  that  trouble  in  the  woolen 
mills,  where  they  worked  twelve  hours  whether  the  super- 
intendent told  them  to  or  not.  I  had  that  experience  down 
in  Lawrence. 

Judge  Gary:  The  clergyman's  letter  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  reads  as  follows:  "Having  lived  in  the  mining  and 
raiboad  section  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  for  thirty  years, 
and  as  my  work  brings  me  in  touch  with  the  working  folk,  I 
have  found  that  when  advocating  the  eight-hour  day,  they 
plead  that  it  was  an  unreasonable  hardship  on  the  working- 
man;  that  it  was  physically  injurious;  that  it  interfered  with 
his  home  duties;  that  he  needs  time  for  recreation  and  read- 
ing and  so  forth.  But  when  he  secured  the  eight-hour  day, 
it  was  immediately  used  purely  as  the  basis  of  overtime,  and 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  work  just  as  long  as  possible  in 
order  to  get  the  overtime  pay." 

Of  course,  we  know  by  practical  experience  that  is  the 
way  it  has  always  worked.  Still,  I  do  not  want  that  to  be 
used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  twelve-hour  day.  I  am 
opposed  to  it,  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  Such  is  the  public 
sentiment  in  this  country.  Times  have  changed.  People  do 
not  believe  in  it  now,  even  for  the  foreigners  who  come  over 
here  and  desire  to  work  longer  and  earn  more  money.    That 


is  the  President's  conclusion,  and  I  believe  we  should  keep  up 
with  the  times,  and  in  saying  that  I  speak  for  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  not  every  man  perhaps,  but  for  the  industry 
as  a  whole.  And  I  think  we  all  should  compliment  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  for  having,  as  I  view  it,  arisen  to  a  high 
opportimity  to  do  something  which,  as  the  President  says, 
would  be  approved  generally  by  the  people. 

Are  there  any  other  questions?  My  Secretary  reminds  me 
I  have  another  appointment,  but  that  does  not  make  any 
difference  if  you  have  some  questions. 

I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen  for  the  way  you  always 
treat  these  questions  and  these  interviews.  Sometimes  some 
of  the  newspapers  contain  headlines  which  are  not  quite 
justified  by  the  facts,  but  they  are  not  chargeable  to  the  men 
who  come  to  this  office. 

Mr.  Lowther:  We  do  not  write  the  headings. 

Judge  Gary:  No,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  head- 
lines. Unfortunately,  the  average  reader  has  not  time  to 
read  the  text  always  and  jumps  to  the  conclusions  from  the 
headline,  but  on  the  whole  we  generally  get  about  what  we 
deserve. 
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